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Better  than 
two  to  one  lead! 


nWKC  VOTE 
lUYED  BY 
I.E  BUILD 


Advertising  linage  placed  in 
each  Chicago  newspaper  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1956 


WESSMEN 
IRRESS 
WUSTRIAL 
i  PEACE 


Tribune  News  Sun-Times  American 

27,743.884  11,411,413  10,646,204  "  7,S84.350 

48^  19.9%  18.5%  13.4% 


Chicago  Tribune  sales  power  earned  a 
record  vote  of  confidence  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1956.  Total  advertising  volume 
placed  in  the  Tribune  soared  to 
27,743,884  lines. 

The  Tribune  led  the  second  Chicago 
newspaper  in  total  linage  by  better  than  two 
to  one.  It  printed  more  advertising  than 
any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

If  you  want  more  business  in  booming 
Chicago,  build  your  program  around  the 
Tribune,  (let  the  full  story  from  your 
nearest  Tribune  representative  today. 

QII|ini^0  OTribunc 

1HI  WORlO-t  «lltATI»T  NIWtrAriA 


m. 


smaller  city  newspapers 
can  enjoy  every 
advantage  of  in-line  plate 
casting  and  finishing 


For  those  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  thickness  and  curvature.  If  you  use  Ten- 
whose  production  retjuirements  do  not  sionplate  Lockup,  the  WOOD  AUTO* 

call  for  heavy  plate  casting  schedules,  the  MILLER  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 

WOOD  NEW  STANDARD  PONY  the  NEW  STANDARD  PONY  AUTO¬ 


AUTOPLATE  provides  all  the  advan-  PLATE  to  pre-register  color  plates,  ready 
tages  of  big  city  newspaper  in-line  opera-  for  the  press. 

tion  combined  with  other  mechanical  fea-  Let  a  WOOD  Engineer  show  you  how 
tures  which  produce  bef/er  plates,  faster.  (Lis  new  stereotype  machine  can  increase 

This  compact  machine  is  designed  to  cast  the  efficiency  of  your  plant, 

stereotype  plates  that  are  more  uniform  in  WRITE  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS  &  PRICES 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


FEATURES  WHICH 
DISTINGUISH  THE 
NEW  STANDARD 


PONY  AUTOPLATE 


•  Improved  Arch  Construction 

•  New  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand 

•  Modern,  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive 

•  Thermostatic  Water  Controls 

•  Plate  Lifter  with  Spring  Follow-up 

•  Rigid,  One-Piece  Frame  for  Shav¬ 
ing  Arch 

•  Removable  Chip-Pan 

•  Improved  Knife  Bar  Arrangement 

And,  by  comparison, 
the  price  is  attractive! 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  6()0,(XK)  population. 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  . .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News.  If 'rite  for  complete  market  data. 


#  You  can  carve  a  big  smile  on  y<iur  jack  o’lantern.  this 
Halhtween,  if  you're  selling  in  the  big,  rich  Indianapolis 
market!  It  ranks  7th  in  retail  sales  per  capita,  and  lOth  in 
average  annual  income  |M‘r  family  among  cities  of  6(X),()00 
anti  over.  That’s  because  average  annual  income  per  fam¬ 
ily,  here,  is  a  whopping  S6.66Q  .  .  .  39.3%  above  the 
national  average.*  Whatever  you're  selling,  you  need 
Indianapolis! 

And  remember,  these  other  important  ailvantages: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Salts  Mantgcment,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1956 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FORT  WAYNE  MARKET 

This  sreat  13-connty  market,  population  488,500,  haa  a  com¬ 
bined  buyinc  power  of  $817,376,000.  Fort  Wayne,  hub  of  thia 
rich  center,  haa  169,050  population  with  an  FBI  per  capita  of 
.'2,092  (31%  above  the  national  average). 

THE  NEWS  SENTINEL  •  THE  JOURNAL  GAZETTE 
haa  thia  free  merchandiaing  help  for  you  .  .  . 

GOLDEN  ZONE  MARKET  BOOK;  A  wealth  of  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation  compiled  eapecially  for  aalca  and  advertiaing  man- 
agera  planning  national  or  regional  campaigna  ,  .  .  popula¬ 
tion  breakdown,  buying  power,  aalea  figurea,  etc. 

MONTHLY  GROCERY  INVENTORY;  Inventory  figurea  on  the 
aalea  and  diatftibution  of  900  branda  in  50  different  grocery 
and  drug  claaaificationa  available  without  charge  every  26 
daya.  Here’a  the  accurate,  timely  way  to  check  teat  campaign 
reaulta. 

Call  or  write  today  for  theae  aervicea 

JtdprcsdRflng  Tb*  MIdtffgwesf  Newtpapnr  Lhf 
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Runs  for  Governor 


Popular  Adman  Enters 
Politics  in  Arizona 


Phoenix,  Am, 

Life  in  politics  begins  at  61 
for  Horace  B.  Griffen  after 
nearly  a  half-century  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  the 
same  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic. 
He  is  presently 
state  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

In  Mr.  Grif- 
fen’s  first  bid 
for  public  of¬ 
fice  of  any 
Griff.n  sort,  he  defeat¬ 
ed  two  politi¬ 
cally  experienced  opponents  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  after  a  sizzling  pri¬ 
mary  race  that  ended  Sept.  11. 

Mr.  Griffen,  the  amateur, 
now  faces  his  stiffest  test  for 
survival  in  politics  in  a  general 
election  contest  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  incumbent,  Gov.  Ernest 
W.  McFarland,  who  has  also 
served  two  terms  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

But  Mr.  Griffen  is  continuing 
to  emphasize  his  inexperience 
in  politics.  Maintaining  that  he 
is  not  a  professional  politician, 
he  insists  he  is  simply  an  aver¬ 
age  public-spirited  citizen  with 
a  desire  to  serve  his  state. 

Knows  Names 

Mr.  Griffen  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  knowing  more  peo¬ 
ple  by  their  first  name  than 
any  other  man  in  Arizona.  This 
is  because  as  state  advertising 
manager  for  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  for  many  years,  he  has 
traveled  the  highways  and  the 
byways  of  the  state.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  every  village, 
town  and  city.  His  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  an  active  Rotarian,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  served  as  district 
governor,  has  widened  his  large 
circle  of  friends. 

Known  as  “Arizona’s  First 
Citizen"  in  promoting  friendly 
relations  with  neighboring  Son¬ 
ora,  Mexico,  he  speaks  Spanish 
fluently  and  has  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Griffen  began  his  long 


career  with  the  Republic  as  i 
carrierboy  in  1907  when  tb 
newspaper  was  known  as  the 
Arizona  Republican.  Bom  ij 
Kansas,  he  had  been  brought  by 
his  parents  to  Tempe,  nine 
miles  east  of  here,  when  he  wai 
one  year  old. 

Was  Correspondent 
From  1910  to  1914,  Mr.  Grif- 
fen  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Republican,  while  working  hii 
way  through  Tempe  Normal, 
now  Arizona  State.  In  1914,  he 
became  a  full  time  employe  of 
the  newspaper,  uninterrupted 
to  this  day  except  for  2H 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


HEADLINES: 

Sergent  Rapes  Visitor  Before 
Wife. — El  Paso  (Texas)  Times. 


Demorats  Rebuff  E  i  s  e  n 
hower. — Clarksburg  (W.  Va. 
Erponent. 


U.  S.  Consul’s  Remains  To  Be 
Interned  In  D.  C. — Edtnburg 
(Texas)  Daily  Review. 


Moving  Drivers  Headache  to 
License  Bureau.  —  Columbus 
(Ohio)  State  Journal. 


Special  Dear  Kill  Said  Low.— 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News. 


Meyner  Urges  Speed  On 
Roads.  —  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press. 


Love  Thrives  on  Fertilizer.  — 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


68- Year  Romance  Ends  in 
Marriage.  —  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald. 
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distaff  correspondent 


In  the  course  of  her  more  than  a  dozen  years  with  United  Press,  Gay  Pauley 
has  been  a  state  house  reporter,  has  covered  mine  disasters  and  football,  a 
horse’s  funeral  and  the  Coronation.  She  has  interviewed  Salvador  Dali, 

Joe  E.  Lewis,  Winston  Churchill.  Since  1953  she  has  been  U.P.’s  women’s 
page  editor. 

The  ability  and  versatility  she  has  so  consistently  shown  now  have  brought 
her  a  new  assignment:  a  column  for  the  U.P.  wire,  for  both  morning  and 
evening  papers.  It  is  called  “Woman’s  View.’’ 

Anything  in  the  day’s  news  of  interest  to  women  comes  within  its  scope. 

The  latest  in  fashions  and  food  and  home-making;  personality  close-ups  and 
career  sketches  of  women  in  the  headlines;  pointers  on  how  news  they 
might  overlook  relates  to  women  —  these  and  whatever  else  the  ladies  like 
or  ought  to  know  about,  “Woman’s  View’’  presents. 

Editors  many  times  have  spoken  highly  of  Gay  Pauley’s  work  as  a  United 
Press  distaff  correspondent.  “Excellent,”  “terrific,”  “indispensable,” 

“a  life-saver,”  they  have  called  it.  In  different  terms  —  by  according  it  special 
position  and  display  —  they  already  are  saying  the  same  of  her  column. 


United^  Press 
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"The  paper 

is  getting  '  ^  ' 

a  lot  of  compliments," 

.  .  ,  remarks  the  business  manager  to  the  pleased 
stereo  foreman.  "Some  of  them  have  been  from 
important  advertisers  and  our  circulation  is  showing 
a  nice  pick  up. 

"Better  production  DOES  pay  and  we  owe  you 
thanks  for  insisting  on  that  change  to  Certified 
Mats.  We  are  getting  better  reading  quality  and 
the  halftones  show  up  like  they  never  did  before." 


p  ^  ^  f 

L^rwin  d  y^oli 


★  ★  ★ 

umn 


CEKTIFIED  DKY  MAT  COKPORATION,  555  Fifth  Avnu«,  Dept.  P,  N>w  York  17, 
4 


N.  Y. 


Office  collections  can  grow  into  a  petty-pesky  nuisance  in 
a  newspaper  as  in  any  business.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  featurt 
in  the  New  York  World-Telep'ratn  &  Sun  by  Hope  Johnson,  ask 
ing  if  this  is  a  necessary  evil.  She  reports  the  American  Man 
agement  Association  surveyed  79  member  companies,  {ouimI 
10%  prohibit  collections  and  about  a  third  restrict  them.  Hapjw 
birthday,  dear  Hope  (without  gift).  .  .  Jim  Rourke.  Indian- 
j  apolis  Times  restaurant  writer,  asked  if  he  can  cook,  replied: 

I  “Very  well,  indeed — dry  cereals,  canned  soups,  toast  and  frozen 
I  juices.”  In  a  feature  story  about  a  visit  to  his  physician,  he 
;  quotes  the  doc:  “Naturally  you  will  not  return  to  your  office. 

;  for  you  have  been  working  too  hard,  and  the  mean  oitv  editor 
doubtless  has  pushed  you  beyond  your  strength.” 

Enough  Is  Enough 

Reporter  Jim  Faber,  Seattle  Poat-lntelligencer,  thinking  it  use 
,  less  to  signal  when  changing  lanes  if  no  auto  was  behind  him. 

:  discovered  there  was  someone  behind  him — a  cop.  He  went  to  wt 
j  the  police  chief,  had  to  pay  $6  anyway.  When  he  returned  fron 
j  the  Traffic  Violations  Bureau,  he  found  another  ticket — for  over- 
,  time  parking.  As  he  entered  the  city  room.  City  Editor  Bemr 
Jacobsen  ordered:  “Write  me  a  nice,  sympathetic  story  about  thii 
injured  motorcycle  cop.” 

I  — A  volunteer  group,  collecting  discarded  clothing  and  paper. 

^  took  by  mistake  from  the  home  of  Lou  Darvas,  Cleveland  Preu 
1  cartoonist,  a  box  of  clippings  of  his  cartoons,  representing  10 
years  work.  He  is  inconsolable  and  has  made  public  appeal  to 
anyone  who  has  saved  his  cartoons  to  contribute  them  to  their 
creator  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hattie  Krout,  90,  retired  after  covering  the 
news  of  the  200  residents  of  River  Styx  near  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
for  30  years  for  the  IV adsworth  News  Banner,  Medina  Gazette 
and  Sentinel.  .  .  Hobby  of  Herman  J.  Borzner,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard  photographer,  is  making  scale  models  of  ships. 

.  .  .  Paul  Engle,  in  an  article  on  Iowa  in  the  October  Holliday 
Magazine,  calls  the  Des  Moines  Register  “unique  today  in  hav 
ing  an  editorial  page  with  generous  convictions  and  the  courage 
to  express  them.” 

Society  Deimrtment 

Clily  Editor  Herb  Coirmun,  Duluth  \eu>s-Tribune.  diniied  out 
a  few  weddingM  to  staffers  when  an  uut-uf-town  bureau  was  short- 
handed.  He  wrote  this  note  to  Jim  Myhers,  a  night-side  staffer: 
“Jim — Please  give  me  a  rundown  on  what  in  the  everloving  bine- 
‘  eyed  world  is  a  1)  bronr.e  doty  mum  and  2)  fatschedera  leaf." 

I  Jim’s  reply:  “Webster  says  they  are  names  of  a  bunch  of  .  .  ■ 

I  flowers  that  oftentimes  confuse  hell  out  of  bachelor  reporters  who 
I  have  to  write  wedding  announcements.” 

I  — Cincinnati  Enquirer  Federal  Building  reporter  James  .Schottelkottf 
I  took  one  of  those  scratchy  Post  Office  public  pens  in  hand  and  wrote 
his  boss  a  note  to  show  how  much  promised  new-type  pens  are  needed. 
The  badly  blotted  scrawl  was  reproduced  in  the  paper  in  a  2-column  cut 
.  .  .  Miami  Beach  Sun  columnist  Paul  Bruun  is  cast  as  a  coroner  in 
the  movie,  “Miami  Expose.”  .  .  .  Ray  Baumgardner,  IN.S  .Southwest 
Division  manager  in  Dallas  and  with  that  bureau  23  years,  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  .  .  .  Eugene  Carr,  director  of  radio  and  weekly  religion 
columnist,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  is  author  of  “How  to  Make  the 
Most  of  Your  Job”  (Coward-McCann,  Inc.)  .  .  .  Trick  of  the  week 
described  in  Buffalo  Courier-Express  headline:  “Welfare  Budget  .\ired 
in  Secrecy.”  .  .  .  Reporter-columnist  Ralph  Hicklin,  Chatham  (Ont.) 
Daily  News,  had  his  heard  cut  to  promote  his  paper  by  spelling  out 

READ  THE  NEWS. 

— At  invitation  of  Mrs.  Abby  Polcaie,  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Preu 
women’s  news  editor,  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Pillsbury,  wife  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  flour  king,  flew  from  Minneapolis  to  Queens  College. 
Long  Island,  and  baked  her  first  cake.  .  .  .  “Enemy  at  the 
(Jates,”  dramatization  of  stories  on  illegal  border  crossings  ^ 
Gene  Fuson.  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  reporter,  was  featured 
on  “Big  Story.”  .  .  .  City  Elditor  Joseph  Oravec,  New  Kensington 
(Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch,  cited  earlier  by  the  Christophers  for  ta 
editorial,  appeared  on  their  TV  program  to  discuss  newspapee 
work  as  a  vocation. 
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editorial 


Contrast  in  Unions 


^  I  ■'HE  conventions  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  last 
week  and  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  Assistants’  Union 
this  week  provide  an  interesting  contrast  in  the  wrong  way  and  the 
right  way  to  harmonious  labor-management  relations. 

For  50  years  the  pressmen’s  union  has  pursued  the  path  of  in¬ 
dustrial  peace  through  arbitration  agreements  with  employers  in  the 
belief  that  true  progress  for  itself  and  for  the  employers  lay  in  this 
direction.  During  this  period  the  pressmen  have  negotiated  shorter 
hours  and  higher  pay  so  that  they  are  now  among  the  highest  paid 
technicians  in  a  newspaper  plant.  All  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  bombast,  without  threats  of  strikes,  and  without  innumerable 
costly  strikes  that  woidd  damage  both  union  and  management  and 
other  employes. 

In  confrast,  the  ITU  for  more  than  10  years  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  discord  in  the  printing  industry  to  which  it  has  rededicated 
itself  at  its  recent  convention.  It  has  had  a  chip  on  its  shoulders 
and  has  fought  the  government  and  newspaper  employers,  and  is 
now  picking  fights  with  other  printing  craft  unions.  Its  strike  record 
is  unmatched  by  any  other  union  in  the  field.  Its  treasury  has  been 
weakened  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  foolish  strikes  most  of 
which  it  has  lost  and  in  many  of  which  it  has  sacrificed  its  union 
jurisdiction.  It  has  “loaned”  five  million  dollars  to  a  spite-publishing 
outfit  called  Unityjjo  which  will  never  be  repaid.  This  policy  has 
gained  nothing  for  its  members  that  other  unions  have  not  won 
through  peaceful  bargaining. 

We  don’t  expect  to  see  ITU  officers  change  their  ways.  But  you 
would  think  ITU  members  would  question  the  policy  of  their  union 
which  has  meant  only  expense  and  strife  for  them  when  other  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  same  plants  have  received  comparable  benefits  in  wages 
and  hours  without  endless  assessments  on  their  pay  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  threat  of  unemployment  through  strikes. 


The  Wrong  Way 


l^EWSPAPER  industry  leaders  are  shocked  at  the  tactics  of  the 
^  newsprint  industry  in  dealing  with  such  an  explosive  question 
as  another  price  increase.  Reports  from  a  meeting  of  New  York  State 
publishers  last  week  revealed  that  newsprint  salesmen  were  “prim¬ 
ing”  publishers  for  such  an  increase  in  Januarv’  although  thev  said 
there  was  nothing  definite  on  it  at  this  time. 

Newspaper  executives  hoped  that  newsprint  executives  had 
learned  an  important  lesson  in  customer  relations  from  previous  un¬ 
pleasant  experiences.  A  few  newsprint  people  have  acknowledged 
that  they  and  the  industry  do  not  keep  their  customers  informed  as 
they  should.  But,  unfortunately,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  not 
learned  that  fact. 

The  subject  of  another  newsprint  price  increase  at  this  time  is 
high  level  infonnation  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to  newspapers. 
It  should  be  discussed  frankly  at  the  highest  level  with  complete 
candor  instead  of  being  a  subject  for  rumor  and  gossip.  This  is  a 
view  which  we  share  with  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

If  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  another  price  increase  is 
being  considered,  then  leaders  in  the  newsprint  industry  should  come 
right  out  and  say  so.  If  it  is  true,  they  should  be  advising  their 
customers,  and  the  newspaper  industry-  at  large,  of  their  thinking  and 
the  facts  behind  it  rather  than  keeping  them  in  the  dark  until  the 
last  minute. 


For  God  hath  not  given  u«  the  ipirii 
of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  tore,  and 
of  a  found  mind. 

— 2  Timothy,  I;  Vll. 
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HIRING  AND  FIRING 

To  THE  Editor:  Hiring  or  firing  prac¬ 
tices  of  newspaper  editors  probably  never 
have  been  approved  by  those  who  w’ere 
hired  or  fired.  In  my  days  of  active  work 
at  hiring  nr  firing,  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  for  the  job,  or  the  quality  of  work 
delivered  by  the  man  hired  usually  de¬ 
termined  the  editor’s  action  in  either  di- 
n-ction.  In  more  modem  procedure  the 
erlitor’s  hands  are  tied.  He  has  my  sym¬ 
pathy.  Guild  restrictions  surround  his  hiring 
and  once  he  has  a  man  he's  stuck  with 
him. 

Folger  S.  Decker  of  Chicago  is  naturally 

[>uzzl^  as  he  recalls  experiences  along  this 
inc  in  which,  he  states,  I  figured.  In  a 
letter  to  your  publication  his  criticism  is 
that  he  was  neither  hired  nor  fired.  Spe¬ 
cifically  he  states  that  he  sent  me  a  letter 
of  application  for  a  job  and  got  no  answer 
until  seven  years  later  when  he  received  a 
reply  from  me  stating  that  there  was  no 
job  open.  Two  days  later,  he  tells  us,  an¬ 
other  letter  followed  stating  that  the  first 
was  a  mistake,  there  was  a  job  open. 

It  sounds  like  a  dizzy  performance.  It 
puzzles  me  also,  sinee  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it.  I  am  and  have  been  a  sober  man 
who.se  work  and  recollections  are  not  be¬ 
fuddled  by  drink.  Fellow  members  of  my 
vintage  in  the  Ameriean  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  I’m  sure,  will  bear  witness 
to  this. 

It  is  true,  as  Decker  states,  that  my  old 
friend,  Sinclair  Lewis,  averred  that  he 
used  me  as  the  model  for  the  editor  in 
“It  Can’t  Happen  Here,”  but  if  Decker 
makes  that  point  to  suggest,  like  the  char¬ 
acter  in  the  novel,  who  did  drink,  I  was 
fuzzed  for  seven  years,  it  ju.st  ain’t  so.  “Red” 
was  ribbing  me  in  that  purely  fictitious  tale. 
I  hope  that  Decker  of  the  World  staff 
isn’t  still  irked  that  young  Lardner,  son  of 
my  old  pal.  Ring,  the  young  fellow  then 
being  on  the  staff  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
scooped  the  World  digging  out  what  New 
England  editor  it  was  who  was  thus  car¬ 
icatured. 

Eugene  O’Neill  likewise  was  merely 
ribbing  me  when  he  put  a  charac?ter  in 
his  play,  “Ah  Wilderness,”  a  newspaper 
man  allegedly  from  Waterbury,  Conn., 
depicted  as  continuously  drunk.  Both  he 
and  Lewis  were  having  fun  with  me  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  fact  that  I  used  so  much 
less  liquor  than  either  one  of  them  could 
carry.  Anyhow,  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
my  prodding  of  O’Neill,  urging  him  to  let 
up  for  once  on  his  gloomy  dramas  to  write 
a  comedy,  did  the  trick.  It  was  the  one 
bright  spot  in  his  work  and  was  worth  it 
even  if  he  did  rib  me  for  it.  It  also  tCK)k 
me  almost  seven  years  of  prodding  to  get 
him  into  it. 

If  they  were  not  dc'parted  to  the  place 
where  all  gcxxl  newspaper  men  go,  I  might 
call  as  witnesses  other  pals  who  were  on 
the  New  York  World  staff  as  Decker  was, 
Irvin  Cobb  and  Lindsay  Dennison.  Also 
Jack  Rainey,  the  city  editor  who.  Decker 
.states,  hirM  him  in  four  minutes  flat. 
Rainev  spent  bis  last  days  of  retirement 
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near  me  in  Connectictit  where  we  enjoyed 
reminiscences. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope  still  keeps  going. 
He’ll  remember  me  for  a  theater  contact 
many  years  ago  when  he  threw  over  a 
reporting  job  on  Bennett’s  old  Herald  to 
press  agent  Klaw  &  Erlanger’s  show,  “The 
Only  Way.”  I  hope  he’ll  vouch  for  me.  And 
Decker  need  not  crack,  “Who  the  hell  is 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope?”  Russ  Crouse,  ex¬ 
newspaper  guy,  was  likewise  ribbing  Swope 
when  he  put  that  line  into  the  mouth  of  a 
character  in  “State  Of  The  Union." 

E.  Robert  Stevenson 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

To  THE  Editor:  One  of  these  days,  why 
don’t  you  give  us  newsmen  (and  readers  of 
E&P)  a  bang-up  story  on  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  “Fourth  Estate.”  I  find  difficulty  in 
running  the  expression  to  earth,  and  find 
varying  references  to  its  inception  in  vari¬ 
ous  sources. 

Maybe  you’ve  done  this  before  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  but  I  hate  to  flounder 
on  the  topic  when  some  good  reader  asks, 
“Why  do  they  call  the  press  ‘the  Fourth 
Estate’?” 

W.  D.  Workman  Jr. 
Columbia  (S.C. )  Correspondent, 

Charleston  ( S.C. )  News  and  Courier 

( See  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  E&P,  April  8, 
19.50,  page  68,  for  discussion  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  origin  of  the  phrase.— Editor. ) 

POLITICAL  WHIPPING  BOY 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  sure  all  the  “Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Boys”  say  “Thank  you”  for  your 
excellent  editorial  iii  the  Sept.  15  E&P.  The 
recent  raps  against  Madison  Avenue  remind 
me  of  the  troubles  of  another  strip  of 
asphalt— Wall  Street,  which  is  still  a  whip¬ 
ping  bov  of  politicians  despite  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  economy. 

It  looks  like  the  economic  contributions 
of  Madison  Avenue  whieh  you  list  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  vour  editorial,  faee  the  same 
danger. 

Geo.  C.  Whippi.e  Jr. 

Public  Relation. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

.>00,000  ENTRIES 

To  THE  Editor:  As  a  result  of  Parade’s 
get-out-the-vote  slogan  contest  (E&P,  Aug. 
2.5,  page  4),  more  than  500,000  entries 
were  received. 

The  winner  was  Mrs.  Will  S.  Temple, 
Fountain  City,  Tenn.,  whose  entry  came 
in  through  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News 
Sentinel.  The  judges,  J.  C.  Cornelius,  head 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation; 
Democratic  National  Chairman  Paul  But¬ 
ler  and  Republiean  Chairman  Leonard 
Hall,  all  were  in  complete  accord  with  the 
winning  slogan:  “Vote— you  lucky  Ameri¬ 
can!”  In  addition,  there  will  be  49  addi¬ 
tional  awards. 

Ezra  Dolan 

Parade  Publications,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  in 
The  New  York 
Times 

keeps  going  up 


In  August,  The  New  York  Times  published  more  advertising  than 
in  any  other  August  in  its  history. 


And  August  was  the  21st  consecutive  month  in  which  The  New 
York  Times  set  a  new  record  for  advertising  that  month. 


Not  only  for  itself— but  for  all  New  York  newspapers. 

Because  The  New  York  Times,  as  you  surely  know,  publishes  more 
advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


And  has  been  doing  so  for  the  past  37  years. 

Look  at  the  record  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  year: 


The  New  York  Times  leads  in  advertising 


The  New  York  Times 

34.721.743  lines 

Newspaper  "B" 

23.501.249  lines 

Newspaper  "C" 

14.247,772  lines 

Newspaper  "D" 

11.338.202  lines 

Newspaper 

9,807.718  lines 

Newspaper "F" 

9,387.376  lines 

Newspaper  "G" 

9.080.530  lines 

5w«*rrc Mrdm 


The  New  York  Times  leads  in  advertising  gain 


The  New  York  Times 

3,461,975  Imes  gam 

Newspaper "F" 

1.249.479  lines  gain 

Newspaper  "B" 

993,651  lines  gain 

Newspaper  “C" 

362.695  lines  gain 

Newspaper "D" 

331,486  lines  gam 

Newspaper "E" 

^  321,227  lines  gam 

Newspaper  "G" 

1  5,464  lines  gam 

Siomrcr .  Mrcfin  Rriordt 


There  can  be  only  one  reason  for  this  sustained  and  growing  lead¬ 
ership  of  The  New  York  Times  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  biggest 
market.  Obviously  it  produces  the  results  advertisers  seek. 

Have  you  talked  with  one  of  our  representatives  lately? 

Nett)  Work  Simes 

"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  MINT  ' 
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59.5%  of  Dailies  Back  Ike; 


Adlai  Endorsed  by 

E&P  Preliminary  Poll  Shows 
23.3%  Undeclared  or  Independent 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Daily  newspaper  editorial 
support  at  this  stage  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  is  three 
and  a  half  to  one  in  favor  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  the  Republican  nominee, 
over  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the 
Democratic  nominee. 

In  terms  of  daily  newspaper 
circulation  Eisenhower  is  ahead 
of  Stevenson  about  four  and  a 
half  to  one. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  prelimin¬ 
ary  survey  of  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  shows  that  Eisenhower  is 
being  supported  editorially  by 
59.46%  of  the  newspapers  rep¬ 
resenting  63.23%  of  the  daily 
circulation.  Stevenson  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  17.21%  of  the  dailies 
with  13.8%  of  the  circulation. 

An  indication  of  indecision  or 
the  desire  to  “sit  this  one  out’’ 
is  reflected  in  the  23.33%  of  the 
dailies,  representing  22.94%  of 
the  circulation,  who  responded 
they  had  not  yet  declared  them¬ 
selves  or  they  were  going  to 
remain  independent  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

These  preliminary  figures  are 
based  on  returns  from  883  daily 
papers  (50.1%  of  all  the  dailies) 
with  combined  circulations  of 
28,660,119  (51%  of  total  daily 
circulation).  Results  of  the  final 
and  complete  poll  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  E&P  Nov.  3  just  prior 
to  Election  Day. 

Four  years  ago  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  poll,  published  in  early 
September  because  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  nominating  conventions, 
editorial  support  for  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  five  to  one  over  Ste¬ 
venson  and  the  GOP  nominee 
was  ahead  eight  to  one  in 
terms  of  daily  circulation.  Fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  dailies  were 
recorded  in  that  poll.  In  the 
final  1952  poll  (E&P  Nov.  1, 
1952)  Eisenhower  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  67.34%  of  the  dailies 


with  80.24%  of  the  circulation. 
Stevenson  was  backed  by 
14.52%  of  the  dailies  with 
10.88%  of  the  circulation.  Those 
remaining  independent  repre¬ 
sented  18.14%  of  the  papers 
and  8.88%  of  the  circulation. 

Eisenhower  support  comes 
from  526  daily  newspapers  with 
combined  daily  circulations  of 
18,121,173.  Stevenson  is  backed 
by  152  dailies  with  circulations 
of  3,965,035.  Those  undecided. 


Alabama  . 

1 

10.033 

Arizona  . 

4 

183,225 

Arkansas  . 

2 

26,716 

California  . 

52 

2,121,579 

Colorado  . 

7 

56,968 

Connecticut  . 

14 

304.286 

Delaware  . 

2 

97.995 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . 

Florida  . 

4 

44,530 

Georgia  . 

3 

103,804 

Idaho  . 

4 

39,907 

Illinois  . 

31 

446,928 

Indiana  . 

35 

900.694 

Iowa  . 

23 

344,988 

Kansas  . 

34 

362,459 

Kentucky  . 

2 

9,818 

Louisiana  . 

2 

12,501 

Maine  . 

3 

138,543 

Maryland  . 

3 

42.868 

Massachusetts  . 

12 

942,901 

Michigan  . 

16 

386,706 

Minnesota  . 

12 

291,947 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

16 

862.881 

Montana  . 

4 

20,870 

Nebraska  . 

6 

56.104 

Nevada 

3 

21,128 

New  Hampshire 

4 

39.290 

New  Jersey  .... 

6 

175,928 

New  Mexico . 

5 

17.064 

New  York  .... 

41 

5,133,842 

North  Carolina  . . 
North  Dakota  . 

5 

83,678 

Ohio  . 

.  35 

1,757,430 

Oklahoma  . 

5 

186,748 

Oregon  . 

9 

821.592 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  44 

611.515 

Rhode  Island  . 

2 

33,353 

South  Carolina 

^uth  Dakota 

6 

91,140 

Tennessee  . 

3 

184,153 

Texas  . 

.  18 

569,713 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

7 

77,721 

Virginia  . . 

6 

117,944 

Washington  . 

11 

305,140 

West  Virginia  ... 

-  11 

223..587 

Wisconsin  . 

9 

341.614 

Wyoming  . 

3 

19,836 

TOTALS  . 

. .  525 

18,121,173 

%  of  Total  . 

59.46 

63.23 

17.2% 

undeclared  or  neutral  ballots 
come  from  206  newspapers  with 
6,573,911  circulations. 

Four  years  ago  there  were 
only  86  newspapers  in  the  un¬ 
decided  or  independent  column 
with  circulations  of  a  little  over 
three  million.  This  year  both 
North  Carolina  and  Utah  as 
yet  have  no  papers  in  either 
the  Eisenhower  or  Stevenson 
columns. 

Results  of  this  preliminary 
poll  are  inconclusive,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  appears  that 
Stevenson  has  picked  up  some 
support  in  the  Southern  states 
at  Eisenhower’s  expense.  There 
are  eight  Southern  and  South¬ 
western  states  where  Stevenson 


INDEPENDENT 
STEVENSON  OR  UNDECIDED 


No. 

Circ. 

No. 

Circ. 

4 

37,009 

2 

41,408 

1 

3,575 

1 

6,340 

3 

13,214 

3 

25,213 

7 

51,559 

5 

174,141 

3 

22,021 

3 

8.744 

3 

95,060 

1 

881,687 

5 

242,804 

8 

170,646 

11 

367.613 

4 

31.357 

1 

15,427 

2 

9,606 

9 

102.932 

12 

146,281 

9 

51.079 

1 

19,887 

5 

379,625 

I 

3.058 

1 

2,615 

9 

448,645 

2 

15.902 

5 

121.0  5 

1 

8,683 

2 

39,501 

2 

16,718 

2 

361.780 

10 

402,834 

1 

3,454 

7 

142,636 

1 

7,667 

5 

42.265 

4 

80,047 

I 

7,040 

12 

61,535 

3 

22.711 

1 

4.800 

1 

10,072 

1 

10,617 

2 

26.649 

1 

6.138 

1 

6.235 

1 

54.626 

6 

273.863 

1 

11,318 

1 

25,780 

8 

790,948 

9 

1.085.399 

15 

299,840 

7 

267,575 

3 

19,099 

16 

186.549 

11 

55,871 

7 

34,465 

2 

23,896 

3 

233,336 

23 

625,891 

3 

233,801 

6 

190.896 

1 

3.238 

2 

121.445 

4 

19.729 

6 

97,087 

11 

334,181 

2 

99,801 

4 

42.030 

9 

815.036 

1 

3,646 

2 

228.282 

7 

166,044 

2 

68,807 

5 

367,412 

1 

4,620 

152 

3,965.035 
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6,573,911 

17.21 

13.83 

23.33 

22.94 
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has  more  numerical  support 
than  Elsenhower  compared  to 
six  states  in  that  position  four 
years  ago. 

An  indication  of  some  former 
Eisenhower  supporters  switch¬ 
ing  to  Stevenson  is  seen  in 
Oklahoma,  for  instance,  where 
the  Democratic  nominee  is 
ahead  of  the  Republican  11  to 
5  in  newspaper  support,  and  in 
North  Carolina  where  he  leads 
15  to  nothing.  Four  years  ago 
Oklahoma  was  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  column  12  to  8  and  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  Stevenson 
column  but  only  at  6  to  2. 

These  figures  may  be  adjusted 
radically,  however,  on  the  basis 
of  later  returns. 

Previous  final  and  complete 
polls  have  shown  the  following 
editorial  support  for  nominees 


based  on 
papers ; 

the  number 

of  news- 

Rep. 

Dem. 

1932 

55.5% 

38.7% 

1936 

60.4% 

34.5% 

1940 

66.3% 

20.1% 

1944 

60.1% 

22.0% 

1948 

65.1% 

15.3% 

19.52 

67.3% 

• 

14.5% 

800  Seek  Wages 
From  John  Fox 

Boston 

John  F’ox,  former  publisher, 
Boston  Post,  was  ordered  held 
for  the  grand  jury  Sept.  21  on 
800  complaints  alleging  non¬ 
payment  of  wages  to  Post  em¬ 
ployes.  Mr.  Fox  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Jacob  Lewiton  in 
Boston  Municipal  Court  on  a 
continuance  with  his  new  coun¬ 
sel,  former  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Edward  D. 
Hassan.  Judge  Lewiton  declined 
jurisdiction  and  referred  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Fox  was  allowed  to  go 
on  his  personal  recognizance. 
Meanwhile  in  Federal  court, 
two  additional  appeals  were 
filed  from  an  order  of  Federal 
Judge  George  C.  Sweeney  in 
permitting  three  court-appoint¬ 
ed  trustees  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  borrow  $500,000.  They  were 
by  John  S.  Bottomly,  who 
sought  at  one  time  to  purchase 
the  paper,  and  Intertype  Corp., 
New  York.  Sept.  21  was  the 
deadline  for  filing.  There  are 
now  five  appeals. 
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Guild  Talks  ‘Strike’ 

In  N.  Y.  Negotiations 

The  Representative  Assembly  The  New  York  Local  then  re- 
has  authorized  all  units  in  the  ferred  both  to  the  various  units 
New  York  local  of  the  Newspa-  for  revisions  based  on  individual 
per  Guild  to  take  strike  votes  shop  conditions,  and  for  unit 
in  preparation  for  any  situation  approval. 

that  might  exist  when  Guild  By  June  12  the  unit  on  every 
contracts  expire  on  Oct.  31.  Manhattan  paper  had  ratified 

The  Guild’s  legislative  body  its  contract  proposals  and  in 
took  this  action  unanimously  some  cases  the  adjective  “im- 
without  any  opposition  after  proved,”  in  the  sentence  “no 
listening  to  a  speech  by  Execu-  improved  contract — no  work,” 
tive  Vicepresident  Thomas  J.  was  missing  from  the  final 


Murphy. 


language. 


Normally,  any  unit  that  The  Guild’s  major  aim  this 
wanted  authorization  to  strike  year  is  a  city-wide  pension 
would  be  forced  to  petition  the  system.  This  would  be  set  up 
RA.  with  the  money  negotiated  un- 

“The  publishers  call  our  pro-  der  its  proposal  for  a  20% 
posals  preposterous  and  unreal-  money  package  increase.  The 
istic,”  Mr.  Murphy  told  the  exact  amount  applied  to  the 
gathering  at  Guild  headquar-  new  pension  would  be  deter- 
ters.  “And  they  are  refusing  to  mined  after  the  Guild  sees  how 
bargain  unless  we  first  modify  much  of  the  20%  increase  has 


our  original  proposals.” 


been  won. 


According  to  Guild  sources  The  pension  would  be  ad- 
members  throughout  the  city  ministered  jointly  by  manage- 
were  generally  dissatisfied  with  ment  and  the  union,  and  would 
the  contracts  they  signed  two  allow  for  the  transfer  of  Guilds- 
years  ago.  There  were  sub-  men  from  one  paper  to  another 
stantial  increases  in  salary  but  without  loss  of  pension  rights, 
working  conditions  and  fringe  Other  proposals  include  a 
benefits  were  mostly  not  im-  strengthening  of  job  security 
proved  on  and  hard  bargaining  clauses,  an  increase  in  vaca- 
forced  retrogressions  on  several  tions,  additional  severence  pay, 
of  the  units,  they  claim.  improved  sick  leave,  and  extra 

A  new  approach  was  noted  ’’•Kht  differential.  In  many  units 
this  spring  when  the  Guild  be-  Guild’s  fringe  proposals  ef- 
gan  earlier  than  usual  to  for-  ®  majority  of  the  clauses 

mulate  its  contract  demands.  ^^®  existing  contracts. 

Usually,  this  work  is  done  by  a  O"®  Publisher  has  estimated 
few  of  the  key  Guild  officers  in  the  demands,  as  they  now 

collaboration  with  the  union’s  ®’^*st,  would  involve  a  minimum 
executive  board.  “payroll  cost  increase  of  62.97o-” 

This  time  a  city-wide  Collec-  6  each  paper  had  re- 

tive  Bargaining  Conference  was  eeived  the  Guild’s  contract  pro- 
called  in  April.  Two  meetings  pusals.  On  that  date  the  Daily 
of  ths  group,  held  on  April  17  News  led  the  way  for  manage- 
and  April  19,  wrote  a  “model  *"®"t  by  placing  its  counter¬ 
contract”  that  set  the  standard  proposals  in  the  hands  of  the 
to  be  aimed  by  all  units.  It  con-  Guild.  Since  that  time  contract 
tained  what  were  believed  to  be  meetings  have  been  taking  place 
from  the  Guild  point  of  \new  '^'th  the  various  managements, 
the  best  clauses  of  all  the  con-  There  is  one  factor  which 
tracts  and  included  some  new  may  play  an  important  roll  in 
demands  including  the  30  hour  determining  whether  there  will 
week.  be  a  strike  in  New  York  this 

This  “model  contract”  was  y®^*" — the  top  elective  officers 
presented  to  the  Guild’s  Repre-  the  local  Guild  are  up  for 
sentative  Assembly  at  its  reelection. 

monthly  meeting  April  26.  It  '^®y  ^re,  in  effect,  campaign- 
was  accompanied  by  a  resolu-  for  office  now,  and  the  bal- 
tion  that  contained  the  follow-  loting  which  takes  place  be¬ 
ing  language;  “Be  it  further  tween  Dec.  12  and  Dec.  20  will 
resolved  that  the  conference  determine  whether  their  10-year 
recommend  that  units  attempt  stewardship  of  the  Guild  will 
to  achieve  contracts  by  Nov.  1  continue. 

and  that  each  unit  adopt  a  ‘no  Therefore,  in  a  real  sense  Mr. 
improved  contract — no  work’  Murphy  is  negotiating  his  con¬ 


GUILD  DEMANDS  FOR  1957 

Every  Guild  contract  in  New  York  City  is  negotiated 
separately.  Consequently,  there  are  individual  clauses  that 
do  not  appear  in  all  contracts.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to 
summarize  Guild  demands  this  year  without  amending  each 
with  exceptions.  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  the  table  below 
is  intended  as  a  broad  outline  of  the  Guild’s  proposals  for  the 
next  contract. 

Money 

Future 

20%  money  package  to 
include  pensions  and  a 
wage  increase. 

Preufht 

2  papers  with  pensions. 

6  papers  without  |«n- 
sions.  Present  top  mini- 
mum  tl41.B0. 

Hours 

B  day — 30  hour  week. 

6  day — 86  hour  week. 

Holidays 

10  guaranteed. 

8  guaranteed. 

Vacations 

4  weeks  after  12  years. 

4  weeks  after  6  years. 
One  additional  day  for 
each  year  after  16  years. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Pull  program  eoverii- 
employees  and  family. 

Post  only  paper  that 
covers  employee  and 
family. 

Payroll  infoitnutiun 

All. 

Little  or  none  except 
Post. 

Severance  Pay 

Increased  schedule  and 
fully  funded. 

Most  have  1  week  pay 
for  each  6  months  of 
employment — not  funded. 

Picket  Lines 

RiRbt  to  refuse  to 
cross  .  .  • 

Not  mentioned. 

tracts  of  several  thousand  In 

Guild  members.  OlrlKe  Y  OlC  111 

Mr.  Murphy  told  Editor  &  lariil  Off» 

Publisher  that  the  Guild  is  AOrildllU, 

“prepared  to  strike  at  the  drop  Portland,  Ore, 

of  a  hat.”  Editorial  staff  strikes  against 

The  News  and  the  Post,  mak-  the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
ing  the  first  detailed  counter-  Journal  were  authorized  on 
proposals,  answered  these  Guild  Sept.  18  by  the  Portland  News- 
demands  with  a  statement  that  paper  Guild  membership, 
they  are  interested  in  cutting  The  Portland  local  of  the 
back  on  certain  features  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
present  contract,  improving  on  been  negotiating  with  the  city’s 
none  of  the  exi.sting  clauses  and  two  daily  newspapers  for  more 
obtaining  a  three-year  contract,  than  three  months.  Guildsmen 
The  News  has  offered  to  authorized  their  executive  board 
grant  a  dues  check-off  but  has  to  call  a  strike  if  negotiations 
requested,  in  turn,  a  relaxation  break  down, 
of  the  maintenance-of-member-  Stan  Nast,  Guild  president 
ship  provision  now  in  effect,  here,  said  management  had  of- 
Both  papers  have  indicated  that  fered  a  health  and  welfare  plan 
the  issue  of  wages  will  be  dis-  equivalent  to  a  $3.7r>  weekly 
cussed  at  later  meetings.  raise,  retroactive  to  June  1, 

lO.’iG,  plus  a  $1.25  wage  increase 
*  effective  on  Jan  1,  1957.  He 

Ifin  added  that  the  Journal  has  an- 

^  nounced  its  plans  to  abandon  an 

.jJ  ¥  !K.»|  employer-employe  health  and 

l-ilUt  I  welfare  plan  valued  at  $14.2<i 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  ^  month, 
swarded  a  Las  Vegas  The  Guild  has  a.sked  a  $9 
$190,000  damages  boost  in  the  top  cla.ssification 
e  Las  Vegas  Sun,  its  for  repoi-ters  and  photogra- 
Herman  M.  (Hank)  phers,  higher  pay  for  holiday 
,  and  a  writer,  Ed-  work  and  a  job  classification 
1.  change  for  Oregonian  employes, 

orney,  George  Frank-  • 

led  for  $1,200,000  in  UQme  Buying  Foniiiis 
iction.  He  has  some  .  i  j  •  o 
in  similar  suits  still  Attended  by  Z,5UU 
gainst  the  paper.  A  series  of  five  Chicago 

y  awarded  Mr.  Frank-  Home  Buying  Forums  spon- 
9  punitive  and  $150,-  sored  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
msatory  damages.  He  News,  attracted  more  than 
newspaper  over  an  2,500  men  and  women,  inter- 
hich,  he  said,  dealt  ested  in  owning  homes. 
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policy  .  . 


tract  now  as  well  as  the  con- 


The  resolution  and  the  con-  with  an  alleged  baby  adoption 
tract  were  approved  by  the  RA.  racket. 


$190,000  Damages 
Allowed  In  Libtd 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

A  jury  awarded  a  Las  Vegas 
attorney  $190,000  damages 
against  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  its 
publisher  Herman  M.  (Hank) 
Greenspun,  and  a  writer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Reid. 

The  attorney,  George  Frank¬ 
lin  Jr.,  sued  for  $1,200,000  in 
a  libel  action.  He  has  some 
$3,500,000  in  similar  suits  still 
pending  against  the  paper. 

The  jury  awarded  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  $40,000  punitive  and  $150,- 
000  compensatory  damages.  He 
sued  the  newspaper  over  an 
article  which,  he  said,  dealt 


:afto 

pon- 

)at{y 

than 

iter- 


195« 


Industrial  Peace  Is 
Theme  for  Pressmen 


“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  “You  have  avoided  costly 
your  international  officers,  and  strikes  without  sacrificing  any 
most  of  you  have,  above  most  of  the  principles  of  which  you 
other  unions,  accepted  your  part  are  committed.  I  think  that 
in  the  fight  to  maintain  our  you,  collectively,  can  point  to 
industry  in  its  competition  with  a  record  of  achievement  in  im- 
other  sources  of  communication,  proving  wages  and  conditions 
“You  and  your  officers  have  f®'''  other  unions  can  claim. 


Philadelphia  Mr.  Dunwody  also  warned 

President  Thomas  E.  Dunw^y  orTits^memb^hlp  shown  willin^ess,  not  only  to  “Foremost  of  all,  you  have 

told  the  opening  session  of  the  unions  He  mentioned  protect  your  own  future,  but  achieved  a  reputation  for  honor- 

international  Pnnting  Press-  Sn  buVsaT  the  future  of  the  industry  by  ing  scrupulously  your  written 

men  and  Assistents  Union  con-  *  a  v,-  l  •  accepting  and  implementing  agreements,  which  has  inspired 

v»ntion  here  Monday  that  it  “There  is  a  trend  which  is  .• _ _ .1..  oii  _ 


all  of  us  with  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  yourselves  and 


TorconUnu:  rw;.:  in-  dangerous  to  US  unkssw;  ;^^^^^  improvements  in  the 

dustrial  peace.  it  and  unless  we  prepare  our-  P^TYo^rave  also  maintained  in  yo«r  officers.” 

Throo  nf  the  nation’s  ton  selves  to  defend  every  segment  «“ve  also  maintamea  in  „  ,  , 

Three  ot  tne  nations  top  ^  _ _  _ nratt  «rV,ai-  ia  tn  mo  n  Mr.  Slocum  expressed  ad¬ 

miration  “for  the  way  in  which 

'membeTr  of"  the'  union  'for  onslaughts  from  other  direc-  Pride  of  workmanship  and  belief  you  fellows  not  only  have  con- 


nowsnaner  executives  followed  organization  against  your  craft  what  is  to  me  a 

by  paying  tribute  to  the  officers  raids  by  other  unions,  against  very  important  concept  — your 

.L^momhers  of  the  union  for  onslaughts  from  other  direc-  Pr^de  of  workmanship  and  belief 

and  members  of  the  miion  for  „  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  ducted  your  union  over  the 

linTt  an?  conSderati^“  bf  He  said  that  the  union’s  prob-  “I  think  that  most  of  you,  years,  but  for  the  way  in  which 
tw^n  labor  and  management,  lems  of  defense  have  been  mul-  as  pressmen,  are  proud  of  the 

,  ,  .  „  _  tiplied  during  the  past  four  work  that  you  do,  and  that  you  oave  oeen  rougn  in  a  sense.  1 

We  have  soug  ,  Mr.  un-  yp^j-g^  since  the  last  convention,  are  interested  in  seeing  that  ^'ope  you  will  always  be  tough 

wody  said,  to  e  responsi  e  anticipated  further  those  who  will  come  after  you  ^^at  way.  Business  needs  a 

and  democratic.  We  have  so^ught  p^obipn^g  ^f  t^at  kind  in  the  receive  the  proper  training  to  P‘od-  You  have  a  serious  ob- 

in  our  way  to  restore  confidence  ^be  traditions  of  your  ligation. 

printed  word.  union.  “So  I  hope  you  will  keep 

“That  IS  one  reason  why  we  Praise  for  toe  union  came  prodding  industry,  and  par- 

lay  great  stress  upon  industrial  from  Richard  W.  Slocum,  ex-  ^^loped  wha  "  I^Tsid^r  to  ticularly  the  newspaper  in- 

peace,  why  we  try  with  all  our  ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  3®i®Prg„'^(lb\ene?and^  dustry,  and  keep  us  going  all 

might  to  live  up  to  our  signed  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  a  very  emigntenea  ana  progres 

George  M.  Neil,  general  man-  training  for  apprentices, 

ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  and  you  did  this  voluntarily.”  “At  the  same  time  I  am 

quirer,  and  William  Dwight  of  Both  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  •"nre  you  will  be  reasonable 
c.v,  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran-  Neil  said  they  hoped  for  a  about  it.  I  think  you  will  rec- 

have  been  very  successful,  of  script-Telegram,  president  of  continuation  of  the  pressmen’s  egnize  that  there  are  times 

course  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  principle  of  international  ar-  ^^en  employers  must  say  no. 

in  following  that  progressive  lishers  Association.  bitration.  The  Officers  Report  ^®  aay  no,  we  have  ^^ne 

policy.  Approximately  1400  delegates,  of  the  IPP  &  AU,  presented  to  ‘  ^ 

“We  have  the  machinery  for  representing  104,000  members,  the  convention,  expressed  a 

peace  set  up,  and  as  long  as  registered  for  the  conclave.  Of  s^imilar  hope, 

both  sides  use  that  machinery  that  number,  about  300  rep 


contracts. 

“When  we  sign  those  con¬ 
tracts  we  do  so  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  keeping  them  and  we 


there  is  no  reason  for  industrial  resented  newspaper  pressmen. 


‘The  principle  of  international 


go 

any  further.  When  you  are 
convinced  of  that  sincerity,  go 
along  with  them  on  it, 

“I  want  to  tell  you  of  the 
fine  thing  it  is  that  we  have 


strife,  for  our  members  losing  Mr.  Neil  especially  com-  arbitration,  which  your  union 

time  or  employment.  mended  the  pressmen  for  the  among  the  first  to  adopt,  this  arbitration  agreement  be- 

“You  all  have  in  your  local  Part  they  have  played  in  helping  and  still  advocates,  has  pre-  tween  the  ANPA  and  the 

lions  this  machinerv  nnH  the  to  mainUin  the  newspaper  in-  venteil  needless  loss  both  to  Pressmen’s  International  Union. 


media. 


Mr.  Neil  said. 


unions  this  machinery  and  the  to  maintain  the  newspaper 
International  Union  has  its  ar-  ‘lustry  in  competition  with  other  management  and  yourselves, 
bitration  agreement  which  can 
be  used  by  all  local  unions. 

“Sometimes  there  are  quicker 
ways  of  accomplishing  an  ob¬ 
jective,  but  I  submit  to  you 
that  in  the  long  run  there  is 
no  way  of  doing  so  between 
management  and  labor,  any 
more  than  there  is  between  one 
country  and  another,  than  by 
•ettling  your  differences  every 
time  it  is  humanly  possible, 
and  settling  them  by  negotia¬ 
tion  or  in  peaceful  ways. 

“That  is  why  we  have  the 
oldest  arbitration  agreement  in 
American  industry.  That  is  why 
we  try  to  sell  arbitration. 

“We  know,  however,  that  there 
have  been  many  abuses  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  there  have  been  issues 
Arbitrated  that  had  no  business 
I’^ing  arbitrateii  at  all. 

“It  is  not  a  perfect  formula. 

It  is  an  instrumentality  of 
peace  to  be  used  after  intelli- 
gent,  fair  negotiations  have 
taken  place  and  both  sides  have 
tried  in  an  honest  way  to  settle 
their  difficulties.” 


“I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
too,  on  the  results  you  have  ac¬ 
complished  by  this  policy  of 
consideration.  We  deal  with  a 
number  of  unions  but  no  union 
has  made  the  progress  that 
yours  has  made  over  the  years. 
That  is  because  of  the  manner, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  it  has 
been  done.” 

Mr.  Slocum  inferred  that 
“scaring  is  dangerous,”  on  the 
part  of  some  unions.  He  hit 
by  inference  the  International 
Typographical  Union’s  Unitypo 
program  in  saying  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  was  not  “out  to 
establish  a  press  of  its  own.” 

Mr.  Dwight  noted  there  have 
been  nine  renewals  of  the  ar¬ 
bitration  agreement  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  50  years. 
“It  is  a  tangible  example  of 
living  in  peace  between  two 
great  organizations  represent- 
RICHARD  W,  SLOCUM  (r  in  cut  at  left),  axeeutiva  vicaprasidant,  ing  both  the  employer  and  em- 
Philadalphia  (Pa.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Bullatin,  racaivat  honorary  ployee,”  he  said. 

Prauman  Union  mambarship  from  Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  union  prasident.  “The  agreement  with  youl 
Gaorga  M.  Nail  (I  in  photo  at  right)  ganaral  manager  Philadalphia  very  clearly  indicated  that 

Inquirer,  accepts  similar  membership  from  George  L.  &ooge,  union  ' 

secretary-treasurer.  iCnntinued  on  page  fi4) 
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Movies  Joining  Retailers  SfwlrsAwlrd 
To  Pry  People  from  TV  j«h„ 

7  A  A  j.  T  Philadelphia  Dail„ 

VI  C  I  4  1  “T  r  a  (1  e  -  111  -  Your  -Own-  honored  Sept.  17  by 

>lewspaper  Space  Important  Home-Town”  cooperative  adver.  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for 

tisements  are  beinir  stimulated  his  series  of  articles  on  mental 

Po  National  and  Local  Drives  among  merchants  and  the  movie  health  and  mental  retardation. 

owners  A  success  in  Birmincr-  He  was  one  of  a  group  of 
By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  IZl,  whS  are  ieing Tailed  -dults  and  children  singled  out 

Motion  picture  theatre  own-  Research  Advocated  “Kiddie-Kare  Shows.”  These  are  ^or  special  mention  by  the  city 

ers  and  managers  today  are  j^r.  Reid  advocated  research  morning  attractions,  supported  on  the  169th  anniversary  of  tte 
joining  with  their  local  retail  both  to  newspapers  and  the  by  merchants,  in  order  that  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
merchants  as  never  before  motion  picture  industry.  He  mothers  can  bring  their  chil-  ^he  United  States, 
in  an  all-out  drive  to  pry  people  said  that  in  some  respects,  dren  to  shopping  districts  and  Frasca  Cited 


Newspaper  Space  Important 
To  National  and  Local  Drives 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 
.Motion  picture  theatre  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  today  are 


Research  Advocated 


from  their  home  TV  .sets. 


newspapers  were  “like  the  pro-  leave  them  to  watch  movies 


Frasca  Cited 

The  award,  made  by  Mayor 
Richardson  Dilworth,  cites  Mr. 
Frasca  as  follows: 

“John  Frasca  writes  for  » 


Newspaper  space  is  the  battle  verbial  ostrich  with  its  head  while  they  shop.  Richardson  Dilworth,  cites  Mr 

.  .  in  the  sand.”  As  a  result  of  Get  Children  t)ut  Frasca  as  follows : 

rrilTn  ‘r  research,  he  said,  the  Herald  Texas  showman  sold  20  “John  Frasca  writes  for  , 

i  .  th  fr  t  Tribune  now  is  aggressively  merchants  a  14-week  campaign  living.  But  he  is  honored  today 

into  theatres  and  buyers  irito  trying  to  improve  its  product,  that  included  a  half-page  ad-  for  a  series  of  stories  he  wroti 

^  Research  is  not  only  usually  vertisement  once  a  week  in  his  with  his  heart  about  peopleliv- 

inteiest  when  the  most  ardent  productive,  he  .said,  but  also  lo^al  paper.  The  idea  was  a  ing  in  conditions  which  no  civ- 

showmen  among  the  1,300  gath-  through  it  if,  “we  gain  abetter  free  show  for  children.  12  and  ilized  community  should  toler- 

seminars  insight  into  the  habits  and  de-  under.  ate.  He  wrote  about  our  mental 


sires  of  those  people  we  wish 


,  f*  I  ^  f*  f  insight  into  the  habits  and  de-  under.  ate.  He  wrote  about  our  mental 

Theatre  "o™s  TrAmeriL  to  serve  available  at  hospitals  and  the  plight  of  our 

_ _ .  XT  serve.  fbe  stores.  retarded  children. 

York  la«st  woek  ”  ^  convinced,”  he  con-  a  Universal  Pictures  repre-  “The  State  Legislature  ha« 

,  f.  t  ■  eluded,  “that  as  theatre  owners,  .tentative  pointed  out  that  the  since  inaugurated  a  sweeping 

A  ey  ac  or  is  news  coverage  if  you  present  in  a  convenient,  press-book  merchandise  tie-ups  program  of  reform  in  both 
y  new.spi^ers  o  i  s  competing  comfortable  and  exciting  way  were  becoming  increasingly  im-  these  fields  and  Governor  Lead 
me  ants  are  as  what  Americans  want — both  in  portant  “because  of  the  inroads  er  gives  John  Frasca  much  of 

conceime  as  picture  houses  entertainment  and  in  leadership  made  on  newspaper  news  space  the  credit  for  calling  to  atten- 
over  TV.  Sets  keep  people  home  —your  horizons  can  be  un-  by  TV.”  He  told  of  a  recent  tion  of  our  Commonwealth,  con- 


and  away  from  shopping  dis-  limited. 

tricts.  They  are  losing  more  “Creative  and  individualized 
trade  than  they  are  gaining,  advertising  can  help  inform  the 
the  showmen  were  told.  public  and  create  more  firmly 

“Now  TV  publicity  gets  the  the  habit  of  family  and  indi- 
m  a  j  o  r  play,”  S.  H.  Fabian,  vidual  nights  at  the  movies.” 


“hitch  -  hike”  advertising  cam-  ditions  which  no  good  citizen 


(Continued  on  page  65) 


could  countenance.” 


president,  Stanley  Warner  Cor¬ 
poration,  charged  in  making  the 


Merchant  Tie-Ups 
Norris  Hadaway,  .Alabama 


TOA  keynote  address  Sept.  20.  Theatre,  Birmingham,  Ala.  led 
“The  loss  of  this  pre-selling  a  seminar  on  advertising  and 
has  certainly  accelerated  the  publicity. 

audience  drift  away  from  Mr.  Hadaway  ami  others 
theatres.  Massive  pre-selling  of  participating  agreed  they  were 
pictures  can  help  bring  back  receiving  excellent  cooperation 
this  lost  audience.  Important  from  their  local  newspapers, 
pictures  now  arrive  in  our  thea-  The  Birmingham  Age  -  Herald 
tres  without  a  waiting  public  has  started  printing  a  calendar 
and  only  adequate  pre  -  selling  of  motion  picture  running  times 
can  sub.^titute  for  the  lost  pub-  on  its  front  pages,  Mr.  Hada- 
licity,  alerting  our  patrons  to  way  said.  With  TV  and  radio 
forthcoming  features.”  programs  heavily  publicized  bv 

An  Editor  Speaks  is  important  that 

people  know  exactly  at  what 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  pi  esident  and  time  main  features  are  shown 
editor,  New  York  Herald  Trih-  in  the  theatres. 
une,  addressed  the  closing  TO.A  But  the  cooperation  of  mer- 
session  Sept.  24.  chants,  long  sought  through  ad- 

“Newspapers  and  the  movie  vance  press  books,  is  becoming 
industry  have  long  worked  to-  increasingly  important,  and,  ac- 
gether  in  the  common  interest,”  cording  to  those  who  partici- 
he  said.  1  think  it  also  is  the  pated  in  the  open  discussion,  is 
newspapers’  responsibility  to  today  easier  to  get  than  ever, 
report  on  new  trends  and  de-  “The  merchants  are  realizing 
velopments  in  the  production,  how  important  it  is  to  get 
distribution  and  exhibition  of  people  away  from  their  TV 


movies,”  he  continued. 


sets,  on  to  the  street,  wearing 


Both  newspapers  and  the  out  shoes,  buying  new  clothes,” 
movies  have  been  faced  with  was  how  “Sonny”  Shepherd,  a 
new  situations  requiring  re-  Miami,  Fla.,  exhibitor  phrased 
thinking,  he  pointed  out.  it. 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  award  is  presented  to  John  Frasca,  left. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  reporter,  by  Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth 
of  Philadelphia  at  Independence  Hall  ceremonies.  Mr.  Frasca  was 
cited  for  his  two  series  of  articles  in  the  Daily  News,  one  on  mental 
hospitals  and  the  other  on  retarded  children.  Both  led  to  sweeping 
reforms. 
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3f  ITW  T  1VT  ITT  1  T^\  I*  1  network.  Dr,  Stanton  told 

I  V  I  of  an  Amiiate  Advisory  Board, 

i  T  1  iCT  vy  LIT  Jv  T  TCclLTo  -L/C/TdlU.  made  up  of  elected  representa- 
;  tives  of  affiliated  stations,  add- 

•  1 3  C  CBS  executives 

Practices  Keiore  Lommittee 

complaints. 

T***!!  HflimP  ProVlPr^  ^^IVIust  Buv^^  anH  emphatically  denied  by  the  Chairman  Celler  declared 

leil  OUllSC  jriuucis  i  l.U»l  dllU  attorney.  ‘network  affiliations  are  so 

‘‘Ontinil  Time”  Necessar>  For  CBS,  Dr.  Stanton  ap-  yaJ^We,  the  affiliates  can  only 

upnon  lime  i^ecessar>  peared  before  the  subcommittee 

Presidents  of  the  three  tele-  deed,  and  there  has  been  no  Sept.  24  and  25.  In  a  prepared  jr  r  .  ** 

vision  networks  agreed  in  testi-  collusion  whatsoever.”  statement  he  expressed  confi- 

mony  before  the  House  anti-  Whether  or  not  the  networks  dence  solutions  to  present  prob-  "  r  *•  * 

trust  subcommittee  in  New  should  continue  to  hold  stock  in  lems,  such  as  allocations,  could  -  *  ®  disinclination 

York  this  week  that  practices  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  formed  be  found.  He  added  that  CBS  ^  owners  cross  certain  lines 
under  attack  were  vital  to  sue-  a  subject  of  debate  during  the  along  with  others  have  “ad-  have  the  whip 

cessful  operation.  hearings  because  of  the  protests  dressed  ourselves  vigorously  to  n  <3t  t  /i  •  .i  *i.- 

The  “option  time”  system,  of  the  American  Society  of  it  and  have  made  suggestions  in  T*  .  "  ^cnied  this  view 

network  “must  buy”  policy,  and  Composers,  Authors  and  Pub-  the  field  of  allocations,  not  to  ®  jnsisted  that 

developing  and  producing  net-  Ushers.  Mr.  Samoff  received  the  help  ourselves  but  to  provide  *  **  H  *  b 

work  programs  were  described  commendation  of  Chairman  Cel-  greater  opportunity  for  more  ^  sometimes  we 

as  “the  essence  of  networking”  ler,  as  had  the  head  of  CBS  stations  and  more  networks.”  them.’ 

and  “vital  to  the  medium  and  previously,  when  he  promised  Dr.  Stanton  submitted  for  the  ®  abused  any  power 

the  public”  by  Robert  W.  Sar-  that  after  the  pending  suit  by  record  five  basic  documents,  fu„,„  over 

noff,  president.  National  Broad-  ASCAP  is  settled  he  would  give  gathered  into  a  single  volume,  nai  ad  have  been  a 

casting  Company,  Inc.  Mr.  Sar-  that  matter  careful  considera-  covering  testimony  before  the  ^  °  d'd*  d 

noff’s  stand  agreed  substantially  tion.  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  ^  ^  *  *  ' 

with  that  upheld  by  presidents  Committee  counsel  demon-  and  Foreign  Commerce  June  12,  Ownership  of  Shows 

of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  strated  keen  interest  in  the  fact  1955,  and  other  similar  pro-  Counsel  Meletz  got  into  the 

System  and  the  American  that  all  networks  make  efforts  ceedings.  record  that  57.6  percent  of  all 

Broadcasting  Company,  to  participate  in  profits  of  pro-  Under  the  multiple  ownership  CBS  shows  this  Fall  are  either 

More  Stations  grams  sold  them  by  independent  a  network  is  permitted  to  owned  entirely  by  CBS  or  the 

producers.  But  all  three  top  a  maximum  of  five  VHF  network  has  profit  participation 

“The  root  of  the  television  executives  belittled  the  practice  stations  and  2  UHF  stations,  in  them.  Dr.  Stanton  insisted  as 
problem  is  an  inadequate  num-  by  constantly  adding  “if  any,  CBS  currently  owns  3  VHFs  the  various  programs  were  dis- 
ber  of  stations,  ’  Mr.  Sarnoff  when  profits  were  mentioned.  and  2  UHFs.  cussed  in  detail  that  selection 

maintained.  He  suggested  the  “A  network  s  financial  inter-  Chairman  Celler  asked  if  Dr.  was  made  on  the  basis  of  cir- 

answer  lies  jn  th®  full  utiliza-  ests  in  certain  of  its  programs  gtanton  was  sati.sfied  with  this  culation  and  other  values  rather 

tion  of  the  70  UHF  channels  in  arises  in  connection  with  its  j.yjg  replied  that  he  would  than  CBS  ownership, 
addition  to  the  12  VHF  chan-  functions  of  developing  pro-  see  the  limit  lifted.  Now  “Our  test  is  to  get  the  best 


court,”  he  added. 

Ownership  of  Shows 
Counsel  Meletz  got  into  the 
record  that  57.6  percent  of  all 


Eventual  emergence  of  a  ister  in  it,”  Mr.  Sarnoff  said 
fourth  network  of  TV  stations  ,  .  _ .. _  _ 


appears  to  be  a  conclusion  of 
the  deep  probing  of  the  televi- 


grams  and  there  is  nothing  sin-  application  pending  programs  possible”,  he  said, 

ister  in  it,  Mr.  Sarnoff  said.  ^  fourth  VHF  and  hoped  Walter  Winchell,  New  York 

Limiting  Option  Time  eventually  to  have  five.  He  saw  Daily  Mirror  columnist,  radio 

„  „  _  •  »  j  tu  „  nothing  wrong  with  the  regula-  newscaster,  and  coming  TV 


tneoeep  prouu.g  oi  me  leievi-  Mr.  Sarnoff  rejected  the  sug-  j  showman,  who,  he  says,  grosses 

Sion  industry  being  carried  out  gestions  made  by  independent  “more  than  a  million  dollars  a 

in  many  different  quarters  The  film  producers  that  option  time  concentration  and  therefore  year,”  testified  at  the  subcom- 

rwen  ly  adverti.sed  National  be  restricted  in  the  evening  to  control  in  any  given  area.  mittee  hearing  late  Tuesday 

Telefilm  associates  as  a  “fourth  Ui  hours.  It  would  cause  NBC  k  u*  ♦ 

network”  was  described  by  Mr.  to  operate  at  a  loss,  he  said.  .  ^  n  ^^ternoon. 

Samoff  as  “not  really  a  net-  Mr.  Samoff,  as  had  Dr.  Frank  works  are  not  now  directly  con-  He  reached  Federal  Court 
work.”  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  and  by  FCC,  but  rather  from  poljce  court  pointing  to 

Rnhart  F  Kintnor  nrcxiidoni  through  the  affiliated  Stations,  blood  on  his  cuff.  The  blood  was 

‘Paramount  Case’  io,.i’oroH  hnv”  Chairman  Celler  wanted  to  from  Leonard  Morgan,  46,  New 

TV  network  head,  nopporl«l  ^Uc’y  doo*  not  exclIlSf  small  I™"”  h'  was  averse  to  hav-  fork  photop- 

by  counsel  denied  emphatically  national,  regional  or  local  ad-  /CC  regulate  networks  di-  rapher,  badly  beaten  in  a 

any  semblance  of  monopoly  in  vertisers  from  television.  When  y-  Stanton  declared  he  street  brawl  with  t^n-age 
restraint  of  trade  in  violation  Mr.  Samoff  boasted  231  ad-  regulation,  hoodlums  at  5  a.m.  that  same 


of  anti-trust  laws.  Possibility  vertisers  used  the  network  in 
of  “divestiture”  of  network-  1955,  Chairman  Celler  inter- 
owned  or  affiliated  stations,  in  rupted  to  comment  that  that  was 


morning.  Other  newspaper  men 
Handling  of  Affiliates  injured  in  the  fracas  were 

Continuing  testimony  Tues-  Philip  Greitzer,  43,  and  Ralph 


line  with  the  Paramount  Thea-  not  a  very  impressive  number,  day.  Dr.  Stanton  was  ques-  Gonzales,  21,  photogtapher  and 

ties  case  in  1948  mentioned  fre-  The  NBC  head  said  the  figure  tioned  about  a  memorandum  ^Py  boy.  New  r  ork  Newx. 

quently  by  committee  counsel,  represented  onlv  national  ad-  written  by  the  manager  of  ospita  itc  . 

was  battered  down  each  time  vertisers.  '  WFMZ-TV,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Winchell  took  the  seat 

by  attorneys  representing  the  „  . .  „  .  now  defunct,  alleging  this  sta-  warmed  for  long  hours  pre- 

networks.  Robinson-Patman ,  tion  was  denied  valuable  viously  by  Dr,  Frank  Stanton, 

Among  counsel  flanking  Mr.  Mr.  Kintner  of  ABC  com-  affiliation  with  CBS  through  CBS  president.  The  columnist 


Robinson-Patman  ? 


Samoff  was  John  Sennett,  who  pleted  his  testimony  last  Sept,  action  by  WCAU-TV,  o'^ed  by  had  been  up  covering  his  brand 

pointed  out  he  had  the  privilege  21.  At  the  close  of  questioning,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Don-  of  new.s  since  3  p.m.  the  previ- 

of  arguing  the  Paramount  case  committee  counsel  sought  to  aid  Thornburg,  WCAU  presi-  ous  day,  a  lonf^r  than  24-nour 

in  court.  He  insisted  there  was  bring  out  that  a  TV  show  dent,  has  denied  this  assertion,  shift.  He  was  there,  tired  as  he 

no  application  whatsoever  of  might  be  considered  a  commodi-  according  to  Dr.  Stanton.  was,  he  said,  to  tell  by  per- 
the  findings  in  the  theatre  suit  ty,  and,  therefore,  come  under  Congres.sman  Keating  wanted  sonal  experience  how  one  mim 
to  the  TV  story,  where,  he  said  provi.sions  of  the  Robinson-  to  know  how  affiliated  stations  can  control  an  entire  networ  , 
“competition  is  most  active  in-  Patman  Act.  This  suggestion  could  take  up  grievances  with  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Newspaper  Week: 

Ceremonies,  Contests, 
Shows  Are  Scheduled 


National  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  1-8  is  being  observed  ex¬ 
tensively  and  diversely  by  news¬ 
papers  and  governmental  units 
throughout  the  nation. 

“An  informed  citizenry  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  health,  strength 
and  growth  of  our  democracy,” 
asserted  Gov.  Averell  Harriman 
of  New  York  in  his  proclama¬ 
tion,  one  of  many  issued  by 
governors  and  mayors.  “In 
print  and  in  pictures,  our  news¬ 
papers  perform  many  public 
services  by  presenting  the  news, 
by  interpreting  events,  by  arous¬ 
ing  public  interest  in  issues  and 
worthy  causes,  by  special  ar¬ 
ticles  and  columns  for  those 
interested  in  various  fields,  by 
helping  merchants  move  goods 
from  shelves  and  showrooms 
by  advertising,  which  keeps  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  and 
people  in  jobs. 

Great  Growth 

“It  is  encouraging  that  5G,- 
000,000  of  our  people  daily 
spend  almost  $3,200,000  in 
nickels  and  dimes  for  their  daily 
newspapers,  that  18,000,000 
grass  -  root  American  families 
subscribe  annually  for  their  local 
weeklies,  and  that  the  net  paid 
circulation  of  Ametican  news¬ 
papers  is  the  highest  in  history,” 
Gov.  Harriman  added. 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  offer¬ 
ing  engraved  cups  for  the  best 
NNW  promotion  by  its  member 
papers.  Lester  R.  Barnhill, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  promotion 
manager,  is  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Awards  Committee. 
Serving  with  him  is  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Griffin,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Miami  Daily  A’ew.s. 

“Your  Newspaper  —  Free¬ 
dom’s  Key  to  Better  Living,” 
the  theme  of  this  year’s  NNW 
observance,  was  selected  as 
being  both  practical  and  inspi¬ 
rational  after  consultation  with 
200  promotion  managers,  said 
the  national  NNW  chairman, 
Richard  H.  Miller,  assistant 
general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion. 

NNW  Idea  Kits 

Material  has  been  supplied  to 
every  daily  newspaper  by  the 
NNW  committee,  the  mat  serv¬ 
ices  and  press  groups.  State 
press  associations  distributed 
NNW  idea  kits. 


Paul  J.  J.  Martin,  Canadian 
Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare  and  Canadian 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker 
when  opening  ceremonies  for 
1956  National  Newspaper 
Week  are  held  at  12:15  p.m., 
Oct.  1,  at  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette, 
the  only  existent  newspaper 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
will  honor  the  patron  saint  of 
publishing  on  the  250th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  year  of  his  birth 
in  the  ceremony.  It  will  take 
place  at  luncheon  at  the  Poor 
Richard  Club,  America’s  oldest 
advertising  club,  dedicated  to 
Franklin’s  memory  and  named 
for  him. 

Historic  Sword 

At  the  ceremony,  which  will 
be  attended  by  200  newspaper 
and  advertising  executives,  a 
sword  used  in  the  Continental 
Army’s  abortive  invasion  of 
Canada  in  the  winter  of  1775- 
76  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
Canadian  provinces  to  join  the 
American  colonies  in  revolt 
against  the  Crown,  will  be  pre¬ 


sented  by  the  Montreal  Gazette 
to  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion,  Frank¬ 
lin  was  diplomatic  envoy  to 
Canada. 

The  sword  is  a  token  of  the 
unity  which  prevails  between 
the  two  nations  and  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  the  free  press 
they  now  share. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is 
sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
which  represent  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields. 

The  week  is  designed  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  understanding  of  the 
public  at  large  of  the  necessity 
for  a  free  press  in  maintaining 
a  free  society  and  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
basic  and  enduring  means  of 
communication  among  free 
peoples. 

Historic  Editions 

One  phase  of  the  observance 
will  be  an  exhibit  of  historic 
editions  of  newspapers  at  the 
Hessian  Guardhouse  Museum, 
Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.  The  display  is  in 
two  parts,  one  showing  daily 
and  weekly  civilian  newspapers 
and  the  other  showing  Army 
and  Carlisle  Indian  School  pub¬ 
lications. 


Reflecting  the  252-year  hi|. 
tory  of  newspapers  in  the  U.  8, 
the  exhibit  will  continue  on  di». 
play  until  Oct.  17.  It’s  open  ti 
the  public  on  Wednesday 
Sunday  afternoons  from  1  to  5 
p.m. 

Newspaperboy  Day 

Parade  magazine  on  Oct.  7  n 
carrying  an  editorial  featuie, 
“An  Actor’s  Advice,”  by  Mer- 
vyn  Leroy,  paying  tribute  tt 
the  important  part  that  bein| 
a  newspaperboy  played  a 
starting  him  on  a  successfgl 
career.  It  ties  in  with  National 
Newspaperboy  Day. 

“Better  work  opportunities” 
is  the  theme  selected  for  Newv 
paperboy  Day  use  in  California, 
on  Oct.  6,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  A.  Macklin,  managing 
director,  California  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Foundation.  The  slogan  (k- 
veloped  at  the  State  Govemor’i 
Youth  Conference  at  which 
4,000  youth  leaders  agreed 
unanimously  on  the  need  of  pro¬ 
viding  work  opportunities  to 
curtail  juvenile  delinquency,  he 
explained. 

Linage  Report 

The  monthly  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  reports  pre¬ 
pared  by  Media  Records  were 
received  too  late  for  publicatioa 
this  week  and  will  appear  in 
E&R  Oct.  6. 


ARKANSAS  AND  OKLAHOMA  newspaper  executives  met  for  three  days  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Conducting  the 
meetings  was  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  center,  front  row,  who  publishes  newspapers  in  each  of  the  towns  from  which 
the  executives  came.  Attending  were,  front  (I  to  r)  C.  W.  Parkinson,  comptroller  of  the  newspapers;  R.  I- 
Bentley,  general  manager,  Southwest  American  and  Times  Record,  Fort  Smith;  Mr.  Reynolds,  publisher  of  each 
of  the  newspapers;  J.  L  Jennings,  general  manager,  Bartlesville  (Okie.)  Examiner  Enterprise  and  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  newspapers  and  the  Rogers  (Ark.)  News;  W,  D.  Barksdale,  managing  editor,  Fort  Smith  Times  Record. 
Standing  (I  to  r)  Delbert  Shugars,  executive  editor,  Bartlesville  Examiner  Enterprise;  Don  Dobbs,  editor,  Okmul¬ 
gee  (Okie.)  Daily  Times;  C.  F.  Byrns,  editor-in-chief,  Southwest  American  and  Timas  Record;  W.  F.  Bickford, 
editor,  Blackwell  (Okie.)  Journal-Tribune;  Leroy  Fry,  managing  editor,  Southwest  American;  James  Lines,  editor, 
Chickasha  Okla.)  Express;  C.  C.  Lambert,  Rogers  Daily  News. 
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TRAVELING  SALESMEN 

Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


AFTER  THE  BIG  ONE 


Rogerson,  Newsday 


STUMPING  SEASON 

Immel,  Peoria  Journal  Star 


Chicago  Sun- 
TimesExposes 
State  Scandal 

Chicago 

The  painstaking  digging  of 
a  Chicago  Sun^Timea  reporter, 
plus  the  continued  tenacity  of 
the  newspaper  to  pursue  a  tedi¬ 
ous  course,  have  resulted  in  four 
men  cited  in  true  bills  reported¬ 
ly  voted  by  a  Cook  County 
grand  jury  in  connection  with 
the  Illinois  surplus  food-hauling 
scandal  uncovered  originally  by 
the  Sun-Times. 

Richard  Lewis  is  the  Sun- 
Times  reporter  who  did  the 
major  share  of  the  investigative 
work  in  connection  with  the 
2H-year  Dunbar  food-hauling 
contract  probe.  Facing  indict¬ 
ments  are: 

Vernon  L.  Nickell,  65,  state 
superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction;  James  W.  Dunbar, 
47,  Springfield  trucker  and 
Probate  Court  clerk  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  County;  Frank  0.  Washam, 
62,  Chicago  school  lunchroom 
supervisor;  and  Harold  A. 
Wolfe,  49,  state  director  of 
school  lunchrooms. 

3  Counts 

The  counts  in  the  reported 
true  bills  are  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices;  conspiracy  to  prevent 
competition;  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Meanwhile,  State  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Latham  Castle  has  asserted 
that  James  Dunbar  should  re¬ 
turn  $601,748  received  from  his 
$1,382,670  contract.  He  has 
served  notice  that  he  will  sue 


in  Sangamon  County  for  re¬ 
covery  of  the  state’s  $114,138 
share  of  the  money. 

The  Sun-Times  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  the  Dun¬ 
bar  exclusive  contract  to  public 
attention,  resulting  in  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  forcing 
Superintendent  Nickell  to  can¬ 
cel  the  contract,  April  1,  1955 
after  the  Sun-Times  disclosed 
its  excessive  cost  to  schools. 

Dunbar  Brings  Suit 

A  new  contract  was  awarded 
after  competitive  bids  were 
taken,  something  that  Mr. 
Nickell  had  “neglected”  to  do  in 
awarding  the  first  contract  to 
Dunbar  &  Co. 

Late  last  April,  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  his  firm  brought  a  $300,000 
libel  suit  against  the  Sun-Times, 
charging  that  libelous  state¬ 
ments  had  been  published  in 
S-T  articles  and  editorials  rela¬ 
tive  to  himself  and  his  trucking 
firm.  Hearings  on  the  suit  are 
yet  to  be  heard. 

The  Cook  County  grand 
jury’s  finding  are  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Sangamon 
County  grand  jury  which  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Dunbar  contract 
for  seven  days  last  December 
and  later  reported  no  evidence 
was  found  that  warranted  crimi¬ 
nal  charges  in  court. 

Tags  on  Furniture 

The  Sun-Times  became  in¬ 
terested  in  Mr.  Nickell’s  con¬ 
duct  when  a  reporter,  during 
the  1954  senatorial  election  cam¬ 
paign,  noted  that  office  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  Cook  County  Repub¬ 
lican  Headquarters  bore  tags 
stating  that  such  furniture  was 
the  property  of  the  state  su¬ 


perintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  Sun-Times  carried  the 
story  and  Milburn  (“Pete”) 
Akers,  S-T  executive  editor,  de¬ 
cided  to  look  into  Mr.  Nickell’s 
stewardship. 

Mr.  Akers  assigned  Richard 
Lewis  to  go  to  Springfield  and 
make  a  thorough  study  of  Mr. 
Nickell’s  political,  as  well  as 
educational  activities. 

Richard  Lewis,  who  joined  the 
Sun-Times  following  the  demise 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times,  was  awarded  in  1955  the 
Marshall  Field  award  for  out¬ 
standing  reporting  in  1954  on 
the  strength  of  his  Dunbar  ex¬ 
pose. 

• 

Australian  Press  Hits 
Olympics  Committee 

Melbourne 

The  Australian  press  de¬ 
nounced  the  action  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Olympics  Committee  in 
“blacking  out”  TV  and  theater 
newsreel  coverage  of  the  1956 
Olympic  Games. 

The  editorial  attacks  backed 
similar  charges  by  the  world’s 
largest  news  film  agencies  that 
the  committee’s  restrictions 
would  restrict  television  and 
motion  picture  news  programs 
in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

The  Australian  committee 
had  reserved  the  right  to  all 
films  made  of  the  games  and 
named  a  New  York  agent  to 
offer  them  commercially  to 
television  and  all  other  motion 
picture  outlets  around  the 
world. 

The  news  film  organizations 
had  sought  to  obtain  the  rights 
to  coverage  for  news  purposes 
only. 


3  Newsmen  Attacked 
By  4  Teen  Thugs 

Three  New  York  newsmen 
were  attacked  and  beaten  by 
four  young  hoodlums  at  5:30 
a.m.  Sept.  25  at  Broadway  and 
51st  Street. 

Treated  in  a  hospital  for  cuts 
and  bruises  were  Philip  Greitz- 
er,  43,  New  York  Daily  News 
photographer;  Ralph  Gonzalez, 
21,  News  copyboy;  Lenny  Mor¬ 
gan,  46,  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriean  photographer. 

Mr.  Gonzales  was  waiting 
for  Mr.  Greitzer  to  return  from 
a  nearby  police  call  when  four 
Marine  enlistees  cursed  and  in¬ 
sulted  him.  Mr.  Greitzer  drove 
up  to  the  corner  and  Mr.  Gon¬ 
zalez  leaped  into  the  radio  car. 
The  two  were  forced  out  of  the 
car,  knocked  down,  kicked.  Mr. 
Morgan  arrived  in  another 
radio  car,  took  pictures,  and 
was  attacked. 

Two  of  the  thugs  were 
caught  and  charged  with  fe- 
lonius  assault. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  in  identical  telegrams  to 
New  York’s  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner  and  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan,  urged  “all 
lawful  measures”  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  teen-age 
assailants.  The  Guild  urged 
that  repetition  of  such  assaults 
“whether  against  news  workers 
or  others,  be  forcefully  dis¬ 
couraged.” 

• 

New  INS  Bureau 

Opening  of  a  new  bureau  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  headed  by  David 
J.  Oestreicher,  was  announced 
by  International  News  Service. 
It  is  located  in  Station  KPHO 
Building. 
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Food  Editors 
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More  than  160  newspaper 
food  editors  were  praised  this 
week  for  their  “fine  efforts” 
which  have  become  increasing¬ 
ly  productive  as  measured  by 
the  growing  investment  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  the 
food  industry. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  told  the  1956 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  that  in  1944 
the  food  industry  spent  $237- 
million  annually  for  newspaper 
food  advertising.  Today  it 
spends  $573-million. 

“You  have  contributed  to  this 
tremendous  growth  by  inform¬ 
ing  your  people  about  new 
products  and  by  whetting  their 
appetites  and  interest  with 
your  recipes  and  suggested 
uses,”  said  Mr.  Willis. 


ROP  Color 


Amazed  at  Readership 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president,  H. 
J.  Heinz  Co.,  said  he  is  always 
amazed  by  the  reports  on 
readership  of  newspaper  food 
pages.  “We  know  that  home¬ 
makers  are  busy  people.  But 


NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS— Harold  W.  Comfort,  president,  The 
Borden  Co.,  entertains  a  group  of  newspaper  food  editors  during 
their  annual  week-long  conference  in  New  York.  Borden's  was  host  to 
160  food  editors.  Shown  (bottom  to  top)  are:  Anna  Petz,  Newark 
(NJ.)  Evening  News;  Mr.  Comfort;  Edith  Barber,  General  Features 
Syndicate;  and  Elizabeth  De  Sylva,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 


A  highlight  of  the  conference 
sponsored  annually  by  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  was  a 
discussion  of  the  effective  use 
of  editorial  ROP  color  on  news¬ 
paper  food  pages.  Questions 
were  submitted  from  the  floor 
to  a  ROP  color  panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Grace  Hartley, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Clarice 
Rowlands,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  and  Harry  Gwaltney 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
ROP  Color  Service.  The  panel 
was  moderated  by  James  S.  Mc¬ 
Nulty,  vicechairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

Questions  asked  indicated  a 
wide  interest  in  the  subject  but 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
basic  mechanics  involved.  One 
editor  wanted  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferences  among  the  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  rolling  ROP  color  mats; 
another  was  concerned  over 
telling  the  difference  between 
original  and  duplicate  trans¬ 
parencies.  She  told  the  panel 
that  her  art  department  re¬ 
fused  to  use  any  transparency 
other  than  the  original  on  the 
grounds  that  duplicates  were  no 
good. 


in  a  recent  report  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Readership,  based  upon  21  is¬ 
sues  of  newspapers  of  last  win¬ 
ter,  we  find  that  as  many  as 
78%  of  all  women  readers  read 
the  food  pages. 

“The  only  pages  of  these 
newspapers  which  had  higher 
ratings  with  these  readers,” 
Mr.  Heinz  said,  “wore  the  front 
pages  and  the  photo  pages.  You 
did  better  than  the  comic  page. 
You  did  better  than  the  society 
and  fashion  pages.  You  did  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  amusement  page. 
You  did  better  than  the  radio- 
TV  page.” 

Mr.  Heinz  appealed  to  the 
food  editors  for  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  baby  care  and  to  the 
advancements  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  infant  nutrition. 

Urges  .Male  Appeal 

Dr.  Lendal  H.  Kotschevar, 
chairman  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Food  Services  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University,  urged 
the  food  editors  to  slant  a 
“woman’.s  page”  educational 
campaign  toward  the  man  of 
the  house.  He  said  that  such  a 
project  would  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  in  divorce,  juvenile 
delinquency,  mental  illness  and 
other  problems. 

More  men  are  deriving  pleas¬ 
ure  from  cooking,  shopping, 
decorating,  planning  entertain¬ 
ment,  caring  for  children  and 
other  household  duties.  Dr.  Kot¬ 
schevar  said,  but  they  hesitate 
to  admit  it  because  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  consider  such  work 


Free  Subs  Sent 
To  .Antarctica 


Greenville,  S.  C. 


Officials  Say 
Newsprint  Is 
Not  So  Short  P 


non-masculine.  A  newspaper 
campaign,  he  pointed  out,  could 
remove  this  stigma  and  en¬ 
courage  men  to  participate  even 
more  in  home  endeavor. 

The  food  editors  put  in  a 
busy  week.  Business  sessions 
were  held  each  morning  and 
afternoon,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  Luncheons,  receptions  and 
dinners  were  tendered  by  more 
than  30  leading  food  processors 
and  trade  associations.  An  in¬ 
ternational  flavor  was  injected 
into  this  year’s  program  with 
a  dinner  at  the  United  Nations, 
a  Danish  Midnight  Supper, 
and  a  “Jamaican  Jamboree.” 
An  hour  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  was  set 
aside  for  “filing  time.” 


Washington 

Congress  has  been  told  then 
will  be  an  easing  in  the  supply, 
demand  relationship  for  newv 
print  in  the  last  half  of  thu 
year  but  some  consumers  may 
experience  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  tonnage. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
makes  these  forecasts  in  a  r^ 
port  to  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  up¬ 
dating  and  revising  data  sub¬ 
mitted  in  January. 

The  Forest  Products  Division. 
Department  of  Commerce,  said: 

1.  United  States  new.sprint 
consumption  in  the  first  sii 
months  was  about  3,404,00v 
tons  compared  with  3,195,000 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1955, 
an  increase  of  6.5%. 

2.  Full-year  demands  will  be 
6,850,000  tons  for  consumption, 
plus  200,000  to  build  inventory 
to  a  45-day  supply  level,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  demand  of  7,0.50,000 
tons. 


3.  Domestic  production  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year 
was  795,000  tons  compared  with 
698,000  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  1955,  an  increase  of  13.9%; 
full  year  production  will  be  up 
11.2%  over  1955,  to  1,630,000 
tons. 

4.  Total  supply  from  all 
sources,  minus  exports,  will  be 
7,005,000  this  year,  9.2%  over 
1955. 


5.  Domestic  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  is  expected  to  reach  2,- 
350,000  tons  by  1958,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  810,000  tons  or  near¬ 
ly  53%  above  the  1955  level. 


The  News-Piedmont  Com¬ 
pany’s  most  distant  “subscrib¬ 
ers”  are  getting  their  papers 
free. 

In  a  gesture  of  good  will  to¬ 
ward  the  300  men  of  the  18th 
Air  Force,  from  Donaldson  Air 
Force  Base  here,  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  in  Antarctica,  10  cop¬ 
ies  each  of  the  News  and  the 
Piedmont  are  being  sent  com¬ 
plimentary  to  them  daily. 

The  copies  go  by  surface 
mail  to  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  where  troop  carrier 
planes  will  airlift  them  to  Lit¬ 
tle  America. 


First  Forei^  Client 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Copley  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Manila  (P.I.) 
Bulletin  is  its  first  foreign 
client  in  extension  of  the  serv¬ 
ice’s  Global  Report  and  Pan 
American  Report  to  overseas 
newspapers.  Russell  Brines, 
editor,  said  articles  will  be  of¬ 
fered  soon  to  newspapers  in  the 
Far  East,  Latin  America  and 


Europe. 


Shannon  Appointed 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Daily 
Citizen  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  Shannon  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


I 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


N.Y.  State  To  Hold 
Trading  Stamp  Parley 


deemable  mainly  at  redemption 
centers  maintained  by  the 
stamp  companies,  for  premium 
items  of  a  “stamp”  value  stated 
in  a  catalogue.  The  stamps  are 
advertised  as  “free”  to  consum¬ 
ers,  suggesting  that  those  who 
save  and  redeem  them  obtain 
premiums  without  cost. 


PHUilllill 


Cash-discount  trading  stamp 
plans,  which  have  generally 
been  helping  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage  throughout  the 
U.S.  (E&P,  June  23,  page  16), 
have  aroused  a  great  contro¬ 
versy. 

In  New  York  State,  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  become  “so  confused” 
that  Gov.  Harriman  has  asked 
his  Consumer  Consul  Dr.  Per¬ 
sia  Campbell  to  call  a  repre¬ 
sentative  State  Conference  on 
Oct.  2  in  the  Executive  Cham¬ 
ber,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Startling  Expansion 

Although  trading  stamps 
have  been  used  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  device  for  half  a  century, 
their  rapid  expansion  in  the 
past  few  years  is  a  startling 
phenomenon.  Estimates  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  practice  vary 
widely.  A  source  quoted  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  trade  asserts 
that,  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
between  25  and  31  billion  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  retail  goods  and 
services  are  covered  by  stamp 
plans.  The  largest  trading 
stamp  company  claims  publicly 
that  20  million  families  are 
using  its  stamps.  In  1955,  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  the  parctice 
was  under  consideration,  or 
passed  in  over  half  of  the 
states. 

These  stamps,  or  the  use  of 
them,  may  be  bought  by  retail¬ 
ers  from  stamp  companies  or 
may  be  provided  directly  by  the 
retail  outlet  itself  or  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  outlets.  There  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  trading  stamp  com¬ 
panies  in  recent  years;  current 
estimates  range  widely  around 
the  400  mark. 

The  price  of  the  stamps  to 
retailers  is  said  to  be  between 
t2.00  and  $3.00  per  thousand, 
the  price  varying  by  quantity 
taken  and  for  promotional  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  .stamps  are  issued  to  con¬ 
sumers  either  automatically  or 
on  request,  by  retailers  who 
have  adopted  stamp  plans,  in¬ 
cluding  food  stores,  gasoline 
stations,  general  merchandi.se 
stores,  etc.,  with  food  stores 
predominating.  The  stamps  are 
usually  issued  on  the  basis  of 
one  stamp  for  each  10c  of  pur¬ 
chases,  breakage  being  in  favor 
f>f  the  retailer.  They  are  re- 
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The  estimated  rate  of  re¬ 
demption  under  different  stamp 
plans  varies  widely  from  very 
low  figures  to  as  high  as  95%. 
The  increased  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp  plans  covering  a 
variety  of  stamps,  no  doubt 
slows  up  the  rate  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  stamp  companies  hold 
certain  reserves  against  their 
outstanding  stamps;  the  size 
and  use  of  these  reserves  is  a 
subject  of  question. 

A  feature  of  the  system  is 
the  “family  of  non-competitive 


CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  20 


g  Sherman  Clay  &  Co. 

I  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

P  The  West’s  largest  musical 
a  merchandise  chain  with  16 
B  stores  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
1  ington,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
j  fomia. 

i  Newspaper  Budget: 
i  $165,000 


E  THERE  is  no  question 
J  about  the  value  and  impor- 
g  tance  of  newspaper  adver- 
g  tising  to  Clay  Sherman, 
g  president. 

E  Clay,  a  grandson  of  the 
I  chain’s  founder,  began  his 
I  career  in  the  retail  music 
^  business  as  a  stock  clerk  in 
J  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  branch 
B  store  20  years  ago.  He  be- 
I  came  pre.sident  in  1949  and 
■  has  since  been  engaged  in 
B  administration  of  the  chain, 
I  including  policy  supervision 
s  of  advertising  and  promo- 
c  tion. 

¥  “Newspapers,”  Clay  said, 
¥  “are  the  backbone  of  our  ad- 
g  vertising.  Not  only  do  they 
P  allow  the  flexibility  we  need 
g  to  coordinate  our  advertising 
1  effort  with  in-store  promo- 
g  tions,  but  they’ve  proved  the 
S  best  possible  method  of 
g  reaching  our  potential  cus- 
g  tomers.  Newspaper  adver- 
S  tising  results  in  direct  ac- 
5  tion;  brings  people  into  our 
g  stores  knowing  what  they 
g  want  and  ready  to  buy.” 

1  “According  to  Clay  55% 
g  of  his  total  ad  budget  of 
g  $300,000,  or  $165,000,  goes 
M  into  newspaper  space.  Aver- 
B  age  weekly  linage  for  all  16 
B  stores  is  about  7,500  lines. 


Clay  Sherman 


Balance  of  the  budget  is  de-  B 
voted  to  promotional  litera-  1 
ture,  radio  spots  and  miscel-  J 
laneous  media.  g 

“In  each  of  the  cities  g 
where  our  stores  are  locat-  j 
ed,”  Clay  said,  “we  use  local  B 
newspapers  as  our  primary  5 
medium.  Metropolitan  news-  B 
papers  and  supplements  in  3 
major  cities  are  used  to  sup-  g 
port  local  operations  and  to  g 
give  additional  coverage  in  g 
the  most  thickly  populated  g 
centers.”  ^ 

Clay  added  that  he  con-  j 
sistently  merchandises  his  | 
newspaper  ads  via  in-store  1 
displays  of  tearsheets,  mail-  B 
ing  reprints  as  bill  staffers  J 
and  tying  them  in  with  win-  B 
dow  displays.  B 

“There  is  no  question  in  g 
my  mind  about  the  value  B 
and  impoi-tance  of  newspa-  3 
per  advertising,”  Clay  said.  B 
— R.  B.  McI.  1 


stores”  which  the  different 
stamp  companies  try  to  sign  up 
with  their  particular  plan. 

Controversy  Started 

This  “premium”  practice  has 
aroused  a  great  controversy  all 
over  the  country.  It  has,  for 
instance,  featured  a  spectacular 
conflict  between  the  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  Company  and  the 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  Some 
trade  associations  in  New  York 
State,  such  as  the  New  York 
State  Food  Merchants  A.ssoci- 
ation.  The  New  York  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
various  gasoline  dealer  associ¬ 
ations,  are  opposed  to  the 
stamp  plans  for  differing  rea¬ 
sons.  Two  federal  investigations 
are  presently  under  way  one 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agn’iculture,  and  the  other  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
concerned  about  the  effect  of 
trading  stamps  on  retail  prices, 
on  competitive  practice,  and  so 
on. 

Meanwhile,  large  numbers  of 
families  in  New  York  State  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  saving,  redeeming,  swap¬ 
ping,  giving  away,  mislaying, 
rejecting  .stamps  of  different 
types  and  colors.  Some  con¬ 
sumers  change  their  patterns 
of  shopping  from  one  outlet  to 
another,  or  from  one  day  to 
another  in  response  to  stamp 
offers;  some  find  excitement  in 
“giveaways  for  which  the  other 
fellow  pays”;  others  question 
whether  they  themselves  are 
the  “other  fellow”. 

In  view  of  this  confused  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  subject  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  the  families  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  this  State,  Governor 
Harriman  has  asked  his  Con¬ 
sumer  Coun.sel  to  call  a  repre¬ 
sentative  State  Conference  to 
try  to  get  more  factual  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  clearer  expression 
of  points  of  view  with  respect 
to  it. 

Main  Parley  Questions 

The  main  questions  on  which 
more  light  should  be  thrown  ap¬ 
pear  to  be:  (1)  the  effect  of 
trading  stamps  on  retail  prices; 
(2)  the  effect  on  the  trend  from 
small  to  larger  scale  business 
operations;  (3)  the  rate  of  re¬ 
demption  by  consumers;  (4) 
the  use  or  reserves  in  the  hands 
of  trading  stamp  companies; 
(5)  the  effect  of  stamps  on  con¬ 
sumer  behavior  and  of  con¬ 
sumer  behavior  on  the  practice 
of  issuing  stamps. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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AD  AGENCIKS 


Lewyt  Agency  Stresses 
Role  of  Tie-in  Ads 


The  importance  of  dealers  tance  of  getting  over  his  mes- 
placing  newspaper  ads  simul-  sage  in  a  brief  time, 
taneously  with  Lewyt  Coip.’s  Purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
current  national  magazine  cam-  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  a 
paign  for  its  vacuum  cleaners  leading  cartoonist  and  agency 
is  being  stressed  in  a  new  ap-  people  who  must  reach  the 
proach  to  advertising  and  mar-  same  vast  audience.  During 
keting  on  the  local  level  by  question  period,  Jack  Tinker, 
Hicks  and  Greist,  agency  for  head  of  creative  planning  for 
Lewyt.  McCann-Erickson  asked  Mr. 

This  week  the  agency  sent  Caniff  “How  far  out  of  char- 
Charles  Skoog  Jr.,  vicepresident  aeter  can  he  take  one  of  his 
and  Ralph  Selden,  account  ex-  comic  strip  personalities?  Mr. 
ecutive,  on  a  tour  of  Lewyt’s  Caniff  replied  that  the  only 
distributors  in  the  East  for  a  limit  was  good  taste.  Queried 
series  of  round-table  discus-  about  the  use  of  real  personali- 
sions  with  distributor  advertis-  ties  in  comic  strip  style  ads, 
ing  men.  Mr.  Caniff  opined  that  this 

Daily  newspapers  in  every  technique  was  effective  as  long 
market  throughout  the  U.  S.  as  the  reader  understood  what 
and  Canada  have  already  been  was  “for  real.” 
scheduled  to  receive  ads  for  the  • 

new  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner 

(E&P,  Sept.  15,  page  60).  Buck  Succeeds  Hussey 

The  ads,  up  to  1,000  lines,  .  ■#  j-  /--f  / 

are  supporting  Lewyt’s  full-  tL&B  Media  Chief 

page,  full-color  ads  in  national  Chicago 

magazines  and  Sunday  supple-  Gordon  F.  Buck,  newly-ap- 
ments.  H&K’s  Skoog  said  he  pointed  vicepresident  and  di- 
and  Mr.  Selden  will  point  up  rector  of  media  in  the  Chicago 
the  importance  of  dealers  office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
placing  newspaper  ads  simul-  succeeds  Robert  F.  Hussey, 
taneously  with  Lewyt’s  maga-  agency  vicepresident,  who  is 
zine  schedule  “to  reap  volume  moving  to  Detroit  to  become 
sales  during  the  lush  fall  sell-  n>edia  account  executive  in 
season.”  FC&B  s  office  there. 


500  NEWSPAPERS  IN  400  CITIES  will  share  in  Publicker  Distillers 
Products'  $500,000  newspaper  campaign  to  push  a  Matched  Set  De> 
canter  featuring  all  six  brands.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  John  Schwed, 
advertising  manager;  Howard  Leban  (standing),  coordinator  of  specie! 
products;  R.  Robert  Smith,  director  of  advertising  and  merchandising 
and  designer  of  Publicker's  Matched  Set  Decanter;  and  Alvin  Green¬ 
berg,  assistant  ad  manager.  Publicker's  total  ad  budget  is  $1,100,000. 

an  arthritic  pain  reliever;  Matched  Set  Decanter 

lum,  a  laxative;  Scntrol,  a  n  n  > 

lache  remedy,  and  Poslam,  trCts  i)UU-raper  rush 

in  ointment.  Publicker  Distillers  Products, 

le  four  accounts  amount  to  Inc.,  will  use  500  newspapers 
;  $200,000  in  newspaper  in  400  cities  as  part  of  an  over- 
all  $1,100,000  advertising  push 
•  for  its  Christmas  Matched  Set 

k^’t  Acivertisinj!  Decanter  featuring  six  brands 

ted  by  Adman 

,  Philadelphia  Blend,  Embassy 

ihn  P.  Cunningham,  presi-  club  Fine  Whiskey,  Ritten- 

.,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  house  Rye,  Dixie  Beil  Gin,  and 
,  New  York,  told  the  Ad-  Cavalier  Vodka, 
ising  Club  of  Cincinnati  Insertions  will  run  as  a  series 
week  that  advertising  200-,  400-,  and  600-line  ads 
lid  bo  used  by  the  adminis-  each  will  play-up  one  of 

ion  in  power  to  keep  federal  the  six  brands  and  refer  to  the 
•rnment  activities  out  of  the  other  five. 

~  Publicker  ad  executives  were 

Political  candidates  are  all  ^jth  a  special  problem  of 

utilizing  the  Matched  Set  De- 
1  multi-millions  to  be  spent  ^^„ter  theme  in  all  advertising 
nassive  vote-getting  opera-  the  six  brands  in  the 

s  in  print  radio  and  tele-  ^.t,  but  as  R.  Robert  Smith, 
>n,  Mr  Cunningham  said,  publicker’s  director  of  advertis- 
t  unfortunately  ^en  hey  merchandising,  told 

back  to  Washington  they  j,&P.  “The  flexibility  of  news- 
:et  all  about  the  ‘vitality  , 

power  of  advertising  which  to  lesser  brands 

d  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  ^^^kets.” 


mail  i/rtier  Paner.oii  Chapter 

first  time  in  its  his- 

Gary  (Ind.)  Pont-  Toledo,  Ohio 

as  opened  its  adver-  In  honor  of  the  late  editor-in- 
jmns  to  mail  order  chief  of  the  Toledo  B'ade,  the 
i  offering  non-com-  Northwestern  Ohio  Chapter  of 
erchandise.  Copy  will  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  voted  to 
d  for  the  newspaper’s  change  its  name  to  the  “Grove 
;ed  Sunday  Panorama  Patterson  Chapter.”  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  died  last  Aug.  7. 
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Some  folks  get  a 

♦BIGOER  HALF 
tlian  other  folks 


*ln  Cleveland  ll2  the  people  buy  3/4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sell  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


926  Papers  Scheduled 
For  Insurance  Drive 


Just  give  'em  a  chance. 
Merchandise  moves  like  mad 
when  you  advertise-in-color 
in  the  Altoona  Mirror.  It 
doesn't  really  matter  what 
you're  selling  .  .  .  canned 
goods,  clothing,  corn  syrup 
or  Cadillacs  .  .  .  there  are 
plenty  of  folks  in  Altoona 
ready  and  able  to  buy. 

It's  a  color-crazy  market, 
and  what  a  marketl  They're 
already  spending  $187  mil- 
lion-a-yaar  .  .  .  more  than 
$99  million  in  retail  sales 
alone.  You  just  can't  miss, 
when  you  know  that  95.1% 
of  Altoona  does  its  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  Mirror. 

\/hatever  you  sell,  you'll 
sell  it  faster  with  color  .  ,  . 
two,  three  or  full  r.o.p. 
color  .  .  .  when  you  take 
advantage  of  the  skillful 
color  craftsmanship  you  get 
in  the  Altoona  Mirror. 


Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


Eltoona 

SllZirror. 


Altoona's  Pennsylvania's  Only  i 
Evening  Newspaper  ! 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Starting  Oct.  1,  926  leading 
daily,  weekly  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.  S. 
will  be  teanjed  with  network 
TV  in  what  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  promotion  programs 
(via  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.) 
ever  undertaken  by  a  property 
and  casualty  insurance  firm. 

North  America  Companies’ 
newspaper  campaign  is  spread 
to  793  cities  and  towns  in  42 
states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Initial  ad  will  run  four 
columns  by  12  inches,  with  suc¬ 
ceeding  insertions  somewhat 
smaller.  By  arranging  for  a 
small  announcement  adjacent 
to  the  companies  larger  ads, 
some  20,000  independent  local 
agents  can  tie-in. 

Rich  field  Oil  Ads 
Run  Weekly  in  Color 

;  Richfield  Oil  Corp.  of  New 
I  York  this  week  broke  the  first 
!  of  a  series  of  weekly  announce- 
;  ment  ads  (via  Morey,  Humm  & 
Warwick,  Inc.)  for  its  new 
Super  Premium  Richfield  in 
I  color  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  company’s  13-state  market¬ 
ing  area. 

The  1,750-  and  1,000-line  in¬ 
sertions  will  run  weekly. 

;  Some  2,000  outdoor  posters 
I  will  supplement  the  newspaper 
'  schedule. 

Republican  ISaCl  Comm. 
Offers  IS on-Partisan  Ad 

Supporting  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  campaign  for  registra¬ 
tion  and  voting,  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee  has  re¬ 


Ism 

NON-STOP 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK 

AND 

CHICAGO 

Capital 

§  AtfiLINCS 

leased  a  non-partisan  newspa¬ 
per  ad. 

Proofs  have  been  distributed 
to  dailies  and  Republican 
organizations  throughout  the 
U.  S.  for  local  sponsorship  by 
private  citizens,  committees  and 
candidates. 

Mats  in  either  seven  columns 
by  250  lines,  or  five  columns  by 
200  lines,  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Committee  without  charge, 
to  newspapers  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  sponsorship  for  the  ad. 

Canadian  Admiral  Ads 
In  70  Daily  Papers 

Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Two-page  spreads,  full  pages 
and  half  page  ads  in  up  to  70 
Canadian  dailies  will  be  used 
this  fall  by  Canadian  Admiral 
Corp.  to  promote  Admiral  ra- 
dio-TV-phonograph  sets,  re¬ 
frigerators  and  electric  rangfes. 

Newspaper  expenditures 
alone  will  approximate  $250,- 
000.  This  year  $1,000,000  will 
be  spent  on  the  Admiral  brand, 
a  five  percent  increa.se  over  the 
1955  ad  investment. 

Parker  Pen's  *61' 

Gets  Big  Co-op  Push 

Chicago 

Parker  Pen  Co.  will  intro¬ 
duce  its  new  “Parker  61’’ 
fountain  pen  through  national 
magazine  advertising  (via  Ta- 
tham-Laird)  in  November  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  biggest  co-op 
dealer  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  firm’s  hi.story,  starting 
in  December. 

Newspaper  co-op  ads  will  be 
run  in  upwards  of  200  markets 
prior  to  the  Christmas  buying 
season,  including  800-line  black 
and  white  ads,  together  with 


announcing 
SEE  PAGE  33 


1,000-line  black  and  white  and  I 
two-color  ads.  In  some  cities,  n 
four-color,  full-page  insertions  |, 
are  planned,  marking  the  first  j| 
time  that  Parker  has  em¬ 
barked  on  an  extensive  use  of 
ROP  color  in  newspapers. 

O.  F.  C.  Ads  Feature 
Newspaper  Columnistt 

Imported  Canadian  Schenley 

O. F.C.  whisky  is  planning  t 

testimonial  campaign  based  on 
its  three  letters.  Headlining  the 
ads  will  be  the  initials  of  na¬ 
tionally-known  columnists  who 
prefer  O.F.C.  1 

In  addition  to  running  in 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
New  Yorker,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Town  &  Countnj,  and  Cue,  the 
campaign  will  run  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  major  markets  where 
top  local  columnists  will  be 
used  for  testimonials.  First  ad 
in  the  series  will  feature  Robert 
C.  Ruark  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Rounding  out  the  program 
will  be  small-space  newspaper 
insertions  using  consumers 
whose  initials  are  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  well-known  phrases 
such  as  R.F.D.,  H.M.S.,  and 

P. H.D. 

Other  Campaigns  .  . . 

•  A  series  of  newspaper 
“teasers’’  featuring  a  clock 
motif  and  proclaiming  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  before  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  Chevrolet  ’57  cars  and 
trucks  will  start  running  Oct.  3. 
Unveiling  takes  place  across 
the  nation  on  Oct.  19. 

•  More  than  1,100  inches  of 
newspaper  advertising  com¬ 
prises  a  month-long  test  run  in 
Cleveland  for  Sedaquil,  one  of 
the  new  “tranquillizing”  pills. 

• 

16  Pages  of  Ads 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  printed  16  continuous  pages 
o  f  advertising  for  MeCallt 
magazine  Sept.  24.  The  maga¬ 
zine  stressed  its  “Togetherness” 
in  4,750,000  homes. 


JUST  SET  IT 
AND  fORGET  IT 


FoILOTT 
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Ad  Implies  ^They 
Done  Her  Wrong’ 

Who  says  people  don’t  notice 
details? 

Albert  Ehlers  Inc.  started 
their  phones  ringrmg  madly 
when  they  ran  the  first  full 
page  ad  in  the  1956-57  series 
in  the  New  York  News  last 
week.  Unknowingly  they  cre¬ 
ated  quite  a  “situation.” 

The  illustration  in  the  ad 
was  a  penthouse  apartment  bal¬ 
cony  showing  a  man  and  a 
woman  enjoying  their  break¬ 
fast  coffee.  Sound  nice?  It 
was!  But  in  attempting  to  im¬ 
ply  through  this  setting  that 
Ehlers  coffee  is  served  by  the 
better  families,  the  artist  over¬ 
looked  a  detail — no  band  of  gold 
on  the  woman’s  third  finger, 
left  hand. 

Calls  from  customers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  gals  in  the 
office  gave  Ehlers  a  wholly  un¬ 
expected  and  surprising  reac¬ 
tion. 

In  the  words  of  Ehlers  own 
advertising  manager,  A.  B. 
Crampton,  “This  ad  will  be 
run  again  but  naturally  we 
shall  make  an  honest  woman 
of  the  hussy  now  appearing  in 
our  ad.” 


Lansing  State  Journal 
Sponsors  Color  Parley 

La.nsing,  Mich. 
Increasing  use  of  full  color 
in  newspaper  food  advertising 
was  discussed  this  week  at  a 
color  party  held  by  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Discussion  group  consisted 
of  Rock  Wales,  Journal  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent;  Robert 
J.  Bowerman,  Journal  national 
advertising  manager ;  Roland 
Postel,  manager  of  the  Detroit 
regional  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  and 
Don  Douglas,  zone  manager 
for  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
which  recently  acquired  the 
Duncan  Hines  Cake  Mix  line. 

Appetite  Appeal 
Reason  for  ROP  newspaper 
full  color’s  new  prominence, 
Mr.  Postel  said,  is  the  fast 
growing  list  of  papers  that  can 
handle  it.  “Advertisers  want 
the  thorough  local  coverage 
that  newspapers  offer,”  he 
said,  “and  the  appetite  appeal 
you  can  make  with  full  color.” 

The  party  was  part  of  a 
Journal-sponsored  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  provided  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Duncan 
Hines  full-color  campaign  the 
Journal  is  now  carrying. 


ON  DONDER  &  BLITZEN! 

Sonto's  not  heading  tor  the  housetops  yet  but  you 
con  bet  your  lost  set  of  antlers  he's  getting 
ready'  NEA  clients  will  be  prepared,  too,  because 
they'll  be  receiving  NEA's  popular  Christmas 
Shopping  Pages,  a  joyous  Christmas  Stary  strip 
by  Walt  Scott  and  the  biggest  holiday  promotion 
of  them  all,  The  Little  People's  Christmos  Color- 
ing  Contest! 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  HVsf  Third  Street  Cleveland  lS,Ohio 


Stamp  Parley 

(Contintoed  from  page  17) 

issues  as  they  have  been  stated 
in  a  preliminary  way  include: 

Pro — Those  who  favor  the 
stamp  plan  of  retail  promo¬ 
tion,  do  so  for  various  reasons. 
Some  claim  that  consumers  are, 
in  effect,  getting  a  discount  for 
paying  cash  and  that  trading 
stamps  offer  them  an  easy  way 
to  save  for  merchandise  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
get;  that  consumers  themselves 
like  and  use  stamps  and  that 
they  should  determine  whether 
or  not  any  merchandising  prac¬ 
tice  is  desirable;  that  the  stamp 
practice  does  not  raise  prices, 
since  business  volume  is  in¬ 
creased  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  retailer  to  spread  his  costs 
and  to  meet  price  competition; 
that  the  consumer  gets  a  large 
return  in  premiums,  since  the 
percentage  of  unredeemed 
stamps  is  small;  that  trading 
stamps  are  just  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  promotional  devices  in 
merchandising. 

Con — Those  who  oppose  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  do  so  for  various 
reasons.  Some  maintain  that  no 
one  is  in  business  to  give  things 
away — that  some  retailers  may 
absorb  part  of  the  cost,  but  it 
is  the  consumer  who  pays  most 
of  it  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  poorer  quality  or  fewer 
services.  The  tendency  for  the 
stamp  plans  to  raise  food  prices 
is  said  to  be  strong  because  the 
margin  of  profits  in  this  area 
is  relatively  low. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  food 
dealers  using  stamps,  made  by 
a  trade  magazine,  only  8%  of 
those  surveyed  found  that  their 
increased  costs  were  absorbed 
by  increased  sales.  Some  claim 
that  the  percentage  of  unre¬ 
deemed  stamps  is  very  high, 
diminishing  the  return  in  pre¬ 
miums  to  consumers  and  add¬ 


ing  to  huge  profits  of  th« 
stamp  companies.  They  say  that 
most  retailers  who  use  stamps 
do  so  only  because  they  art 
forced  to  by  competitors  who 
introduce  the  practice  and  cre¬ 
ate  consumer  acceptance,  and 
that  such  acceptance  is  itself 
the  product  of  promotional  ef¬ 
forts.  Those  who  support  “fair 
trading”  say  that  fair  trade 
prices  are  undermined  by  the 
issuance  of  stamps  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  discount. 

The  trading  stamp  practice, 
since  its  inception,  has  given 
rise  to  various  legislative  at¬ 
tempts  at  control.  Successful 
legislation  has,  in  most  cases, 
led  to  court  action  with  con¬ 
flicting  interpretations.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  legislative  proposals 
in  many  states,  including  the 
State  of  New  York,  have  been 
along  varying  lines  such  as: 

(1)  explicit  prohibition  of 
trading  stamps;  (2)  license  tai 
or  gross  receipts  tax  measures; 
(3)  escheat  of  unredeemed  re¬ 
serves  to  the  State;  (4)  re¬ 
quirement  for  cash  redemption 
of  stamps  at  the  option  of  the 
holder;  (5)  requirement  for 
posting  of  bond  for  stamp  com¬ 
panies;  (6)  prohibition  of  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  certain  specific 
products,  e.g.  —  fair  traded 
items,  or  items  which  require 
posting  of  prices. 

• 

Maaland  Initiates 
^Partnership  Plan’’ 

In  support  of  a  “Happy  Mood 
Colors”  magazine  program  at 
the  local  level,  C.  H.  Masland 
&  Sons,  weavers  of  rugs  and 
carpets  has  initiated  a  “part¬ 
nership  plan”  for  retailers. 

Full  page  ads,  some  in  four- 
color,  some  in  black  and  white, 
will  run  in  selected  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  follow¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  seven- 
page  insertions  in  the  October 
House  Beautiful  and  the  No¬ 
vember  House  &  Garden. 


PADUCAH. kV 

pop.  ga.oae 
47. 350 


Keep  Pace  with 
PADUCAH 

for  More  Salet^ 


I,  This  home  of  a  new  billion-dollar  atomic 

^  plant  is  far  bigger  than  in  1950. 

Keep  your  advertising  up  to  the  new 
pace  and  make  more  sales.  ROP  Color. 

2Lhe  liabucati  ^un-Bemotrat 

ROP  Color  PADUCAH,  KY.  Burke,  Kuipers 

(1-2-3  and  block)  &  Mahoney 

AffilUtra  with  WKTB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 
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How  well  do  YOU  know 

THE  DETROIT  MARKET? 


Test  yourself.  Check  your  anstvers  to  the  questions 
heloic  —  then  continue  readin/tfor  the  correct  answers. 


What  kind  of  a  market  is  Detroit? 


I  I  manufacturing 


non-manufacturing 


2.  What  percent  of  Detroit’s  retail  business  originates 
in  the  6-county  ABC  Retail  Trading  Area  ? 

n  75%  I  I  98% 


3.  Which  newspaper  is  Detroit’s  best  buy? 

I  I  News  \  I  Times  |  |  Free  Press 


J  Answer  to  question  No.  1  is  Answer  to  question  No.  3  is  The  News, 
BOTH!  Actually,  Detroit’s  non-  of  course.  The  News  not  only  has  the 
manufacturing  employment  is  largest  total  circulation  of  all  Michigan 
slightly  ahead  of  manufacturing  newspapers,  but  concentrates  this  circula- 
employment.  Even  in  a  high  manufactur-  tion  in  the  6-county  trading  area  where 
ing  year  such  as  195.5,  non-manufacturing  the  buyers  are.  Proof  of  its  productivity 
led  by  3%.  Detroit  today  is  a  diversified  is  the  fact  that  The  News  carries  as  much 
market,  with  a  total  employment  of  EdOO.OOO.  linage  as  both  other  Detroit  newspapers 

1  nnrtf  c  combined. 

Answer  to  question  No.  2  is  9o%  ot 

Detroit  stores’  retail  business  originates  in  What  was  Y'OUR  score?  If  you  want 
the  prosperous,  populous  6-county  ABC  ALL  the  right  answers  to  your  Detroit 
retail  trading  area  .  .  .  centered  on  a  market  and  media  questions,  write  The 
radius  of  50  miles.  News’  Market  Research  Department. 


Detroit  " 
V  Means  ^ 
JSusiness 


The  Detroit  News 


rgest  Circulation  of  oM  Michigan  Newipopers  (A6C  3-31  •56) 
We^lidoy  459.160— Sunday  573.375 


fifi  Offit  r  .  .  .  435  N.  Michigan  Av«.,  Tribuna  Towar,  Chicoge 
\tinmi  Rrni  h  ....  Tha  laonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood 


1  10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  C 
785  Market  St.,  Son  Froricitco 
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and,  what  is  more,  three-fourths 

ex-  of  them  continued  through  most  nUUSt'WlVi'S  HOle  | 

ment^^°’’^”’  Ncwspopers  1st 

ticxi-  The  average  scores  of  seven  Chicago 

sver,  advertisements  used  by  Ford  Newspapers  ranked  first  bv 

ven-  employing  actual,  identified  per-  ^  decisive  margin  as  the  No.  1 
hich  sons,  likewise  showed  “remark-  form  of  advertising  found  most 
real  ®bly  high”  reading  as  follows:  helpful  by  housewives  in  buy- 
ably  Men,  38%  noted;  3/%  seen-  j,,g  fgod  products,  according  tu 
associated;  and  25%  read  most,  minois  Consumer  Analysis  for 
ents  Women:  26%  noted;  249b  seen  ^950 

,  ;  ’  and  associated;  and  14%  read  t>  j  *1,  r . 

r  IH  .  m  iu-  j  ^  i  Based  on  more  than  5,000  in. 

„„„  most.  Two-thirds  of  the  noters  .  m-  •  ’ 

i  11  j  1.  •  terviews  m  14  Illinois  markets 

Qcpr  followed  through,  resulting  m  „  „  •.  •  ' 

frjt  high  read-most  scores,  it  was 

pointed  out.  f Other  ad- 

In  its  comic  strip  ads,  Ben 

IIZ  G«v  features  “Peter  Pain",  a  "“‘I*®  1%.  magazines  2^8%,  te  e- 
character  built  up  over  a  period  ‘*" 

were  "'ff  .5%.,  not  influenced,  22.6%. 

persons.  This  type,  too,  attracts  ’ 

_  high  readership.  Following  are  New’spapers  were  at  the  top 

averages  for  one-third  pages,  of  the  list  in  another  question 

I  four  color  advertisements:  Men:  asked,  namely,  “what  form  of 
25%  noted;  23%  seen-associ-  advertising  do  you  find  most 
ated;  and  15%  read  most.  Wo-  helpful  in  buying  general  mer¬ 
men:  30%  noted,  30%  seen-  chandise.  Newspapers  led  with 
associated;  and  20%  read  most,  television  next  with  8.5%, 

“Men  are  more  interested  in  magazines  6.7%,  and  radio 
men  and  are  more  likely  to  read  The  “not  influenced"  to- 

1  advertisements  in  which  they  teled  31.7%. 

are  featured”,  the  study  con-  * 

Average  scores  for  four  typi-  Royco  Fall  Promotion 
cal  Wheaties  advertisements  Includes  120  Dailies 
featuring  well-known  baseball  R^yco  Auto  Seat  Covers.  Inc., 
players  scored  notably  high  riation-wide  chain  of  150  stores, 
readership:  Men,  44%  noted;  released  its  fall  advertising 
40%  seen-associated ;  and  19%  campaign  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.) 
read  most.  Women:  30%  noted;  fin  marketx 
27%  seen-associated;  and  9%  *  markets, 

read  most.  A  saturation  drive  it  will  use 

120  newspapers,  50  TV  stations, 

>  Media  Influence  4q  radio  stations  and  direct 

Comic  strip  copy  for  Colgate  mail.  The  newspaper  drive  will 
Dental  Ribbon  Cream  appearing  cover  all  60  markets,  with  in- 
in  Puck  and  Metro  demon-  sertions  once  and  twice  a  week 
strated,  according  to  Dr.  Starch,  ranging  in  size  from  800  to  224 
i  that  readership  of  this  kind  of  lines,  plus  full-page  insertions 

1  advertising  is  influenced  by  the  from  time  to  time. 


6  Comic  Strip 
Ads  Analyzed 
By  Dr.  Starch 


Six  different  types  of  comic  nashlight  batteries 
strip  advertisements  have  been  part,  readership  is 
analyzed  for  readership  values  high, 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch.  “Eveready  ad\ 

Results  indicated  the  principle  one-third  page,  fo 
that  “the  more  nearly  the  epi-  Puck,  showed  that 
sodes  approach  actual  experi-  readers,  36%  were 
ences  of  real  people,  the  larger  seen  and  associate! 
the  reader  audience  is  likely  to  read  most.  The  sco 
be.”  Ads  studied  promoted  men  was  27%  note 
Eveready  flashlights.  Ford  auto-  and  associated,  an( 
mobiles,  Ben  Gay,  Wheaties,  most. 

Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  and  “The  observer 
Colgate  Dental  Cream.  high  for  both  men 


And  WORCESTER’S  OWN  LOCALLY 
Edited  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

FEATURE  PARADE 


feature^ 

parade 


LINAGE 

INCREASE 


Newspaper  Ads 
Alert  ^Beavers’" 

Ronson  Corp.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  broke  large-space  inser¬ 
tions  in  33  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  this 
week  to  call  attention  to  an 
upcoming  TV  commercial 
which  will  offer  $5,000  per 
ounce  of  beard  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  shaving  beard-bear¬ 
ing  gents  on  a  national  TV 
program  with  a  Ron.son  elec¬ 
tric  shaver. 

Advertising  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  search  for  men  with 
beards  three  months  old  or 
more  is  being  handled  by 
Norman,  Craig  and  Kum- 
mel.  Asher  B.  Etkes  Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York  PR  fii’H'- 
dreamed  up  the  gimmick. 


over 


Feature  Parade,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  Magazine 
Supplement,  has  carried 
178,311  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1956  —  o  gain 
of  56,651  lines  over  the 
some  period  in  1955. 
The  circulation  of  106,- 
798*  offers  you  strong 
local  impact  on  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Worcester 
County  Market. 


Salk  Shots 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Antonio  Exprcas-Xewn 
editorial  department  employes 
and  others  who  desired  them 
lined  up  for  Salk  polio  vaccine 
shots  after  illness  of  Reporter 
Bill  Cunningham,  36,  had  been 
diagnosed  as  polio.  Publisher 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  who  him¬ 
self  took  the  vaccine,  footed  the 
bill.  At  last  reports,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  showed  no  sign  of 
paralysis. 


’March  31,  1956  Publisher's  Statement  (ABC) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

.  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  liK. 

1  National  Rcprctcntol/vtl 
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Advertising  linage  is  the  final  measure 
of  a  newspaper’s  sales  power 


(Tb  Jf^ltilablpliia  ^Inquirer 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


tMchniv  Adverfiimg  ff«prt$«nfofn>es 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

West  Coosf  ffepresenfotives 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 

ROBERT  T  DEVLIN.  JR 

EDWARD  J  LYNCH 

GEORGE  S  DIX 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

34?  Madison  Ava 

20  N  Wacher  Drive 

Penobscot  Bldg 

1 55  Montgomery  St 

J460  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  ?  5836 

Andover  3  6270 

Woodward  5  7260 

Garfield  1  7946 

Dunhirh  5  3557 
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Thomson  Buys 
Another  Paper 

Penticton,  B.  C. 

The  Penticton  Herald  has 
been  sold  to  the  Thomson  news¬ 
paper  interests.  G.  J.  Rowland, 
owner  of  the  newspaper,  said 
the  Herald  was  acquired  by 
Woodbridge  Co.  Ltd.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
terest  of  Roy  H.  Thomson  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  24. 

Mr.  Rowland,  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  the  Herald  since  1940  and 
became  owner  in  1946,  said  he 
will  continue  as  publisher  and 
no  personnel  or  editorial  poli¬ 
cy  changes  aie  planned.  He 
said  the  new  owners  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  convert  the 
thrice  weekly  paper  to  daily 
publication  sometime  next  year. 

The  Thomson  group  now  in¬ 
cludes  18  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers,  three  weeklies  and  in¬ 
terests  in  five  radio  and  two 
television  stations.  In  addition 
the  group  publishes  the  Daily 
Scotsman  and  Evening  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Weekly  Scots¬ 
man  in  Edinburgh,  the  weekly 
Canada  Review  in  London,  as 
well  as  the  Daily  Independent 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
three  Florida  weeklies. 


Anti-Press  Police 
Chief  Resigns 

Rio  De  Janeiro 

Col.  Batista  Teixeira  was 
sworn  in  as  chief  of  police  in 
place  of  Gen.  Arturo  Magessi, 
who  resigned  rather  than  allow 
a  confiscated  opposition  news¬ 
paper  to  resume  publication. 
Under  Magessi’s  orders,  police 
seized  the  plant  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  newspaper  Maquis  and 
confiscated  an  edition.  Magessi 
lesigned  after  a  judge  had 
ordeied  him  to  return  the  news¬ 
paper  to  its  rightful  owners. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  reported  that 
leaders  of  the  government  ma¬ 
jority  in  Congress  are  at  odds 
over  the  stern  new  press  law 
which  President  Juscelino  Kub- 
itschek  plans  to  send  to  the 
legislature. 

Ink-stinct? 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  judging  contest  based  on 
best  replies  to  the  number  of 
newspaper  pages  a  gold-painted 
tub  of  ink  will  print  marked 
the  Son  Jose  Mercury-News 
display  at  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Fair.  “How’s  your  ink- 
stinct?”  was  the  challenge  to 
booth  visitors. 


Levittown  Press 
Resumes  Work 

Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Daily  Levittown  Evening 
Press,  resumed  publication 
Sept.  24  under  new  manage¬ 
ment. 

Rolland  L.  Adams’  resigna¬ 
tion  as  publisher  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Evening  Press  Editor, 
Samuel  Ungerleider  Jr.  said 
Chauncey  Eanes,  general  man¬ 
ager,  would  take  over  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Eanes,  formerly 
with  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
joined  the  Evening  Press  last 
Summer. 

Mr.  Adams,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  is  publisher 
of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  and  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Press. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
resignation  was  made  at  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Unger¬ 
leider  and  employes  following 
settlement  of  a  strike  by  21 
printers  in  a  contract  dispute 
touched  off  last  Aug.  18.  Mr. 
Adams  said  the  Evening  News 
would  be  “liquidated”  following 
mass  picketing  in  front  of  the 
plant. 


Continuing  Growth 
Spurs  Expansion 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Plant  expansion  activities  at 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  art 
continuing  as  the  result  of 
steady  growth  of  the  area  the 
newspapers  serve,  reports  Jo¬ 
seph  Bidder,  publisher. 

“The  changes  are  enablin{ 
us  to  maintain  our  standards,” 
he  said  on  the  recent  completioa 
of  a  multi-phase  program  cost¬ 
ing  $300,000. 

Two  new  Goss  units  just 
placed  in  operation  give  the 
M-N  an  eight-unit  press.  A  set 
ond  color  cylinder  and  a  nen 
color  half-deck  also  were  instal¬ 
led.  The  newspapers  are  non 
able  to  print  color  on  the  inside, 
front  and  back  pages  of  each 
subsection  simultaneously. 


Price  Hiked 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  announced  that  the  price  of 
its  Sunday  edition  will  be  in¬ 
creased  a  nickel — to  25  cents— 
effective  Sunday.  The  price  of 
the  daily  edition  will  remain  at 
seven  cents. 


TO 


thr  p®*  .  TO 


changes 


impe 


news  - 


ibiiwy 


^  ^  ^^Per  o/^e/ 


Above  text  set  In 

9  Pi.  Imperial  No.  2A  TT5  with  Bold  .  .  . 

the  size  now  used  by  these  Norfolk  newspapers 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  360  FURMAN  STREET,  BROOKLYN  1,  NEW  YORK 
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YOU  CAN  MEASURE  A  NEWSPAPER’S 
INFLUENCE  BY  THE  SIZE  OF  ITS  HEART 


take  on  a  new  partner... 
their  home  town  newspaper 


When  a  city  newspaper  takes  time  out  from  tight  deadlines 
and  the  daily  flurry  of  details  to  “make”  news  fit  to  print  —  and, 
better  still,  good  to  read,  then  that  newspaper  becomes  more  than  just  a 
machine  reporting  the  news.  It  becomes  an  individual,  a  respected  member 
of  its  community,  a  real  leader. 


So  it  is  with  the  Oregon  Journal.  For  half  a  century  now.  The  Journal  has 
always  made  the  time  for  the  young  citizens  of  its  community.  From  Journal  Junior 
Department  to  specific  events.  The  Journal  lends  a  ready  hand  to  help  boys  and  girls 
become  juvenile  assets  instead  of  delinquents. 


The  Journal’s  Junior  Golf  School  and  Tournament  is  just  one  of  the  many  events.  It  is  a 
home  town  activity  planned  by  the  home  town  newspaper.  Scores  of  youngsters  between 
9  and  17  joined  the  Journal  Golf  School  this  past  summer.  They  got  professional  pointers 
from  top-flight  members  of  the  Oregon  section  of  the  PGA.  Portland’s  Bureau  of  Parks,  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  enthusiastically  co-supported  the  event. 


Check  your  stance.  Are  you  about  to  tee  off  on  an  advertising  campaign? 

Remember,  when  you  are  on  the  Oregon  Journal  fairway  you  get  a  long,  beautiful  drive 
right  into  the  richest  market  in  Oregon.  You’ll  like  the  results.  Don't  wait.  Get  all  the  details 
you  need  right  now.  Call  your  nearest  office  of  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee. 


You  can't  self  Portland  without 


The  OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
Home-Owned, 

Controlled,  Edited 

Nationally  roprotontod  by  O'Mara  t 
Ormtboo,  Inc.,  oHicot  in  Now  Yerh,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  San  Francitco,  lot  Angoitt 
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The  Other  Side  of 

The  Galindez  Story 

•/ 

GEISERALISSIMO  RAFAEL  L.  TRUJILLO,  leader  of 
the  progressive,  strongly  anti-communist  Dominican 
Republic,  in  a  memo  that  follous,  reveals  a  facet  of  a 
conspiracy  by  Communist-leftist  exiles  and  others  to 
destroy  the  good  will  of  a  friendly  Caribbean  neigh¬ 
bor  strategically  located  at  the  gateway  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Memo: 

From;  Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo 
Re;  THE  GALINDEZ  CASE 


M  Y  purposes  in  this  nieiiioraMduin  arc  three:  ( 1 )  to  refute 
the  arguments  that  allegedly  point  to  Dominican  “involve¬ 
ment”  in  the  case  of  the  missing  Columbia  University  lecturer, 
Jesus  Galindez;  (2)  to  comment  upon  Galindez  himself,  his 
mysterious  activities  on  behalf  of  the  so-called  “Basque 
Governnu-nt-in-Exile”  and  (3)  to  question  the  validity  of 
his  claims  to  scholastic  distinction. 

( 1 )  Ihere  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  pointing  to  any 
attempt  on  our  government’s  part  to  take  measures  against 
its  enemies  and  critics  residing  in  the  United  States.  These 
enemies  and  critics  have  united  with  others  in  Latin  America 
in  an  organization  that  styles  itself  the  Dominican  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party.  It  comprises  two  or  three  hundred  self- 
exiled  Dominicans  scattered  throughout  the  Hemisphere. 
In  their  capacity  as  agitators,  we  view  them  with  disdain 
and  amusement.  In  their  other  capacity,  as  conductors  of 
conspiratorial  operations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  they 
worry  us  a  good  deal.  But  for  us  to  maintain,  as  it  is 
alleged  we  dt),  our  own  secret,  anti-communist  organization 
within  the  United  States,  would,  clearly,  complicate  the 
FBI’s  task,  and  undermine  the  very  system  of  law-enforcement 
that  deals  most  effectively  and  most  rapidly  with  the  problem. 

Critics  of  the  Dominican  Republic  among  the  U.  S.  press 
have  been  unable  to  point  to  any  proof  whatever  that  we 
attached  importance  to  Galindez'  overt  anti-Dominican  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  LJnited  States. 


(2)  Regarding  the  character  and  scope  of  Galindez'  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  registered  agent  of  the  “Basque  Government-in- 
Exile.”  Few  people  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  thr 
Basques’  behalf  the  40-year-old  Columbia  University  lecturer 
had  raised  more  than  ^1,000,000  in  seven  years,  plus  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  adduced  no  records  as  to  his  dispo¬ 
sition  of  about  ^500,000  that  was  not  sent  to  the  “Basque 
Government-in-Exile”  in  Paris.  The  question  that  immedi¬ 
ately  presents  itself  is:  How  did  he  raise  the  funds,  which, 
we  are  told,  he  did  by  means  of  solicitation,  ufithout  very 
many  people  becoming  aware?  Was  Basque  separatism  a 
project  that  Senor  Galindez  and  others  had  been  operating, 
with  immense  profit,  over  the  years  since  1950?  If  so,  what 
evidential  value  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  one  of  them 
says  the  other’s  acct^unts  were  in  order — or,  more  accurately, 
that  the  accounts  are  In  order  for  that  half  of  the  money 
that  Galindez  had  got  around  to  accounting  for. 

I  defy  anyone  to  formulate  a  hypothesis  that,  without 
overtaxing  credulity,  will  fit  the  facts. 

(5)  As  for  the  contention  that  Galindez  was  a  devoted 
scholar,  perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  offered  the 
Dominican  government  the  manuscript  of  his  bcx>k  for  a 
mere  ^25,000.  Galindez — in  sharp  contrast  to  our  notion  of 
the  devoted  scholar — was  always  for  sale. 

This  brings  me,  finally,  to  the  crucial  point,  namely,  the 
contention  that  the  Dominican  Government  wanted  Galindez 
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out  of  the  way  because  it  feared  that  it  could  not  survive 
the  repercussions  of  the  publication  of  his  book.  Nothing, 
I  submit,  could  be  more  absurd.  The  only  materials  the  book 
contains  whose  dissemination  we  here  have  any  wish  to 
discourage,  namely  those  bearing  upon  my  own  personal 
life  and  my  alleged  “ruthlessness”  during  the  years  when 
our  regime  was  consolidating  its  position,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  unpublishable  in  the  United  States  because  of 
that  nation’s  strict  libel  laws.  These  materials,  as  biased  as 
they  are  damaging,  are  sheer  fabrication.  However,  Galin- 
dez’s  book,  even  purged  of  its  libelous  matter,  would  have 
done  us  a  certain  amount  of  hurt.  But  this  fact,  which  I 
willingly  concede,  militates  against  the  contentions  of  our 
detractors  rather  than  in  favor  of  them.  For  Galindez’s 
disappearance,  as  of  the  moment  at  which  it  occurred,  could 
in  no  way  lessen  the  psotential  hurt  to  us  involved  in  the 
publication  of  his  book. 

On  the  contrary — given  the  state  of  newspaper  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  both  concerning  the  Trujillo  regime 
and  concerning  the  Communist  movement,  the  predictable 
effect  of  Galindez’s  disappearance  was  to  do  infinite  hurt 
to  the  reputation  and  thus  the  interests  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  For  the  Dominican  Republic  had,  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months,  invested  some  25  million  dollars  in  an  In¬ 
ternational  Trade  Fair,  whose  success  depended,  for  obvious 
reasons,  in  large  part  u(X)n  its  ability  to  attract  numerous 
visitors  from  the  United  States.  What  our  detractors  have 
in  fact  asked  the  American  public  to  believe  is  the  extravagant 
notion  that  we  were  so  eager  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
Galindez’s  book  to  be  willing  to  imperil  a  25  million  dollar 
investment  in  good  will.  No  one  had  anything  to  gain  from 
Galindez’s  disappearance  except  the  enemies  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

At  least  the  following  alternative  hypotheses  about  the 
Galindez  case  merit,  in  the  background  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  most  careful  and  urgent  attention: 

1)  Galindez,  having  discovered  that  his  book  could  not 
be  published  in  a  form  that  would  accomplish  the  kind  of 


hurt  to  the  Dominican  Republic  that  he  had  in  mind,  took 
refuge  in  a  carefully  prepared  hide-out. 

2)  Galindez  was  a  factor  whose  confreres  “liquidated”  him. 

3)  Galindez  was  an  agent,  whose  misfortune  was  that  he 
suddenly  became  more  useful  to  his  principals  dead  than 
alive. 

Two  conclusions  seem  to  emerge:  First  that  the  U.  S. 
press  has  done  a  grave  injustice  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  a  great  disservice  to  Truth — by  leaping  from  the  fact  j 
of  Galindez’  disappearance  to  the  inference  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  must  somehow  have  had  a  hand  in  it  and  then  by 
clinging  to  that  inference  in  the  teeth  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  it  was  unwarranted.  Second,  and  I  repeat, 
far  more  important  to  my  way  of  thinking,  these  machina¬ 
tions  should  have  been  obvious  to  any  reasonably  competent 
observer  of  international  politics. 

Why  is  the  second  conclusion  the  more  important?  Because, 
quite  simply,  the  Dominican  Republic  will  survive  the  hurt 
that  has  been  done  to  its  reputation  and  its  material  in¬ 
terests,  and  will  continue  to  press  the  fight  against  Com-  ' 
munism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  vigorously  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  In  a  word:  The  Communist 
plot  has  been  as  successful  as  its  perpetrators  could  have 
hoped  for  it  to  be.  But  it  would  not  have  succeeded  at  all 
had  it  not  been  able  to  count  on  the  unwitting  cooperation  of 
the  U.  S.  Press.  What  disturbs  us  is  the  probability  that  it 
will  be  able  to  count  on  that  same  kind  of  cooperation  again 
and  again. 

Sincerely, 


DOMIIIICIINREPUBllC^>f%»< 

Thii  >-iat«rial  is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  where  the  required  statement  under  the 
foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Information  Center,  507  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  as  an  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  available  for 
public  inspection.  Registration  does  not  indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  material  by  the 
United  States  Government. 


ANG  Relents 
In  Honolulu 
2-Year  Pact 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
and  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Guild,  ANG,  signed  a  two-year 
contract  with  no  reopening. 

The  contract  had  been  ini¬ 
tialed  Aug.  6  after  three  months 
of  negotiation  but  approval  was 
withheld  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  interna¬ 
tional  executive  board. 

The  board  also  refused  to 
grant  permission  to  the  local  to 
sign. 

When  the  local,  which  earlier 


..^nnouncemenl 


had  appproved  the  contract  by 
a  vote  of  37-1,  indicated  it 
would  accept  the  contract  with¬ 
out  ANG’s  permission,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  relented  and  gave 
its  approval. 

The  two-year  contract  con¬ 
tains  none  of  the  “constitu¬ 
tional”  provisions  demanded  by 
the  ANG  for  all  locals.  Demands 
successfully  resisted  by  the 
Star-Bulletin  included  Guild 
shop,  restriction  on  transfers, 
negotiation  for  merit  pay,  limi¬ 
tation  on  apprentices,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  no-strike  clause  and 
jurisdictional  language. 

The  contract  provides  for  pay 
increases  up  to  $5  now,  to  $121 
top  for  five  years,  and  another 
$5  to  $126  top  in  May,  1957. 
Swing  pay,  while  remaining  at 
$1  per  shift,  is  raised  to  a 


Stauffer  Buys  Capper  Interests; 
Dailies.  Weeklies.  Radio.  TV 


Editor  &  Publisher,  September  22,  1956  - 


Topeka,  Kas. 

Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
been  sold  to  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc,  The  purchase  price 
is  in  excess  of  $7,000,000. 

Philip  Zach,  Capper  president, 
said  Capper  stockholders  had 
agreed  unanimously  to  sell  all 
capital  stock  in  the  firm  that 
publishes  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  morning  paper,  Kanaait 
City  (Kas.)  Kansan,  evening 
and  Sunday,  two  national  maga¬ 
zines,  five  state  farm  papers 
and  Capper’s  Weekly.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  are  television 
station  WIBW-TV,  Topeka,  and 
two  radio  stations — WIBW  in 
Topeka  and  KCKN  in  Kansas 
City,  Kas. 

Stauffer  Publications  owns 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  eve¬ 
ning,  10  other  dailies  and  3* 
radio  stations. 


All  Agree 

Mr.  Zach  said  agreement  to 
sell  the  stock  was  reached 
unanimously  by  all  stockholding 
legatees,  including  directors  of 
the  Capper  Foundation  for 
Crippled  Children. 

Mr.  Stauffer  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission. 

He  now  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Menninger  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Manno  Handled  Sale 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  broker,  negotiated 
the  transaction  as  agent  for 
Stauffer  Publications. 


Transaction  negotiated  by 

VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

50  East  58th  Street 

New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Newspaper  Broker  •  Consultant  ELdorado  5-0405 


minimum  of  $3  a  week.  A  $3  4-  L.  T  I 

premium  for  Sunday  pay  is  in-  OBriSCll  IS  I 

eluded.  P 

The  pay  raises  were  made  l\|pw  |V|  Q  n  CfOr 
retroactive  to  June  23,  date  of  ^ iTXdliagCl 
expiration  of  the  old  contract,  i .  •  0  " 

on  the  basis  of  absence  for  five  lipj  It-HTIOTO  *^1111 
weeks  during  the  negotiations 

of  William  H.  Ewing,  manag-  .  .  Baltimore,  Md. 

ing  editor  and  chairman,  and  William  F.  Schmick  Sr, 

the  company’s  counsel.  president,  has  announced  the 

All  raises  are  based  on  con-  Promotion  of  George  T.  Bertsch 
tract  minimums  and  do  not  ex-  business  manager  and  the 
tend  merit  raises  already  being  appointment  of  Francis  S  Whit. 

. ,  man  Jr.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bertsch 

_ '  ,  ,  ii.  -ij  as  assistant  business  manager  ! 

Chmf  negotiator  for  the  Guild  Sunpapers. 

was  Don  Hayes  of  the  national  succeeds  the  late 

organization.  Emmett  P.  Kavanaugh  as  both 

The  Star-Bulletin,  a  six-day  business  manager  of  the  papers 
afternoon  paper,  had  a  six-day  ^nd  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
average  circulation  in  August  publisher, 
of  92,466.  Bertsch,  a  native  of 

Iowa,  contributed  cartoons  to 
the  editorial  page  of  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  before  becoming  a  re¬ 
porter  for  The  Sun,  the  morn¬ 
ing  original  Sunpaner.  He  soon 
switched  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  where  he  was  succes- 
sively  classified  salesman,  dis- 
play  salesman,  assistant  elas- 
5  sified  manager,  classified  man¬ 

ager,  circulation  manager  and 

V  assistant  business  manager. 

He  served  a  term  as  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  two  terms 
;  as  president  of  the  Interstate 

j  Circulation  Managers  and  a 

1  term  as  a  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
cut  to  national  Circulation  Managers, 

.gelled  represented  the  Baltimore 

olding  Advertising  Club  at  tbe  London 

ii-g  of  Advertising  Convention  and 

,  for  Exhibition  in  1927. 

Mr.  Whitman,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Emerson 
p  „  Drug  Co.  in  Baltimore  before 

ipresi  entered  the  Army  in  1941, 

p  did  sales  and  advertising  work 

)f  '^the  New  York  after  the  war.  He 

.  came  to  the  Sunpapers  in  19.51 

^  as  a  national  advertising  sales¬ 

man  and  served  in  the  circula- 
^be  fjon  production  and  editorial 

®  departments. 

Foun-  J 

e  Press  Club  to 

tilted  Hear  Kefauver 

t  for  Syilvcuse,  N.  V. 

I  Senator  Estes  Kefauver, 
Democratic  Party  vice  presiden- 
tial  candidate,  will  speak  at  a 
Syracuse  Press  Club  luncheon 
I  Oct.  10  at  the  Hotel  Yates. 

The  Democratic  candidate’s 
j  talk  before  the  newsmen  and 

I  guests  will  come  nine  days  after 

Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  Republican’s  candi- 
orado  5-0405  date,  is  scheduled  to  speak  at 

the  club’s  first  annual  “Head- 
line  Dinner.” 
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We  nave  me  newspaper, 
which  does  its  best 
to  make  every  square  acre 
of  land  and  sea 
give  an  account  of  itself 
at  your  breakfast-table.” 


As  pointed  out  by  the  great  American  poet  and  philosopher, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  newspapers  perform  an  incalculable 
service  to  their  local  communities  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
salutes  the 

Newspapers  of  Ameriea 
and 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 
October  1-8 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
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PROMOTION 


25  Connecticut  Dailies 
Plan  Joint  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Once  a  week,  at  10  recreation 
centers  throughout  the  city, 
physical  fitness  tests  were 
given  and  exercises  to  correct 
deficiencies  were  taught.  AAU 
tests  of  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  were  used.  More  than  600 
youngsters  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  develop 
physical  fitness. 


A  new  organization  to  help 
sell  the  daily  newspaper  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  taken  the  field.  It 
is  the  special  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  Daily 
Newspapers  Association. 

Objective  of  the  committee 
is  to  promote  and  sell  the  state 
and  its  25  daily  newspapers. 
This  is  a  regional  effort,  of 
course.  But  every  gfood  pro¬ 
motional  effort,  whether  indi¬ 
vidual  or  regional,  helps  sell 
the  daily  newspaper  as  a  me¬ 
dium — and  so  this  new  effort 
should  bring  joy  to  newspaper 
promotion  people  everywhere. 

The  committee  came  into 
being.  Chairman  William  Mill 
tells  us,  when  the  publishers 
realized  that  “while  they  did  an 
excellent  job  of  selling  their 
own  newspapers  and  their  own 
markets,  there  was  actually  no 
organization  telling  the  story  of 
Connecticut  from  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  point  of  view  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  important  part  the 
daily  newspapers  play  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  audience  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message.’’ 


Publication  Research 
■Service  Study  Shows 
Readership  of  the 
National  Advertising 
in  The  Boston  Globe 
To  Be  Better 
Than  30%  Above 
National  Average 
Get  Complete 
Details  From  . . 


Cresmet  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York,  San  Franciaco,  Lot  Angelea 


Soolaro  Meeker  &  Scoa  Chicago,  Detroit 
The  Leonard  Ca  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


The  committee  has  already- 
tooled  up  with  an  easel  pre¬ 
sentation  for  showing  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  throughout 
the  country.  Staffs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  were 
briefed  on  use  of  this  presen¬ 
tation  at  a  meeting. 

Now  there  comes  from  the 
committee  a  useful  and  infor¬ 
mative  booklet,  “Growth  where 
growth  counts — Connecticut — a 
story  of  progress.’’  This  should 
be  welcomed  by  advertiser  and 
agency  people  alike.  It  contains 
fresh  and  provocative  data 
about  Connecticut  as  a  thriving 
market,  along  with  essential 
data  about  its  25  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Can  you  do  it? 

Can  you  chin  yourself?  It’s 
not  easy.  Not  long  ago.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Conway  Craig,  Corpus 
Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times, 
got  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
so  few  youngsters  in  his  city 
could  chin  themselves  even 
once.  The  result  is  a  useful 
community  sei-vice  that  is  also 
a  helpful  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion. 

When  physical  fitness  tests 
were  conducted  in  Corpus 
Christi  some  time  ago,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  among  boys  over  8 
years  of  age  only  one  in  six 
could  chin  himself.  So  Mr. 
Craig  organized  the  Corpus 
Christi  Physical  Fitness  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  Council  hired  a  physical 
culture  expert  to  run  a  city¬ 
wide  program  last  summer. 


200,000  Wheels 

That’s  a  lot  of  wheels.  But 
that’s  at  least  how  many  were 
started  turning  the  other  day 
when  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  opened  its  eighth  an¬ 
nual  roller-skating  derby,  the 
largest  promotion  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

The  promotion  is  timed  to 
start  with  the  opening  of  the 
city’s  schools.  For  six  weeks, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the 
city’s  park  department,  it  helps 
keep  kids  off  the  streets  and 
attracts  them  to  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

Climax  of  the  derby  comes 
Sunday,  Oct.  21,  in  Central 
Park.  Ten  youngsters  are 
crowned  Winged  Skates  cham¬ 
pions.  In  all,  $10,000  worth  of 
prizes,  1,500  of  them,  are 
awarded.  In  its  seven  years  the 
promotion  has  attracted  more 
than  125,000  entries.  Last 
year’s  22,000  is  expected  to  be 
topped  this  year. 

Women  at  Work 

Some  time  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  issued  an  in¬ 
triguing  promotion,  “Slow — 
Women  Working.”  This  sold  the 
big  market  of  working  women 
to  advertisers,  probably  sur¬ 
prised  many  of  them  who 
thought  their  only  feminine 
market  was  a  housewife  mar¬ 
ket. 

Now  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  comes  along  with  a 
local  adaptation  of  this  pro¬ 
motion,  a  book  that  tells  the 
story  of  “Women — with  more 
money  than  time.”  It  tells  ad- 
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IVAN  ANNENBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 
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Donates  All  Ads\ 
To  Charity  Plug  I 

National  Brewing  Co,? 
Baltimore,  Md.,  brewers  of  - 
Bohemian  beer,  will  devote  11 
its  entire  advertising  budgst  f 
for  the  Baltimore  area  to  ths  r 
Community  Chest-Red  Cross  i 
Joint  Appeal  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Company  claims  its  actios 
marks  first  time  a  major  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  channeled  its  ad¬ 
vertising  exclusively  into  a 
drive  for  Community  Chest 
and  Red  Cross  funds. 

National’s  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure  is  approximately 
$140,000. 

vertisers  how  many  workinf 
women  there  are  in  Philadd-  j 
phia,  their  ages,  working  hours,  l 
marital  status,  shopping  habite.  I 
In  its  own  way,  this  is  u 
useful  a  study  as  the  late  Dr. 
Kin.sey’s. 

In  the  Bag 

Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  selling  Dallas  as  ‘the 
golden  bonus  market,”  has  come 
up  with  the  interesting  statistic 
that  Dallas  County  has  more 
population  than  any  of  10 
states.  The  other  statistics  that 
flow  from  this  are  no  less  in¬ 
teresting,  indeed,  they  are  most 
intriguing  to  many  advertiser!  ^ 
Dallas  families  have  higher-  , 
than-national-average  buying  . 
power,  buy  more  food,  more 
clothes,  more  building  materials 
than  the  entire  population  of 
many  states.  Which  leads  Lloyd 
Price  to  headline  a  promotioa 
based  on  this,  "The  Great  Sol¬ 
vent  State  of  Dallas  County.” 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Yale  ^ 
Dailjf  News  runs  a  full-page  ad 
telling  readers  “you  can’t  do 
without  it  .  .  .  subscribe  now* 
that  has  us  somewhat  puzzled. 
The  illustration,  that  is.  Shows , 
an  undergraduate  evidently  i 
stirring  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  i 
with  a  rolled-up  copy  of  the 
News.  Standing  beside  the  i 
pitcher  is  an  unopened  (we 
mean  it’s  still  sealed)  bottle 
of  bourbon.  Also  in  evidence 
are  two  Old  Fashioned  glassea  ] 
What’s  up?  (Guess  we  learned  . 
our  drinking  at  the  wrong  col¬ 
lege.)  • 

M&O  Dividend 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Minnesota  and ; 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  s 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  36 
cents  on  each  share  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  company  wm 
declared,  payable  Nov.  1,  to^ 
shareholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  Oct.  5. 
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Goss  Paster  Pilot 


Another  Goss  "first”— The  Reei-Tension-Paster  with  fiiUy 
automatic  paster  control! 

No  Push-Buttons!  The  operator  merely  prepares  the  new 


roll  (glue  and  paster  tabs),  then  the  goss  paster  pilot  takes 
over.  The  new  roll  is  automatically  indexed  to  pasting  posi¬ 
tion,  the  brush  and  web  severing  carriage  is  lowered,  the  pre¬ 
drive  takes  over  and  the  paster  is  completed  at  spe^s  up  to 
60,000  papers  an  hour. 

The  PASTER  PILOT  “senses”  press  speeds  and  automatically 
pre-sets  time  allowance  for  proper  pasting  cycle,  resulting  in 
uniform  small  cores  leaving  3/16'  or  less  of  paper  on  core. 

The  new  Goss  fully-automatic  Reel-Tension-Paster  with 
PASTER  PILOT  conserves  newsprint — assures  higher  production 
—minimizes  human  errors— increases  efficiency. 

Here  is  good  news  for  Goss  users  of  nearly  5(X)  Reels- 
Tensions-Pasters . . .  you  can  now  add  the  Paster  Pilot  to  your 
units  at  any  time. 

Look  to  GOSS  for  more  important  developments. 


it  Set  It-And  Forget  It 
th  Goss  Paster  Pitot 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

8601  W88T  31M  aTRBBT  •  CHICAGO  SO,  IU.INON 
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CLASSIFIKU  clink: 


’57  Outlook  for 
Classified  is  Good 

By  Uaniel  L.  IJoiiel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


As  we  move  into  the  last 
(|uarter  and  CAMs  are  happily 
peeling  the  glowing  reports  oflF 
their  adding  machines  for  what 
will  undoubtedly  prove  another 
record  want  ad  year,  many  are 
cocking  an  eye  on  the  first  half 
of  ’57 — and  wondering. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
major  want  ad  classifications, 
real  estate,  automotive  and  help 


wanted?  Without  benefit  of  an 
Ouija  board  we  must  rely  upon 
the  educated  guesses  of  the 
experts.  CAMs  themselves  are 
probably  the  best  prognosticat¬ 
ors  of  such  trends,  particularly 
locally  since  their  classified  sec¬ 
tion  serves  as  an  infallible 
business  barometer.  On  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis,  however,  the 
outlook  for  all  three  classifica- 


In  this  age  of  specialiiation  I 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

reports  the  latest  advancements  and  discoveries 
in  every  major  science  with  .  .  .  Specialists. 

Each  member  of  our  editorial  staff  is  a  com¬ 
petent  reporter  in  his  own  field,  alerted  to  the 
strides  of  science  that  affect  the  daily  lives  of 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  everywhere. 

Our  news  copy  is  backgrounded  with  facts;  we 
do  not  go  off  the  “deep  end”  with  suppositions. 
Many  newspapers  run  Science  Service  stories 
without  editing.  Executives  are  justified  in 
doing  this  as  all  copy  is  carefully  scanned  in 
our  editorial  offices  before  released  by  wire  and 
by  mail. 

News  Services 

NEWS  REPORT.  800  words  daily,  by  wire — by  mail. 
Many  exclusive,  by-lined  stories  covering  top  news  of 
current  and  future  achievements. 

WEEKLY  NEWS-FEATURE  PACKET.  Illustrated  with 
mats  or  prints.  Contains  exclusive,  by-lined  lead 
story,  sparkling  column.  New  Machines  and  Gadgets, 
and  article.  Nature  Ramblings. 

Features  of  Importance 


YOUR  HEALTH:  Here's  How!  Tri¬ 
weekly.  By  Jane  Stafford,  ace 
medical  writer.  A  column  giv¬ 
ing  news  in  medicine,  health 
and  nutrition. 


Map  of  the  Stars.  By  James 
Stokley,  well-known  astronomer. 
Illustrated.  Gives  current  posi¬ 
tions  of  stars  and  constellations 
with  delightful  background  copy. 


Science  Shorts.  Forty-two  sentence-paragraphs  digested  from  lengthy 
science  articles.  May  be  used  as  daily  editorial  articles  or  as  fillers. 

Samples,  trial  services,  sent  to  newspapers  upon  request. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N  Street,  N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.C. 


lions  in  th«  fir.>^t  half  of  ’57  arc- 
promising. 

While  real  estate  was  affected 
by  a  9%  drop  in  new  building 
starts  thus  far  in  ’56,  the  over¬ 
all  dollar  volume  of  residential 
building  was  up.  Obviously  the 
emphasis  was  laiti  upon  higher 
price  homes  which  accounts  for 
the  over  compensation  in  total 
revenue  while  fewer  sales  were 
made. 

Last  week  Uncle  Sam  paved 
the  way  for  an  increase  in 
under  $9,000  homes  by  slacken¬ 
ing  the  down  payment  re<|uire- 
ment  from  7%  to  H'/,.  Approx¬ 
imately  16%  of  the  FHA  loans 
could  be  affected  by  this  new 
regulation. 

Mortgage  money  is  still 
scarce,  however — a  factor  that 
could  slow  down  the  turnover 
of  new  as  well  as  resale  homes. 
Actions  were  also  taken  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  .As¬ 
sociation  known  also  as  “Fannie 
Mae”  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  induce 
various  financial  interests  to 
put  more  money  into  the  mort¬ 
gage  mill.  These  factors,  plus 
the  record  growth  of  new  family 
units,  should  spell  another  good 
year,  possibly  a  better  one 
than  ’56  for  real  estate. 

While  the  auto  industry  sold 
10%  fewer  cars  thus  far  in  ’56 
than  in  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  best  year  1955,  the 
outlook  for  ’57  is  exceptionally 
bullish.  First  of  all,  there  were 
few  radical  changes  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  ’56  models.  Plans 
for  the  new  models  include,  in 
most  cases,  complete  face  lift¬ 
ings.  The  industry  has  proven 
the  effectiveness  of  startling 
stylistic  innovations  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  device  many  times  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  If 
more  new  cars  are  sold — clas¬ 
sified  will  have  a  field  day  with 
both  dealer  and  private  adver¬ 
tising.  A  note  of  caution  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  sounded.  The 
factories  are  going  to  be  more 
circumspect  than  they  were  in 
’55  when  they  loaded  their 
dealers  to  a  point  where  the 
complaints  reached  the  halls  of 
Congress. 

How  high  is  “up’’  in  help 
wanted  ?  The  other  day,  for 
example,  the  .Vcm’  Vor/c  Tiincfi 
came  forth  with  a  Tuesday 
classified  section  which  carried 
39,000  lines,  29,000  of  which 
were  help  wanted  advertising. 
A  Southern  Seaboard  CAM  told 
me  on  the  jihone  last  week 
that  he  had  a  lO-column  gain 
in  help  wanted  that  day. 

While  we  are  experiencing 
the  best  business  ever,  in  many 
categories,  and  an  employment 
picture  of  over  68  million  gain¬ 
fully  employed,  our  economic 


system  is  gobbling  up  qualified 
(and  even  unqualifiefl)  people 
as  soon  as  they  enter  the  em¬ 
ployment  market.  With  arma¬ 
ment  spending  maintaining  its 
level;  with  the  outlook  for  bull, 
ding  excellent;  with  Uncle 
Sam’s  big  road  building  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  to  swing  into 
being  in  ’57,  help  wanted  can 
be  counted  upon,  in  most  areas, 
to  continue  to  make  a  happy 
tinkling  in  the  newspapers’  cash 
registers. 

Taking  a  10  -  year  glance 
ahead,  A  N  C  A  M’s  President 
James  G.  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror,  speaking  before 
the  recent  PNPA  Classified  con¬ 
fab,  put  it  this  way: 

“How  many  of  you  have  been 
classified  advertising  managers 
for  10  years? 

“How  many  Classified  Depart¬ 
ments  have  increased  their  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  last  10  years? 

“How  many  Classified  Depart¬ 
ments  have  installed  new  equip¬ 
ment;  typewiters,  phones,  in  the 
la.st  10  years? 

“Were  these  improvements 
and  changes  made  solely  on  the 
fact  that  we  anticipated  the 
increase  in  business  we  now 
have,  OR  were  they  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  in  business 
we  were  receiving? 

“The  point  I  want  to  make 
regarding  the  past  10  years 
which  we  know  about  and  the 
forthcoming  10  years  we  antici¬ 
pate,  if  we  made  changes  on 
the  anticipated  increase  of  our 
classified  advertising  business, 
then  we  will  do  the  same  thine 
for  this  volume  of  business 
which  is  being  predicted.  If  we 
did  not,  and  have  allowed  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  to  grow  like 
Topsy  and  dictate  to  our  needs, 
then  we  should  change  our 
thinking  and  plan  for  this  de¬ 
velopment  or  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  future. 

“If  you  do  not  have  the 
an.swers  to  these  questions.  I’d 
suggest  that  you  check  into 
your  own  newspaper  because 
I  believe  you  will  be  delight¬ 
fully  surprised  and  astonished 
at  what  you  will  find  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  10  years  in 
your  Classified  Department.” 

• 

Guide  “Goes  Double” 

Riverside,  Calif. 

The  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  nets  double  duty  from  ma- 
teiial  compiled  for  the  EDITOR 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide. 
The  data  is  published  in  the 
P-R  Retail  Digest.  Rucy  C. 
Marcus,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  director,  reports  retailers 
appreciate  the  information  and 
have  come  to  expect  the  data 
annually. 
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Somebody  ask  a  question 
about  Newspaper  reading? 


We  never  quite  realized  how  much 
more  intensely  our  newspaper  is  read 
today — until  we  looked  at  the  figures! 

We  knew  that  between  19-11  and  today  news¬ 
paper  editing  got  sharper,  and  tighter,  and  the 
newspaper  reader  got  shaj’per,  and  the  newspaper 
product  became  altogether  brighter  and  more 
attractive. 

We  knew  TV  was  in  the  picture — since 
December  of  1918  in  New  Orleans — but  we  al¬ 
ways  figured  TV  viewing  couldn’t  materially 
affect  one  way  or  the  other  the  reading  of  our 
newspaper. 

Reading  depended  on  us 

We  figured  the  one  thing  that  could  affect 
the  reading  of  our  newspaper  was  thy  kind  of 
newspaper  we  published,  and  went  at  it  that  way. 

But  now,  along  comes  the  TV  bureau  presen¬ 
tation  into  our  market  pretending  to  tell  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representatives  and  other  people  that 
newspaper  reading  is  slijtping  before  TV. 

We  didn’t  run  out  and  make  a  survey  to  find 
out  if  we  were.  W?  looked  into  two  readership 
studies  of  The  Times-Picayune  we  had  on  hand, 
one  made  on  May  lo.  1911,  as  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  made  October  7,  lO.'i.’l,  both  maeie  by  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service  (Carl  Nelson  &  Associates). 

National  ad  reading  doubled 

There’s  only  one  conclusion  clearly  to  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two.  We  have 
been  right,  and  they  are  wrong  for  whatever 
advantage  being  wrong  may  immediately  give 
them. 

It  is  startling  even  to  us  how  the  quality  of 
the  reading  of  The  Timos-Picayune  rose!  Through 
the  newspaper — both  the  reading  of  Editorial 
Content  and  the  reading  of  Advertising  (the  read¬ 
ing  of  national  adveitising  actually  doubled) 
Here  follow  high-spots  of  the  two  studies. 


Various  ‘Anchor’  Positions 


May  15, 

October  7, 

1941 

1953 

Percent  Reading — Men  and  Women 

Any  for  Page  One . 

.  97M— 95W 

99M— 97W 

Any  for  Page  Two  . 

.  77M— 86W 

79M— 87W 

Any  for  Page  Three . 

.  87M— 82W 

84M— 86W 

First  Society  Page  . 

.  55M— 90W 

50M— 9IW 

Second  Society  Page . 

.  IBM— 6IW 

30M— 86W 

Sports — Page  One  . 

.  73M— I3W 

8IM— 36W 

Page  Two  . 

.  69M— I3W 

77M— 27W 

Page  Three  .’. . 

.  55M— 33W 

79M— 39W 

Financial  Page . 

.  I7M—  5W 

25M— I5W 

Amusements  Page — Movies  . 

.  58M— 79W 

68M— 84W 

Advertising 

May  15, 

October  7, 

1941 

1953 

Percent  Reading — Men  and 

Women 

Any  Display  Advertising  . . . 

.  76M— 97W 

89M— 97W 

National  . 

.  40M— 46W 

79M— 92W 

Local  . 

.  74M— 97W 

79M— 96W 

We’re  sure  you  understand  these  are  not 
samplings,  but  pretty  much  the  total  picture  as  it 
is  possible  to  give.  And  virtually  without  excep¬ 
tion  readership  has  gained — not  just  somewhat, 
but  dramatipally. 

So,  for  the  record,  such  is  the  area  in  which 
your  advertising  works  in  New  Orleans — where 
it  would  seem  in  a  dozen  years  newspaper  readers 
have  become  notably  more  intensive  newspaper 
readers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — always  a  good  buy — is  an  even  better  buy 
today. 

And,  rather  on  the  same  subject,  we  circulate 
almost  100.000  newspapers  a  day  more  today  than 
we  did  in  1911 — all  paid  for,  of  course,  and 
bought  to  be  read ! 


Circulation: 
Daily  288,312 
Sunday  281,973 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


A_l.  C.  rubliihtr't  lit  ptr.  OSt. 

v«ily  combintd  inornin9  and  avaninq  a*q. 


Represented  nationqily  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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SOUTHERN  CATTLE  graze  on  lush  “permanent’  pastures  that 
will  be  green  long  after  snow  blankets  fields  elsewhere.  Beef  herds  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi  have  grown  25%  to  17V4 


million  head  in  just  five  years ;  value-on-the-hoof  has  increased  from 
SMI  million  in  1946  to  S418  million  now.  Result:  farm  incomes ue 
up  and  meat  packers,  old  and  new,  are  doing  a  brisk  business. 


The  mrth  ef  the  Soith  has  jast  hegaah 
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TOMORROW’S  TEXTILES  are  in  test  tubes  at 
the  Shawmut,  Alabama  Research  Division  of  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Company.  The  West  Point  lab 
developed  the  Micronairc  method  of  measuring  fine¬ 
ness  of  raw  cotton  fibers,  now  used  around  the  world. 


UNCOVERING  COAL  100  feet  underground  is  the  job  of  this  mammoth  machine 
at  the  Robbins  Coal  Co.  strip  mine,  near  Oneonta,  Alabama.  Shovel  moves  23,000 
tons  of  rock  and  dirt  a  day.  Alabama’s  266  mines  produce  over  a  million  tons  of  coal 
a  month;  it  is  transported  to  markets  by  rail,  barge  and  truck.  The  South’s  largest 
coal  user  is  The  Southern  Company  system. 

EDITOR  ac  PURUS  HER  for  September  29,  195« 


The  reasons  for  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Southland  are  easy  to  un- 1 
derstand.  Incomes  are  up  here  . . .  the  rate  of  growth  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole . . .  and  increased  incomes  mean  greater 
buying  power.  Southern  producers,  and  producers  all  over  the  nation  who 
sell  to  the  South,  have  felt  this  increasing  demand  and  have  taken  steps  to 
meet  it  by  expanding  present  plants  or  building  new  ones  here.  Still  more 
employment  results,  incomes  continue  to  grow . . .  the  cycle  recurs. 

The  operating  companies  of  The  Southern  Company  system  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  area,  and  have  pro¬ 
vided  ample  electric  power  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  expanding  industry 
and  better  living. 

The  march  has  just  begun  ...  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
belongs  to  the  South! 
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THE  CLOISTER,  on  Georgia’s  historic  Sea  Island,  is  just  one  of  hundreds  of  coast 
line  resorts  in  Dixie  that  stay  open  the  year  around.  Guests,  including  more  than  2,000 
honeymooners  a  year,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Nearby  attractions  are  Ft. 
Frederica  ruins,  and  Christ  Church  where  John  Wesley  was  once  pastor. 


TRUCK  TRAILER  dumps  wood  chips  at  the  first  Ma¬ 
sonite  plant,  Laurel,  Miss.  Here,  3,000  employees,  farmers, 
other  suppliers  share  $23  million  a  year.  New  $14  million 
plant  expansion  will  increase  production  2S%.  Masonite  is 
the  world's  largest  hardboard  producer. 


RAMBLIN’  WRECKS  from  Georgia  Tech  make  mighty 
good  engineers.  Last  season.  Tech’s  Varsity  scored  scho¬ 
lastically  higher  than  the  all-student  average.  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  is  just  one  of  IS  major 
schools  in  the  Southeast  training  engineers 
for  jobs  in  industry. 


Shaded  section  designates  area  served  by  the  four 
investor-owned  electric  power  companies  in  The 
Southern  Company  system. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 


ATLANTA*  BIRMINGHAM 


three  quarts  a  SECOND  pass  through  this  “closing  machine”  at  the  Standard  Oil  t'fbama  Power  Company  Gulf  Power  Company 
^ning  plant,  Panama  City,  Floritk.  The  planfs  'ubrication  oil  storage  capacity  is  M35,^  gals.  C^;Ca^7Miss.s:"p^Po^^^^^^^ 

erected  to  supply  Southern  markets.  Standard  Oil  has  increased  plant  capacity  50%  in  6  years.  Atlanta,  Georgia  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
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SDX  Inducts 
Victor  Riesel 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Five  Pittsburgh  men  were 
initiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
professional  journalistic  frater¬ 
nity  with  Victor  Riesel,  racket¬ 
fighting  New  York  labor  editor, 
Sept.  26  at  the  first  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  fraternity’s  Tri-State 
Professional  Chapter. 

Mr.  Riesel  was  the  jirincipal 
speaker  at  the  dinner  in  the 
Penn-Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  Pittsburgh  initiates  were: 
Bill  Burns,  news  director  of 
KI)KA-TV;  Arthur  Friedman, 
financial  editor  of  the  Pittn- 
hur^fh  Post-Gazette ;  Jack  Hen¬ 
ry,  news  editor  of  KQV ;  Charles 
W.  Prine  Jr.,  reporter,  Pitts- 
hnrgh  Sun-Telegraph ;  and  John 
L.  Williams,  publicity  director 
of  KDKA. 


be  honored  as  the  Press  Veter-  lo  talk 

an  of  19.')6  by  the  Chicago  Pre.ss  Robert  E.  Jackson,  United 
Veterans  Association  at  their  Press  chief  correspondent  and 
annual  dinnei'  to  he  held  at  the  manager  for  Italy  since 
LaSalle  Hotel  here,  Oct.  24.  will  be  itrincipal  speaker  at  the 
Mr.  Carmichael  has  been  a  United  Press  dinner  at  the 

Daily  News  staff  member  foi-  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
nearly  25  years,  having  started  lishers  A.s.sociation  convention 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12.  Mr. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  He  Jackson  joined  the  UP  in  New 

will  leave  Nov.  2  to  cover  the  York  in  1947,  was  .sent  to  Lon- 

Olympic  Games  in  Australia.  don  in  1949. 


CouE.MAN  Stout,  deskman  for 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  past  eight  years — 
named  wire  editor  of  the  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus.  He 
succeeds  Buck  Lanier,  who  re¬ 
signed. 


For  one  of  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  any  Ameri¬ 
can  publication  in  the  instance  of 
the  United  States  Savings  Bondi 
program,  Luther  E.  Gibson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Times  Herald  and  Valley  Newt 
Chronicle,  received  one  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  most  im¬ 
portant  citations.  Representing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  H.  Barkley  (left)  West¬ 
ern  Regional  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  program, 
presented  the  citation  to  Senator 
Gibson.  Mr.  Barkley  said  the  De¬ 
partment's  records  indicate  the 
amount  of  space  contributed  by 
Senator  Gibson's  newspapers  to 
the  Savings  Bonds  program  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States. 


Report  erin  ()r;:ani/e 

The  Na.ssau  Reporters  As.so- 
ciation  has  been  organized  by 
reporters  covering  police  and 
government  news  in  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Ren  White,  New  York  Daily 
News,  wa.s  elected  piesident. 


Nancy  Robinso.v — now  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


Guthrie 


Swanson 


Prank  G.  Swanson,  citizen 
parliamentary  corresixmdent  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen — 
named  associate  editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page. 
Gregor  Guthrie,  member  of  the 
new.s  staff — to  the  new'y  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


Oi.ivE  Ann  Burns  and  An¬ 
drew  Sparks,  staff  \n  riters  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jonnial- 
Constitutiirn  magazine  —  mar¬ 
ried. 


P’REDERiCK  T.  Van 
the  UP  bureau  at 
Wa.sh. — resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the 
(Wash.)  Times.  Post-Herald — joined  the  de.^k 

staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 

*  *  ♦  rr- 

Times. 

Joii.N  N.  Fai.eon — appo  nted  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

AP  Night  Cables  editor  in  New  Dkmont  Roseman,  director 
York.  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.  bureau 

*  *  *  of  Fairchild  Publications  — 

Carter  R.  Me  David,  formerly  joined  the  staff  of  the  Charlottf 

with  thip  UP  in  Loui.sville,  Ky. —  (N.C.)  Obsem^er.  He  will  ape- 
transferred  to  Charleston,  cialize  in  business  news. 

W.  Va.  MAR.IORIE  A.  Mitchell, 

UP  staffer  in  Billings,  Mont. — 

resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  ^  7 

society  editor  of  the  Great  FalD  ^  f 

(Mont.)  Tribune.  WILLIAM  K  1  mi 

Becker,  of  the  UP  Philad'^lphia 

bureau  transferred  to  Newark, 

N.  .1.  He  rep’ aces  Donald  Scan- 


Dyke  of 
Seattle, 


Ervin  Parks,  former  city 
Seattle  editor  of  the  Berkley  (W.  Va.) 


Charles  Clay  of  the  state 
staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  staff.  Rone 
Lowe  has  been  tiansferred  from 
the  sports  desk  to  the  state 
desk.  Pat  Wentz,  a  recent 
graduate  of  East  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege,  Greenville,  N.C.  has  joined 
the  state  desk.  Louis  Kraar  of 
the  city  desk  has  joined  the 
Wall  .Street  Journal. 


Do  We  Call  Them 
"IDIOTS?" 

Many  of  our  words  and  phrases, 
like  oiir  customs,  have  not  only 
lost  their  original  meanings,  they 
have  aeipiired  reverse  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

In  early  English  “idiot"  meant 
a  private  person,  one  who  did 
not  hold  offiee;  in  other  words 
an  average  citizen.  Then  it  was 
given  a  eonnotation  of  unfitness, 
iinipialified  to  he  a  puhlir  offi¬ 
cial.  hence  incompetent;  finally 
lacking  intelligence,  mentally  de¬ 
ficient. 

Today,  the  average  citizen 
ealling  his  office  holders  and 
|)olitieians  “idiots”  eonii)letes  a 
neat  cycle  in  rev«-rsing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word.  JOHN  EMERY 

©  1956,  JOHN  EMERY  Ent.,  Inc. 

“Why?"— .A  N’cie  Feature  leith  a 
Hriiihl  Future? 

20  SIDNEY  PLACE.  BROOKLYN  1.  N.  Y. 


^Everything  In^ 
Baltimoielivolves 
/  /aroundx  \ 


Frederick  W.  Giesel,  Cin- 
ciniuati  (Ohio)  I'ost  business 
manager — returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Orient  with  his  wife. 


Priory  Maxfield 

Nicholas  .1.  Priory,  subur¬ 
ban  circulation  manager  for  the 
Netv  York  Herald  Tribune- 
named  assistant  circulation 
Chuck  Turner,  former  Hono-  manager. 
lulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser  reporter  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

— named  an  instructor  in  jour-  R<k;er  Maxfh’.ld,  formerly 
nalism  at  Arizona  State  college,  promotion  and  personnel  man- 
Mr.  Turner  worked  in  the  ager  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Phoenix,  Boise,  Helena  and  Herald  and  News-Tribune —  r^ 
Honolulu  bureaus  of  UP  before  places  C.  1).  TULLY  as  class!- 
joining  the  Advertiser  in  19.53.  tied  advertising  manager. 
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Or.  Andrews  Wins 
Joiirnalisni  Award 

University  Park,  Pa. 
The  1955  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
Research  Award  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications  will 
be  presented  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  on  Oct. 

4  to  Dr.  J.  Cutler  Andrews, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
history  at  Chatham  ColleRe, 
PittsburRh. 

The  award,  presented  each  ^ 
year  by  the  national  journalism  ^ 
scholarship  society,  consists  of 
a  scroll  and  $100.  Dr.  James  ‘ 
W.  Markham,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Penn  State  and 
secretary  of  the  society,  will  ' 
make  the  presentation.  Dr.  * 
Markham  won  the  1954  award.  1 
Dr.  Andrews  was  chosen  for  • 
the  award  for  his  book,  “The  ■ 
North  Reports  the  Civil  War,"  ' 
which  was  selected  by  the  co- 
ciety  as  the  most  outstandinR 
scholarly  research  in  journalism 
and  mass  communications,  pub¬ 
lished  during  195.'). 

«  *  * 

Henry  J.  Schmitt,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  American 
HewK  at  Aberdeen,  S.  1). — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Council 
of  Consultants  of  the  Small 
Bu  siness  Administration. 

«  *  * 

Emmet  Collins,  formerly 
with  the  New  Orleunn  (La.) 
i^taten  and  William  Taylor, 
formerly  with  the  Houaton 
(Texas)  Presit — now  reporters 
for  the  //(Mwfow  (Texas)  Post. 
Clift  Blackburn  now  real  es¬ 
tate  editor.  Earl  Bowen  has 
joined  the  Houston  Post’s  photo 
department  as  photo  technician. 
Reporters  May  Blount  and 
George  Chrlstian — married. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Birger,  previously 
labor  leader  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Phil  Bfxker 
named  to  fill  the  vacated  post. 
Ed  Seney,  veteran  reporter  — 
to  general  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Gentry,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  journalism  faculties 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Stanford  University  —  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Journalism. 

*  * 

Michael  Francis  Gibson — 
new  general  assignment  report¬ 
er  on  the  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Press. 


■i  JOBcJl 

Post  Shepard 

Martin  Z.  Post,  writer-editor 
for  the  New  York  bureau  of 
AP — joined  Hofstra  College 
faculty  as  special  lecturer  in 
Journalism. 

*  ♦  * 

Ralph  Shepard,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights  (Ill.)  Star — ap¬ 
pointed  ad  manager  of  the 
Sonthtown  Economist  and 
Southeast  Economist,  Chicago 
community  newspapers. 


Milton  Day,  assistant  con¬ 
troller  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  Co. — advanced  to 
controller. 

«  a  « 

Volta  Torrey,  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
defunct  New  York  PM  and 
former  editor  of  Popular 
Science  monthly  magazine — 
named  director  of  television  foi- 
MIT. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Neic 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — hon¬ 
ored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
:!00  persons.  He  has  been  u 
newspaperman  for  45  years. 

*  «  * 

J.  Craig  Biddle,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-dazette  —  named  director 
of  the  public  information  center 
at  Springfield  college. 

*  «  * 

Alan  Randal  named  news 
editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  .Montreal  (Que. ) 
Gazette.  Waltf:r  Christopiif;r- 
soN  named  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor.  Brodie 
Snyder — to  telegraph  editor. 
Joii.N  Scott — named  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

John  L.  Satterlee,  director 
of  |)urchases  and  promotions 
for  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
&  Register  at  Springfield,  Ill. — 
appointed  assistant  to  the  |iub 
Usher. 


.Arthur  1L  P.f^tz— accountant 
in  the  general  office  of  Copley 
newspapers — appointed  auditor 
of  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate.  Dayton  G.  Soi'Thard 
— promoted  from  divisional  au¬ 
ditor  for  Copley  general  office 
in  Los  .Angeles. 

*  «  « 

John  Selberg,  formerly  as¬ 

sistant  auditor  of  the  South 
Bay  (Calif.)  Daily  Brejeze — 
transferred  to  the  general  ac¬ 
counting  office  of  Copley  news¬ 
papers. 

«  *  * 

Albert  E.  Frftman,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Parker 
Bros,  newspapers — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ahoskie,  N.  C.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

#  *  * 

Ja.mes  Mills,  staff  reporter 
of  the  .Middletown  (Ohio) 
News-Journal — named  assistant 
news  and  Sunday  editor. 
Martha  Edmiston  joined  the 
staff.  Her  husband  is  John  Ed¬ 
miston— city  hall  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  W.  Moody,  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye  Gazette  —  reelected 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association.  Howard  B. 
Wilson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Times- 
Herald — elected  vicepresident. 


George  Main,  formerly  with 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
.Mountain  News  classified  de¬ 
partment  —  appointed  general 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 


Charles  A.  Wfist  —  named 
business  manager  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star.  Charles 
Da.ncey  named  superintendent 
of  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
departments. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  As.sociation  —  to  receive 
the  annual  Printer’s  Devil 
award  from  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
women’s  profe.ssional  journalism 
fraternity.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  CNPA  for  25  years. 

*  *  * 

Bettie  Sawyer  Brown, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 
resigned  to  await  arrival  of 
first  child. 

*  ♦ 

JULIEN  C.  Hyer — appointed 
judge  of  County  Court  at  Law 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  syndicates 
a  daily  ver.se  feature  appearing 
in  many  Southwestern  dailies. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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World’s  Largest  Coal  Purchaser 

(17,584,000  tons  bought  last  year) 


The  income  of  the  miners  and  haulers 
of  this  coal  would  equal  that  of  a  city 
with  a  population  of  30,000  .  .  . 

More  than  the  populations  of  any  of  these  cities: 


•  Jackson,  Tenn. 

•  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

•  Vineland,  N.  J. 


{  i‘vpttlation  sourt 
Ct'hsHs) 


e  Rochester,  Minn. 

•  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

•  Lebanon,  Pa. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chdttanoogd  2,  Tcnnrssee 
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Herbert  G.  Klein,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  —  joined  Vice 
President  Nixon’s  campaign 
staff  as  special  assistant  in 
charge  of  press  relations. 


Conrad  E.  Kennison  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Kennebec  (Me.) 
Daily  Journal  after  16  years  in 
advertising  and  commercial 
printing  departments. 


Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Walter  A.  Weaver  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  Netvs 
after  more  than  seven  years  as 
advertising  manager  of  an  area 
weekly  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Gray,  formerly  of  the 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer — 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News. 


Paul  Bunge,  graduate  of 
University  of  Kansas  —  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Harlan  newspapers  in  Iowa. 


George  F.  Gaal,  of  the  UP 
foreign  desk — married  to  Rob¬ 
erta  Unger. 


Joe  Dabney,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Gainesville 
(Ga.)  Daily  Times  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Florence 
(S.C.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Buxton  Martin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Evening  Journal  at  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.  and  vicechairman 
of  the  West  Virginia  Republican 
executive  committee  —  detached 
from  his  news  post  to  work  with 
the  committee  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  Ogen  Nutting, 
graduate  of  Williams  College. 


Oliver  E.  Kuechle  —  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Russell  G.  Lynch  who 
will  be  a  special  assignment 
reporter. 


Howard  Koehn,  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette  — 
elected  president  of  the  South- 
ein  Wisconsin  Lakes  Conference 
Sports  W'riters  Association. 
Gordon  Yadon,  Delavan  (Wis.) 
Enterprise  —  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Don  Reed,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  —  appointed  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Louis  .\lexander,  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle  —  appointed  to  the 
parks  and  recreation  board  by 
the  city  council  of  suburban  Bel- 
laire,  Texas. 


,  7f^S£^VAJ6L~  SWA 
\/<  4'^JJcfAlp$ 


Central  Fla.  Our  World 

Will  Rogers  used  to  soy  that  some  day  he'd  like 
to  fly  to  some  remote  spot  of  the  world  and  not  be 
greeted  by  a  N.  Y.  Times  correspondent. 

Well,  we  don't  hove  any 
world  correspondents,  but 
we've  got  so  many  of  them 
in  Central  Florida,  we're 
like  the  guy  who  went 
broke  on  Wall  St.  .  .  .  He 
didn't  know  how  much  he 
owed.  .  .  We  don't  know 

how  many  Cen.  Fla. 
writers  we  owe  and  own. 

We  print  10  custom- 
tailored  editions  for  10 
Central  Florida  areas. 

That's  why  we  have  a 
Road  Block  against  Miami, 
Tampa,  Jacksonville  papers  .  .  .  Add  all  their  cir¬ 
culations  together  in  our  5  counties  and  we  beat 
them  4  to  one. 

ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen,  Editor  &  Sole  Owner  &  Ad  Writer 

National  Representatives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahaney 


William  .1.  Clew,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  on  tour  of 
army  and  air  force  bases  in 
Europe,  writing  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles. 

*  ^  ^ 

Lois  Hough  and  Nancy 
Keefe — joined  the  society  staff 
of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 

Post-Journal.  Ross  Weeks,  Jr. 
and  Margaret  King  have  re¬ 
sumed  studies  at  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Thomas,  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch 
reporter — touring  Europe.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Ahlstrom,  managing 
editor — on  four  weeks  visit  to 
England  with  his  wife.  Walter 
M.  Dear  ii — returned  to  his 
desk  after  a  year  of  study  and 
travel  in  Sweden.  ViNCE  Zedler 
— named  advertising  manager. 


Dennis  E.  Yandell,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Ellwood  City  (Pa.) 
Ledger — joined  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch 
as  classified  ad  manager.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  ScRivo,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor — is  acting  managing  editor 
of  the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal. 
*  *  * 

J.  Montgo.mery  Curtis,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity — left  for  a  two  month  tour 
of  Asia  and  Far  East. 

•  *  • 

Edward  J.  Richter  and  War¬ 
ren  1.  Paul,  formerly  of  the 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Evening  Press 
— named  general  manager  and 
city  editor,  respectively,  of  the 
Phillipshurger,  New  Jer.sey. 

*  * 

Barbara  Beene,  schools  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Birmington 
(Ala.)  News — retiring  to  have 
a  baby.  Her  husband,  Kenneth 
C.  Beene,  is  bureau  chief  for 
UP  in  Birmingham. 


Cahill 


Clark 


Edith  Jackson  Cahill,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun  —  currently 
sei-ving  as  second  vicepresident 
of  NRA,  the  organization’s  only 
female  officer. 

•  *  • 

Robert  B.  Christie  —  joined 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
the  Longview  (W'ash.)  Daily 
News  as  salesman.  Robert  R. 
Clark — named  to  succeed  Stan¬ 
ley  E.  White  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  White  re¬ 
signed  to  join  West-Holiday  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

«  *  « 

Ed  Schoenfeld,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune — received  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair  “top  sport 
story’’  award  for  his  series  of 
articles  exposing  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  conditions.  Larry 
McKeown,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian  —  accepted 
an  award  for  the  paper  from 
Governor  Goodwin  J.  Knight 
for  its  expose  of  gambling  and 
corrupt  government. 

*  *  * 

To.m  Johnson,  publisher  of 
the  Dolores  (Colo.)  Star — elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  San  Juan 
Basin  Press  Association. 
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Sidney  A.  Bedient  succeeds 
the  late  Charles  Kellogg  as 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour. 
Richard  W.  Sweeney  Jr.,  city 
editor — named  managing  editor. 
William  A.  Walden,  city  desk 
assistant — named  city  editor. 

*  e  * 

Bob  Nystedt — former  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  newspaperman- 
accepted  a  position  of  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  WISN-TV,  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

*  «  « 

Claude  McEver,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise  (Ala.) 
Ledger  and  Rollo  L.  Taylor, 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Telegram — joined  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Journal  news  staff. 
*  «  * 

Paul  Da.naceau,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  police  re¬ 
porter — left  to  do  graduate 
work  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 
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LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  brings  first  authentic  news  of  tornado  disaster  to  anxious  citizen  — a 
scene  from  “Vicksburg,  5:35  P.M.,”  a  Telephone  Time  TV  show  sponsored  by  the  Bell  System. 


Pulitzer  Prize  Winning 
Newspaper  Story  on  TV 

CBS  Network,  Sunday,  October  7 


How  a  newspaper  was  published  amid  the  ruins  of  a  tornadi>  is  the 
subject  of  a  John  Nesbitt  story  on  the  Telephone  Time  TV  program. 

The  newspaper  was  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Sunday  Post-Herald. 
Despite  many  difficulties  it  came  off  the  press  less  than  ten  hours 
after  a  tornado  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  city  and  won  the  paper 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  reporting. 


In  telling  this  story  of  “Vicksburg, 
5:35  P.  M.,”  John  Nesbitt  stresses  the 
dilemma  of  Louis  P.  Cashman,  publisher 
of  the  Post-Herald.  As  a  man,  he  wanted 
to  join  in  rescuing  the  injured  from  the 
ruins.  As  a  publisher,  he  decided  that 
his  best  service  would  be  to  report  the 
damage  accurately,  in  word  and  picture, 
to  combat  rumors  and  exaggerations 
about  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

Telephone  Time,  the  Bell  System’s  tele¬ 
vision  show,  salutes  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Vicksburg  Sunday  Post- Her  aid  — and  the 


many  thousands  of  other  newspaper  men 
who  work  so  ably  and  conscientiously 
each  day  and  night  to  bring  the  news  to 
millions  of  readers. 

We  think  all  newspaper  men  will  be 
interested  in  the  John  Nesbitt  story  of 
how  this  publisher  lived  up  to  the  highest 
tradition  of  his  profession. 

See  it  Sunday,  October  7,  on  CBS. 
Check  your  own  newspaper  for  local  time. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Publisher  Advises 
Police-Press  Trust 


Cafxjary,  Alta. 

An  enlarged  measure  of  trust 
between  newspapers  and  the 
police  will  do  much  to  serve 
law  and  liberty,  Basil  Dean, 
publisher  of  the  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald,  told  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chiefs  of  Police  con¬ 
vention  here. 

Mr.  Dean  said  the  two  groups 
must  see  themselves  as  partners 
in  the  role  of  freedom’s  guard¬ 
ians.  Each  bears  a  heavy  re- 
aponsiblity  to  the  public  and 
each  can  best  serve  its  own 
ends  by  understanding  the  task 
of  the  other,  he  pointed  out. 

Filiminate  Disputes 

He  said  the  proven  reliable 
judgment  of  most  newspapers 
makes  unnecessary  many  dis¬ 
putes  occasioned  when  repor- 
torial  anNic'y  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  conflicts  with  the  police 
view  of  what  constitutes  legi¬ 
timate  news. 

It  would  be  far  better  to 
take  newspapers  into  confldence 
on  all  pol  ce  matters  and  trust 
in  the  discretion  of  the  press 
rather  than  risk  untimely 
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broadcast  of  facts  which  might 
prejudice  an  investigation,  Mr. 
Dean  advised. 

It  was  conceded  by  the 
.';peaker  that  newspapers  not 
alive  to  their  civic  duty  have 
abused  their  freedoms,  but  these 
few  were  far  outweighed  by  the 
great  majority  which  actively 
promote  the  cause  of  justice. 

Mr.  Dean’s  speech  was  aimed 
primarily  at  police-press  rela¬ 
tions,  but  it  covered  also  the 
broader  field  of  the  functions 
which  police  and  press  dis¬ 
charge  in  modern  Canada. 

“Sometimes,  I  admit,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  newspapers 
may  seem  like  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  whatever  benefits 
society  may  enjoy  from  a  free 
press,”  observed  Mr.  Dean. 
“My  only  answer  is  that  it  is 
a  price  which  society  cannot 
avoid  paying.  You  cannot  re¬ 
strain  an  irresponsible  news¬ 
paper  by  any  law  which  does 
not  endanger  the  responsible 
ones.  Freedom,  like  peace,  is 
indivi.sible.” 

Sharp  Conflict 

Further  along  in  the  address, 
Mr.  Dean  frankly  told  the 
police  chiefs: 

“There  is  no  use  denying 
that  there  are  areas  where  the 
newspaper’s  concept  of  what 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know, 
and  the  policeman’s  concept  of 
how  best  he  can  discharge  his 
duty  to  society,  come  into  sharp 
conflict.  There  must  have  been 
countless  times,  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  difficult  case,  when 
secrecy  seemed  to  you  essential, 
and  when  from  your  viewpoint 
it  was  vital  that  nothing  should 
get  into  print.  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  occasions  when  you 
have  felt  that  a  whole  line  of 
inquiry  has  blown  up  because 
of  the  premature  publication 
of  some  particular  fact  in  a 
newspaper. 


•  nl.u.K  M..k.r  .K  S,, 
A  linuhs 


Attention! 

MAGAZINE  PUBLISHERS 

We  offer  you  full  facilities 
plus  cent»'ali7ed  location  for 
printing,  binding  and  mailing 
your  periodical  publication, 
either  sheet-fed  multi-co'or 
letterpress,  offset  or  weh-fod 
offset.  Ample  paper  supplies 
available. 

For  detailed  information, 
write  M.F.A.  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  203  South  7th, 
t'olumbia,  Missouri. 


“This  is  a  difficult  question, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  difficulty.  I  would  like, 
fir.st  of  all,  to  say  this:  that 
although  the  average  citizen — 
who  is  represented,  in  a  sen.se, 
by  the  newspapers — has  a  right 
to  know  what  the  police  are 
doing,  he  certainly  has  no  right 
to  obstruct  the  police  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Law  Paramount 

“Nor,  therefore,  has  any 
newspaper  such  a  right,  and  I 
have  never  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt,  myself,  that 
where  freedom  of  information 
is  in  conflict  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order,  or 
with  national  security,  then  law 
and  order,  or  national  security, 
as  the  case  may  be,  must  pre¬ 
vail.  And  every  responsible 
newspaper  in  Canada  takes  the 
same  view. 

“It  is  not  always  too  easy 
to  decide  what  is  obstruction 
and  what  is  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  main  function  of  the 
newspapers.  Occasionally,  what 
may  seem  like  obstructive 
tactics  to  you  may  seem  like 
a  proper  exercise  of  our  rights 
to  us,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
is  only  the  public  that  can 
decide  which  is  which.” 

The  speaker  pled  for  mutual 
confidence  and  respect.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  police  chiefs: 

Trust  Warranted 

“The  overwhelming  majority 
of  newspapermen  are  to  be 
trusted;  there  are  few  classes 
of  people  who  are  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  keeping  confidences,  or 
who  are  given  more  confidences 
to  keep.  No  reputable  newspa¬ 
per  will  countenance  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  confidence  by  one  of 
its  employes,  and  if  you  find 
this  happening,  I  suggest  you 
drop  in  and  have  a  chat  with 
the  editor  or  the  publisher. 

“In  any  case,  I  am  confident 
that  the  few  occasions  when 
your  confidence  is  misplaced 
will  be  more  than  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  occasions  when  it 
is  fully  justified.  Generally 
speaking,  when  you  have  mat¬ 
ters  in  hand  you  would  rather 
not  see  printed,  it  is  far  safer 
to  take  the  reporters  into  your 
confidence  than  to  mislead  them 
and  risk  a  leak.  Most  of  you 
know  that  leaks  are  very  hard 
to  control  in  a  department 
staffed  by  scores  or  hundreds 
of  men. 

“And  finally,  let  me  repeat 
once  again  that  the  free  flow 
of  information  is  vital  to  our 
society.  In  a  sense,  we  are  both 
guardians  of  that  freedom 
which  is  precious  to  us  all.” 


Wheeling  Papers 
Plan  Addition 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Plans  for  construction  of  a 
new  three-story  building  to 
house  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Wheeling  Intel¬ 
ligencer  and  the  Wheeling 
Newa-Regieter  were  announced 
by  the  News  Publishing  Co. 

Two  of  three  adjacent  exist¬ 
ing  buildings  will  be  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  the  new  con- 
struction.  Departments  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  razing,  including 
the  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices,  shortly  will  move  into  the 
one  to  be  left  standing. 

The  Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland 
will  begin  construction  as  soon 
as  the  razing  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  new  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  finished  late  next 
spring. 

The  publishing  company  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  new  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press  will  be  installed 
when  the  building  is  completed. 
Capable  of  printing  in  four 
colors,  the  press  will  have  a 
maximum  capacity  of  80  pages 
and  a  speed  of  52,0^0  copies  per 
hour,  twice  the  speed  of  exist¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  new  building  also  will 
house  the  composing  room, 
stereotyping  operation,  and 
mailing  room. 

• 

Prizes  Turned 
Into  Scholarships 

Six  $100  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  students  enr''lled  in 
Kansas  colleges  and  universities 
by  six  newspapers  which  won 
top  honors  in  the  first  annual 
Kansas  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test. 

Awards  were  presented  by 
McDill  Boyd.  Phillipa  Count}! 
Review,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  and  Everett 
Erhart,  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Fair  at  Editor’s  Day  fes- 
tivit’cs  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair 
in  Hutchinson,  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  15. 

The  Sweepstakes  winners 
were  the  Sublette  Monitor, 
Sterling  Kanma  Bulletin, 
Marifaville  Advocate,  Norton 
Daily  Telegram,  Great  Beni 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Topeka 
Daily  Capital. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  Kansas  Press  Association 
in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas 
State  Fair.  The  Sweepstakes 
winners  received  p’aques  as 
well  as  the  $100  scholarships 
which  each  w  H  award  to  a  boy 
or  girl  enrolled  in  a  Kansas 
college  or  university. 
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"By  a  Note."  This  fine  action  shot  hot  garnered  o  total  of  7  prizes, 
and  displays  Chuck's  ability  to  be  “on  the  spot"  when  it  hoppent. 


"Big  Bong."  A  small 
boy  and  o  big  joy  ore 
olwoyt  o  good  subject 
matter.  A  double  ex¬ 
posure.  First  wot  mode 
at  f/8  with  lens  fo¬ 
cused  on  infinity.  For 
the  second  half  two 


using  mem  on  a  variety  oi 

newspaper  assignments  ever  since.  In  the  past  16 
years,  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Decatur 
Herald-Review,  UP,  the  Binghamton  Courier,  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  As  an  aerial  photographer  with  the 
latter.  Chuck  received  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  He  says,  “my  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  is 
the  only  camera  that'll  handle  all  of  the  varied 
assignments  a  news  photographer  on  a  small  paper 
has  to  tackle.”  Chuck  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  his  Speed  Graphic  for  covering  sports  and 
fast-breaking  spot  news  stories.  Shown  here  are 
some  prize-winning  samples  of  Mr.  Scott’s  abilities 
with  a  Speed  Graphic. 


says  Chuck  Scott, 
Chief  Photographer 
oftheCHAMPAIGN- 
URBAN.V  (Illinois) 
COl  KIEK 


“Mr.  Fly  Gofs  o  Shot." 
An  unusual  closeup 
shot  of  o  housefly  get- 1 
ting  o  measured  dose  I 
of  Insecticide  in  a  re¬ 
search  lob  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  90mm  wide 
angle  lens,  maximum 
bellows  extension,  f/16: 
2  Strob  lights. 


"I’ll  Stick  with  iny 

SPEED  GRAPHIC 

for  any  assignment...” 


Rival  Dailies  in  Unison 


On  Port  Development 

By  Phili|)  N.  Schuyler 


Detroit 

Detroit’s  three  competitive 
dailies  join  hands  and  fight  to¬ 
gether  for  the  future  of  the 
city. 

Completion  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway,  expected  by  1960, 
is  one  such  future  development 
that  has  the  harmonious  edi¬ 
torial  backing  of  the  Free- 
Press,  morning  and  the  two 
PM’s,  News  and  Times.  But, 
whether  or  not  this  gigantic 
project  will  make  Detroit  the 
“N  e  w  York  of  the  Middle 
West,”  all  three  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  confident  Detroit  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  seaway,  as  far  as  Detroit 
is  concerned,  has  bogged  down 
into  a  political  puddle.  So  the 
situation  is  in  a  state  of  ’twixt 
and  between. 

The  Port  of  Detroit  Commis¬ 
sion  has  set  a  policy  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  venture 
capital  should  be  given  until 
1957  to  provide  the  seaport  de¬ 
velopment.  If  that  deadline  is 
passed,  the  commission  will  help 
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efficient  yet  requires  less  attention  ! 
—and  turns  out  work  of  far  higher 
quality  as  well.  It  can  easily  handle 
the  greater  mechanical  demands 
imposed  by  more  and  more  color 
printing,  high  press  speeds,  and 
production  economy  require¬ 
ments.  An  entirely  new  engineer¬ 
ing  approach  in  the  M.A.N.  semi- 
and  full-automatic  stereotype  plate 
casting  machines  has  resulted  in  a 
new  and  exclusive  pressure  casting 
technique.  It  permits  casting  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  50  degrees  below 
comparable  operations,  and  it  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  stereo  metal 
required  per  plate  by  almost  half. 
Only  Hoe  distributes  the  M.A.N. 
machine  in  this  country.  For 
stronger,  more  accurate  printing 
plates  — and  economy  — call  Hoe. 
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private  enterprise  for  one  year. 
If  by  1958,  free  private  capital¬ 
istic  enterprise  has  failed  to 
do  the  job,  the  commission  will 
step  in  and  finish  it.  Whether 
that  policy  will  hold  under  the 
new  administration  cannot  be 
foretold  now. 

The  Detroit  News  has 
plumped  solidly  for  government 
subsidy. 

The  latest  news  points  toward 
a  change  in  policy  of  the  com¬ 
mission  toward  seeking  govern¬ 
ment  help.  Troy  H.  Browning, 
a  lake  steamship  operator,  has 
assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  commission. 

Resignation  and  replacement 
of  the  entire  commission  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  the 
newspapers’  editors  who  object 
to  the  fact  that  the  body  is  not 
independent  but  is  an  adjunct 
of  Wayne  County  government 
and,  therefore,  it  is  felt,  a  prey 
t  o  county  politics.  Government 
help  has  been  asked  for  dredg¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  River  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  connecting  channel,  but 
nothing  concrete  has  yet  been 
done  to  plan  for  necessary  in¬ 
creased  port  facilities. 

“The  port  will  get  its  needed 
new  facilities”,  Henry  V.  Wade, 
editor  of  the  News  confidently 
predicted. 

The  News  is  virtually  the 
inventor  of  the  seaway,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  loath  to  see 
its  potential  value  to  Detroit 
vitiated  in  the  end  by  failure 
to  have  a  carefully  planned 
waterfront  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  coming  comple¬ 
tion. 

The  News’  editorial  stand  for 
what  will  now  transpire  dates 
back  to  1911,  under  the  editor- 
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ship  of  the  late  George  Miller. 
Those  45  years  of  unrelenting 
fighting  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  clinch  the  News’  claim 
to  be  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  to  come  out 
editorially  for  lake-to-sea  trans¬ 
portation. 

Continuing  its  consistent  edi¬ 
torial  backing  of  the  project, 
the  News  dropped  its  biggest 
bomb  for  port  development  last 
April.  Then,  employing  a  form 
of  effective  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  that  had  paid  off  once 
before.  Editor  Wade  assembled 
six  internationally  known  ex¬ 
perts  to  cast  professional  eyes 
over  the  Port  of  Detroit.  The 
Port  of  Detroit  Panel,  as  the 
body  was  called,  consisted  of 
municipal  port  chairmen,  man¬ 
agers,  directors  and  other  exec¬ 
utives  from  ports  in  Milwaukee, 
Los  Angeles,  Toronto,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  New  Orleans  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

Mr.  Wade  personally  handled 
all  the  voluminous  correspon¬ 
dence  necessary  to  get  this 
group  together.  In  advance  he 
gave  each  member  a  complete 
portfolio  detailing  the  present 
port  conditions  in  his  city.  The 
specialists  did  their  homework 
well.  Brought  to  Detroit  at 
News  expense,  they  inspected 
the  waterfront.  All  under  eagle 
eyes  of  News  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers  with  instructions  to 
give  the  story  major  treatment, 
the  experts  debated  each  point 
at  issue  in  panel  manner  with 
local  authorities.  They  finally 
came  up  with  20  conclusions. 
In  addition  to  reporting  these 
conclusions  with  the  panel’s 
final  report  in  the  paper,  the 
News  gave  it  the  permanence 
of  reproduction  in  brochure 
form,  together  with  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations. 

Recommended  by  the  Panel 
was  a  positive  program  of  port 
promotion  and  trade  develop¬ 
ment  instituted  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  in  collaboration  with  the 
community.  Public  enterprise, 
government  power  and  re¬ 
sources  were  declared  vital.  By 
1965,  it  was  confidently  pre¬ 
dicted  the  port  would  be  called 
upon  to  accommodate  at  lea.st 
1,000,000  tons  of  new  ocean 
general  cargo. 

“As  often  happens,  the  ex¬ 
pert  conclusions  tallied  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  manner 
with  those  of  the  writing  men 
on  our  staff  who  have  been  on 
top  of  the  situation  for  years", 
Mr.  Wade  said.  But  the  outside, 
disinterested,  objective  point  of 
view  expressed  by  the  panel 
as  always  had  its  effect. 

“Right  now,  other  than  re¬ 
porting  the  news  as  it  devel¬ 
ops,  we  are  not  banging  too 


heavily  on  port  development. 
That  would  be  anticlimax  after 
all  the  shouting  we  did  when 
the  panel  was  in  town.  Pre- 
viously  we  had  for  years  run 
news  and  editorials  on  the 
whole  project.  Some  of  the 
most  astute  thinking  and  wri¬ 
ting  on  the  subject  has  come  1 
from  Stoddard  White,  our  ma¬ 
rine  editor. 

“We  on  the  News,  however, 
do  not  pretend  to  be  port 
authorities.  We  aren’t  going  to 
run  the  port  when  it  is  de¬ 
veloped.  We  are  just  newspa¬ 
per  men  covering  our  city  and  1 
working  for  its  best  future."  1 

When  the  News  published  the 
panel  report  on  the  Port  of 
Detroit,  it  followed  up  with 
an  editorial  suggestion  that 
there  be  a  Port  Council  as  an 
agency  apart  from  the  com¬ 
mission  “to  bring  together  al! 
interested  parties,  including  the 
public  interest.” 

On  July  8,  that  editorial  sug¬ 
gestion,  written  by  Mr.  Wade, 
became  translated  into  fact. 
Then  a  Port  and  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  Council  came  into 
being  as  an  unofficial  adjunct 
to  the  Commission.  It  consist 
of  37  experts  representing  ship¬ 
ping,  warehousing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  exporting,  foreign  trade, 
investment  banking,  labor  and  i 
other  interests,  and  including  I 
nine  public  officials.  | 

Editor  Wade,  a  New  Eng-  ; 
lander  by  birth,  has  been  a 
Detroiter  now  for  more  than 
35  years.  He  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1922,  when  that 
paper  bought  the  old  Detroit 
Journal.  In  1953  he  was  named 
editor,  in  charge  of  a  news  and 
editorial  staff  of  260. 

Another  old  -  time  editorial 
backer  of  the  seaway  is  the 
Detroit  Times.  John  Manning, 
for  the  past  15  years  editor  of 
that  Hearst  newspaper,  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Times  spear¬ 
headed  the  “big  dig”.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  News 
staff,  however,  he  knows  that 
isn’t  the  truth.  The  Times  can-  i 
not  go  back  45  years  as  does 
the  News  in  tracing  the  seaway 
battle.  But  Mr.  Manning  per¬ 
sonally  can  take  credit  for  get¬ 
ting  the  Times  to  support  the 
project  editorially. 

“We  took  an  editorial  stand 
for  the  seaway  20  years  ago, 
when  the  general  Hearst  policy 
was  against  it”,  Mr.  Manning 
said.  “I  was  writing  editorials 
for  the  paper  at  the  time.” 

Mr.  Manning  telephoned  the 
elder  Hearst  and  explained  why 
he  thought  the  seaway  would 
be  good  for  Detroit. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  lead-  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 

ing  national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 

sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 

of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements,  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 

.Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors),  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  health  and  safety. 


ACCORDING  TO  recent  conservative  estimates,  about  half 
zv  a  million  people  in  our  country  today  have  ulcers  of 
the  digestive  system  in  an  active  form.  This  includes  both 
ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  ulcers  of  the  duodenum — that 
part  of  the  small  intestine  into  w  hich  the  stomach  empties. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  disease  is  increasing,  espe¬ 
cially  among  those  from  30  to  50  years  of  age. 

Medical  science  can  now  offer  greater  hope  than  ever 
before  to  those  who  have  this  condition.  Many  cases  can 
be  cured  completely,  and  others  can  be  controlled. 


ach,  is  also  believed  by  many  authorities  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  digestive  ailment. 

As  the  ulcer  develops,  pain,  an  unnatural  feeling  of 
hunger,  so-called  “heartburn”  and  “indigestion,”  or  other 
digestive  complaints  usually  occur. 

Through  improved  X-ray  techniques  and  other  diagnos¬ 
tic  aids,  the  doctor  can  almost  always  determine  the  size 
and  location  of  an  ulcer.  If  the  condition  is  detected,  he 
will  recommend  prompt  treatment,  as  an  ulcer  may 
quickly  undermine  general  health  by  interfering  with  the 
body’s  nutritive  processes. 

Fortunately,  in  many  cases,  ulcers  can  be  treated  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  appropriate  dietary  measures.  Specialists  say 
that  the  patient  must  also  readjust  his  daily  life  so  as  to 
reduce  mental  and  emotional  strain. 

In  addition,  new  drugs  are  proving  helpful.  Cases  that 
do  not  respond  to  either  drug  or  diet  therapy  are  often 
benefited  by  surgery. 

As  a  safeguard  against  ulcers  and  other  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system,  doctors  urge  everyone  to  seek  immediate 
medical  attention  whenever  persistent  discomfort  occurs 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

With  prompt  medical  care,  many  persons  with  ulcers 
and  other  digestive  disorders  recover  completely  and  lead 
normal,  healthy  lives. 


This  has  been  made  possible  largely  by  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  disease— particularly  of  the  part  that  »he 
emotions  play  in  causing  ulcers.  There  has  also  been 
great  improvement  in  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

An  ulcer  is  essentially  an  irritated  or  inflamed  area  in 
the  lining  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum.  Although  the 
exact  cause  is  unknown,  there  are  several  factors  which 
may  be  responsible  for  its  onset. 

Constant  abuse  of  the  stomach  through  eating  hurried, 
irregular  meals — or  eating  food  that  is  too  highly  seasoned, 
or  too  hot  or  too  cold — may  lead  to  an  ulcer. 

emotional  tension,  accompanied  by  excessive 
secretion  of  the  acid  digestive  juices  formed  by  the  stom¬ 


METRO 


the  Port  Commission  has  the 
power  to  tax  to  raise  millions 
for  port  development. 

Mr.  Taylor  started  writing 
Times  editorials  in  1941,  before 
he  went  into  World  War  II  serv¬ 
ice.  He  was  then  assistant  city 
editor.  Mr.  Manning,  wishing 
to  get  the  staff  to  know  the 
paper  and  city  better,  offered 
money  rewards  for  editorials 
the  Detroit  Times  advocated  the  submitted  and  published.  On 
seaway.  Now,  although  a  pri-  his  return  in  1945  Mr.  Taylor 
vate  enterprise  advocate  by  pol-  became  more  and  more  involved, 
icy,  the  Times  is  editorially  and  now  writes  a  large  propor- 
preaching  public  operation  of  tion  of  the  editorials  on  local 
the  Port  of  Detroit.  affairs. 

The  Times  is  fortunate  in  its  “Give  the  people  all  the  port 
campaigns  for  the  city  and  area  news,  explain  it  to  them,  and 
that  both  Mr.  Manning  and  his  the  seaway  will  become  the 
editorial  writer  Harry  Taylor  boon  it  should  be  to  our  city 
are  both  natives  of  the  Badger  area”,  said  Lee  Hills,  execu- 
State.  The  Manning  family  has  tive  editor  of  the  Free  Press. 
lived  in  Detroit  for  four  or  five  ..Qur  editorial  attitude  is  to 
generations,  while  the  Taylors  encourage  any  reasonable  activ- 
have  been  that  long  or  longer  jty  for  development  of  port 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  facilities,  which  certainly  are 
has  been  with  the  Times  for  sufficient  today.  We  are 

21  years,  was  bom  in  Mount  very  optimistic  about  Detroit’s 
Clemens,  Mich.  Mr.  Taylor  has  future  ” 

been  writing  most  of  the  recent  Recently  the  Knight  paper 
Times  editorials  on  the  seaway  assigned  Curtis  Haseltine,  a 
development.  staff  writer,  to  dig  in  and  pre- 

We  are  of  the  optimistic  the  current  facts  on  port 

school”,  Mr.  Taylor  said.  “Our  development, 
belief,  and  one  we  express  fre- 

quently  in  o  u  r  editorials,  is  the  situation  on 

that  there  will  not  only  be  a  Free  Press  is  Royce  Howe.s 
huge  volume  of  commerce  devel-  associate  editor  and  one  of 
oped  from  the  seaway,  but  that  newspapers  editorial  wri- 
It  will  also  tend  toward  revival  ^he  general  tenor  of  his 

of  what  used  to  be  called  the  editorials  have  been  enthu.si- 
package  trade  in  the  Great  astic  for  port  development. 

„  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 

During  the  strike  that  closed  ^ews  and  the  Times,  the  Free 
all  three  Detroit  newspapers  articulate  and  reg- 

last  winter,  Mr.  Taylor  did  ^^y  booster.  Mr.  Howes 

special  port  survey  work.  The  keep  the  copy  on  the 

Times’  present  stand  is  based  editorial  page  “in  balance  ,  as 
somewhat  on  his  findings.  Edi-  he  expressed  it.  He  kept  a  rec- 
torially  the  Times  also  points  in  June  this  year,  and  was 
to  what  Toledo  has  done  under  this  month  to  report  that 

the  leadership  of  Paul  Block  Jr., 

of  the  Toledo  Blade.  In  Toledo  ^-7  editorials  on  local  city 


on  the  sides  of  the  matter  held 
in  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  our  neighbor  to  the  South." 

As  far  as  Canada  was  eon. 
cerned  the  report  said:  “In  th» 
several  provinces  of  Canada 
your  committee  is  not  aware  of 
any  statutory  enactments  covei^ 
ing  this  question  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  matter  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
siding  judge  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Canada. 

“It  may  well  be  that  the  at 
torneys-generals  of  the  several 
provinces  and  the  supreme 
courts  in  the  several  provincee 
would  require  to  be  consulted  if 
any  move  were  made  to  intro* 
duce  broadcasting  or  televising 
of  court  proceedings  into  the 
courtrooms  in  Canada,  your 
committee  is  not  prepared  to 
make  any  recommendation* 
herein.” 

In  a  concluding  statement  the 
report  says:  “The  press  serve* 
a  very  important  purpose  in 
democracy  in  being  present  at 
the  trial  of  legal  issues  in  pub¬ 
lic  in  Canada.  The  right  of  the 
press  to  report  such  proceeding* 
and  to  comment  thereon  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  brings  into  clear 
view  in  many  cases  the  right 
of  the  individual  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  demands  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  democracy  on  the 
other,  and  in  some  individual 
cases  there  is  conflict. 

“Your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  law¬ 
yers  of  Canada  should  be  watch¬ 
ful  at  all  times  to  insure  that 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  democracy,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  shall 
not  be  emasculated  and  demo¬ 
cracy  weakened  thereby.” 


Canadian  Bar 
Says  Courts 
Open  to  Press 


Development 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


Montreal 

A  report  upholding  “the  right 
of  the  press  to  be  present  and 
to  report  the  proceedings  and 
the  conduct  of  the  proceedings” 
in  Canadian  courts  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  here. 

But  the  report,  prepared  by 
a  Special  Committee  on  Press 
Privileges,  saw  some  danger  to 
the  rights  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  to  the  rights  of  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  employes, 
in  the  varied  legislation  now  in 
force  in  Canada  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  uniform 
legislation  similar  to  Great 
Britain’s  Defamation  Act  of 
19.52. 

The  report  discussed  such 
matters  as  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  or  publisher  to 
refuse  to  give  the  source  of  his 
information  and  the  presence  of 
photographers  or  TV  camera¬ 
men  in  courtrooms  while  a  trial 
was  in  progress. 

The  report  wrapped  the  issue 
of  the  right  of  newspapermen 
to  protect  their  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  in  some  fairly  vague 
legal  language. 

But  the  main  point  seemed  to 
be  contained  in  the  statement: 
“It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
English  law  accords  profes¬ 
sional  privilege  only  to  com¬ 
munication  between  solicitor 
and  client.” 

U.  S.  Contentions 

In  regard  to  photographers 
and  TV  cameramen  on  court¬ 
rooms  the  report  said  that  the 
matter  was  being  considered  be¬ 
cause  “of  the  contentious  views 


Daily  Refuses  Ad 
For  Movie  House 

Geneva.  N.Y. 
The  local  Warner  Bros,  morie 
house  flooded  the  town  with 
handbills  assailing  the  Gensvn 
Times  for  unfair  practices  this 
week  after  the  newspaper  re 
fused  to  run  advertising  for 
“The  Bad  Seed.”  The  theatr* 
also  used  billboard  space  to 
promote  the  film  and  criticii* 
the  action  of  the  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher,  George  B.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  that 
he  objected  to  the  tone  of  th* 
ad  copy  and  also  the  theme  of 
the  play.  Legally,  he  said,  * 
newspaper  may  refuse  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  advertising  copy  with¬ 
out  giving  any  special  reason. 

The  theatre  manager  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  the  case  to  th« 
Department  of  Justice,  but 
Warner’s  N.  Y.  office  denied 
such  action  would  be  taken. 
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Including  Metro’s  idgo- 
packed  PIUS  BUSINESS,  which 
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FLORIDA  S  3  ^^GOLD  COAST^  COUNTIES 
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The  HERALD  is  the  dominating  medium 
fur  reaching  and  influencing  the  buying  decisions  of 
the  1,082,000  permanent  residents  of  Dade,  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  Counties  -plus  a  bonus  of  3,(KK),000 
tourists  —  at  one  Ion  rosl. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  National  Representatives 
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Back  in  Business 


Ullstein  Achieves 


Comeback  in  Berlin 


By  Oilier  Anderson 


Berlin 

In  1933,  when  Hitler  came  to 
power,  Ullstein  was  the  Conti¬ 
nent’s  biggest — in  every  way — 
publishing  house. 

Ullstein  published  five  daily 
newspapers  which  had  Berlin’s 
largest  circulations.  It  pub¬ 
lished  a  picture  magazine  which 
had  Germany’s  largest  circula¬ 
tion.  Ullstein  published  more 
magazines  (seven)  than  any 
other  Continental  publishing 
house,  and  more  book  titles 
(ranging  from  technical  and 
scientific  volumes  through  fic¬ 
tion). 

Nazis  “Paid”  One-Tenth 

A  year  later  the  Nazis 
“purchased”  Ullstein,  paying 
six  million  marks  for  a  prop¬ 
erty  conservatively  valued  at 
60  million  marks. 

In  1939  Rudolf  Ullstein,  one 
of  five  brothers  who  owned 
Ullstein,  fled  to  England  with 


20  marks  in  his  pocket  (the 
Nazis  had  impounded  the  six 
million  marks).  In  England  Mr. 
Ullstein  worked  as  a  locksmith 
for  a  time  before  he  got  a  job 
with  a  printing  firm. 

In  1945  Soviet  troops  sacked 
the  huge  Ullstein  printing  plant 
in  Tempelhof,  shipping  most  of 
the  printing  equipment  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  smashing  the  rest. 

In  1953  the  Ullstein  plant, 
minus  most  of  the  original 
equipment,  was  restored  to  the 
Ullstein  family  under  the  resti¬ 
tution  law.  Ullstein  got  back 
its  building,  but  that  was  about 
all.  Its  publishing  business — 
all  of  it — was  stone  dead. 

Two  Largest  Dailies 

Today,  a  scant  three  years 
later,  Ullstein  once  again  is  the 
Continent’s  biggest  publishing 
house. 

Its  two  daily  newspapers 
have  Berlin’s  largest  circula- 
t  i  o  n  s.  Ullstein  is  publishing 


A  single-volume  research 
library  to  help  you  plan 
your  19S7  advertising. . . 


E  &  P  Market  Guide 


•  Population,  retail  sales,  and  income 

•  estimates  for  1957,  more  than  a  year 

•  ahead  of  any  other  publication,  are  right 

•  at  your  fingertips  in  this  recognized 

J  marketing  volume.  And  you’ll  get  data 

•  on  housing,  industry,  agriculture,  and 

•  many  other  subjects  to  help  you  do  a 

J  better  job  of  planning  schedules, 

•  selecting  markets  and  media,  store  and 
cpiun  THIS  plant  locations,  developing  sales  and 

^  marketing  programs.  Only  $6  a  copy. 

COUPON :  To  be  published  November  30,  1956. 


THE  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  CO. 

Suita  1700,  1475  Broadway 
Naw  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Plaata  tand  ma  tha  1957  MARKET  GUIDE. 

Q  $6  anclosad  Q  Bill  my  company 

Nama  . 

Or9aniiation  . 

Addrass  . 

City  .  Stata  . 

A  few  copies  of  the  1956  edition  are  stiil  available. 


ULLSTEIN  publishing 


housa  at  Tempelhof. 


three  magazines,  and  is  a  major 
West  German  book  publisher, 
bringing  out  50  book  and  40 
pocket  book  titles. 

Rudolf  Ullstein,  82,  the  still- 
spry  active  head  of  the  House 
of  Ullstein,  is  not  satisfied,  how¬ 
ever.  With  his  nephew  Karl,  an 
American  citizen  and  his  second 
in  command,  Ullstein  is  plan¬ 
ning  the  revival  of  Berlirnr 
Illustrierte,  the  prewar  picture 
magazine.  Beyond  that  they  are 
looking  toward  German  reunifi¬ 
cation  and  the  reopening  of  the 
East  German  publishing  field. 

“The  man  who  relaxes  is  the 
man  who  rots,”  Ullstein  be¬ 
lieves. 

Ullstein  Tradition 

The  amazing  comeback  of  the 
House  of  Ullstein  is  the  almost 
sole  handiwork  of  Rudolf  and 
Karl  Ullstein.  The  secret  of 
their  phoenix  feat  is  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  the  Ull¬ 
stein  tradition,  dating  buck  to 
Leopold  Ullstein  who  rounded 
the  family  publishing  empire  in 
,  1877. 

Son  of  a  Fuerth,  Bavaria,  pa- 
,  per  wholesale  merchant,  Leopold 
migrated  to  Berlin  at  22  and 
I  established  his  own  paper 
I  wholesale  firm.  Later,  he  bought 
i  a  printing  plant  and  the  run- 
!  down  Berliner  Zeitung. 

I  It  was  not  until  a  year  before 
I  his  death,  however,  that  Leo¬ 
pold  Ullstein  put  a  solid  founda- 
i  tion  under  the  House  of  Ull- 
j  stein  with  the  founding  of  the 
!  Morgenpost  in  1898. 
i  With  the  Morgenpost,  Ull- 
,  stein  broke  the  tradition  i  n 
;  Germany  that  the  press  be¬ 
longed  to  the  carriage  trade. 


.Vll  Home  Delivered 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Morgenpost,  each  Berlin  news¬ 
paper  published  a  morning  and 
an  evening  edition.  Circulation 
was  by  home-delivered  monthly 
subscription  only.  There  was  no 
street  sales,  and  subscribers 
were  obligated  to  buy  both 
editions  of  the  paper. 

Ullstein  brought  out  Morgen¬ 
post  as  a  single  edition  paper 
angled  toward  the  working  man. 
He  sold  one-week  subscriptions 
for  10  pfennigs.  Morgenpost 
captured  a  mass  readership  and 
introduced  Germany  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  independent  press 
serving  the  public. 

Subsequent  Ullstein  publica¬ 
tions  continued  and  expanded 
on  this  tradition.  They  fostered 
a  reader  loyalty  which — as  cur¬ 
rent  Ullstein  circulation  figures 
demonstrate — survived  the  Nazi 
era  and  the  war.  Equally  im¬ 
pressive,  Ullstein  publications 
have  retained  mass  circulations 
despite  the  revolution  in  edi¬ 
torial  and  publishing  techniques 
which  has  taken  place  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Rivals  Subsidized 
After  the  war  the  three  West 
military  governments  subsidized 
the  revival  of  a  free  press  in 
West  Berlin,  licensing  eight 
papers. 

This  licensed  press  was  pro¬ 
vided  printing  plants  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  even  extending 
to  the  procurement  of  newsprint 
A  rugged  situation  contronted 
the  Ullsteins  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin  in  1952.  Li¬ 
censing  still  was  in  effect,  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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How  we  sell  more  linage  by 
promoting  pictures” 


by  E.  D.  Moore,  Promotion  Manager,  Independence,  Mo.,  Examiner 


surely  do  get  a  lot  of  extra  linage  from  our  use  of  the 
Scan-A-Graver.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  extra  linage  for  your  paper  and 
more  sales  for  your  advertisers,  write  for  the  current  issue 
of  “Photo-Advertising”  —  a  handy,  useful  file  of  news¬ 
paper  success  stories  and  advertising  ideas.  .Address  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Ecpiipment.  Inc.,  88-06  Van  VVyck  Express¬ 
way,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  lOO-31A2 


“So  many  advertisers  were  reporting  increased  results 
from  our  Scan-  \-C haver-illustrated  ads  that  we  decided 
to  try  a  dose  of  our  own  medicine!  This  full-page  pro¬ 
motion  was  the  result: 

“Using  the  headline  ‘Type  and  camera  wed!’  we  set 
out  to  prove  to  l(Kal  merchants  that  loc'al  pictures  tell 
more  in  news  and  \ell  more  in  advertising.  We  used  a 
local  news  photo  to  let  adverti.sers  see  for  themselves 
how  these  pictures  have  built  up  high  readership  of  the 
Examiner.  Then  we  punched  home  our  story  with  illus¬ 
trations  to  show  the  completeness  and  sj>eed  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  we  render  to  our  advertisers  with  the  Scan-.\-Graver. 

“To  steal  a  line  from  our  own  full-page  ad  .  .  .  ‘the 
Examiner  is  a  happy  stage  on  which  words  and  pictures 
perform  together.’  Aud  it’s  a  performance,  incidentally, 
that’s  beginning  to  play  to  standing  room  only  —  we 


Electronic  Engraving  Mochinet 


Comeback 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


they  had  to  buy  out  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  daily,  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
to  reviv'e  Morgenpost. 

Furthermore,  the  Ullsteins 
found  their  big  pre-war  Tempel- 
hof  printing  plant  occupied  by 
two  U.  S.-licensed  papers  — 
Tagesspvegel  and  Der  Abend. 

The  two  newspapers  had  been 
installed  in  the  Ullstrin  plant 
in  1946  by  American  authorities, 
and  they  were  loath  to  move. 
Their  eviction  engendered  bit¬ 
terness  which  blew  into  a  storm 
when  Ullstein  asked  for  a  li¬ 
cense  in  1953  to  revive  “B.Z.” 


simply  threw  up  their  postwar 
jobs. 

There  is  nothing  mystic  about 
their  devotion.  Ullstein  always 
has — and  still  does — pay  top 
wages  and  salaries.  It  provides 
“womb-to-tomb”  social  security 
rivalled  by  few  other  firms  even 
in  social-securitv-conscious  Ger- 


Fight  for  License 

After  a  long  three-way  hassle, 
involving  the  Ullsteins,  the  li¬ 
censed  publishers  and  Western 
authorities  (who  still  retain  de 
jure  control  in  West  Berlin), 
the  Ullsteins  got  the  license, 
and  revived  “B.Z.”  as  a  breezy, 
U.S.-format  tabloid. 

Despite  the  licensed  press’ 
entrenched  position,  Ullstein 
had  no  trouble  in  luring  away 
its  circulation.  “B.Z.”  now  has 
West  Berlin’s  top  circulation 
(230,000),  followed  by  Morgen¬ 
post  (210,000),  which,  however, 
has  the  top  Sunday  circulation 
(310,000). 

Tagesspiegel  and  Telegraf, 
which  had  pre-Ullstein  circula¬ 
tions  over  200,000  have  dwin¬ 
dled  to  under  1(  0,000.  Kurier 
is  down  from  80,000  to  25,000. 


Staff  Was  Waiting 
Aside  from  reader  loyalty 
stemming  from  the  Ullstein  tra¬ 
dition  for  bare-knuckle  report¬ 
ing  of  the  news,  Ullstein  re¬ 
entered  the  Berlin  publishing 
wars  with  another  gilt-edged 
asset — a  waiting,  skilled  staff. 

Of  the  present  3,750  e m- 
ployes,  over  2,000  are  pre-war 
Ullstein  staff.  When  they  heard 
Ullstein  was  returning,  they 


many. 

Ullstein  pays  bonuses  and 
benefits  for  babies,  illness,  anni¬ 
versaries,  vacations  and  Christ¬ 
mas.  After  20  years,  an  Ull¬ 
stein  employe  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  amounting  to  one-third 
of  his  last  pay. 

Pensions  Continued 

Ullstein  contrived  to  continue 
its  pension  payments  through¬ 
out  the  Nazi  era,  the  war  and 
the  postwar  inflation  and  cur¬ 
rency  reform. 

In  Berlin  Ullstein  is  regarded 
not  as  a  job  but  a  career. 
Explaining  his  role  in  Ullstein’s 
comeback,  a  young  executive 
remembers: 

“We  worked  14  and  even  20 
hours  a  day.  A  big  commercial 
printing  order  would  come  in 
at  the  weekend  from  some  plant 
like  Volkswagen,  and  we  would 
work  straight  through  the 
weekend  getting  it  out.” 

Why  did  you  do  it,  he  was 
asked. 

The  young  executive  seemed 
puzzled  by  the  question.  “Wir 
Wollen  wieder  gross  werden” 
(“We  want  to  become  great 
again”),  he  shrugged. 

Ullstein  became  great  under 
the  second  generation — the  five 
sons  of  Leopold,  of  whom  Ru¬ 
dolf  is  the  only  po.stwar  sur¬ 
vivor. 

Third  Generation 

Ullstein’s  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  third  generation, 
headed  by  Karl,  the  son  of  Hans 
who  died  in  Berlin  in  1935.  The 
father  was  a  brilliant  lawyer 
who  handled  Ullstein’s  legal 
affairs.  Karl,  however,  is  a 
printing  specialist  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  U.S.  in  1938  with 
$100  and  became  a  prosperous 


commercial  printer. 

Associated  with  Karl  and  the 
senior  Ullstein  are  seven  other 
third  generation  Ullsteins. 

The  Ullsteins,  whose  next 
venture  will  be  revival  of  their 
prewar  Berliner  Illustrierte,  are 
planning  a  rapid  entry  into  the 
Soviet  Zone  after  German  reuni¬ 
fication. 

Some  Ullstein  evecutives  are 
predicting  unity  in  two  years, 
but  this  prediction  is  based  on 
nothing  more  tangible  than 
faith. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  Ullsteins  have  not  been  in¬ 
timidated  by  Communist  con¬ 
trol  of  territory  only  a  few 
miles  from  their  plant,  or  by 
the  fact  that  260  Ullstein  em¬ 
ployes  live  in  Communist  East 
Berlin  and  Communist  agents 
have  been  planted  in  the  buil¬ 
ding. 

An  Ullstein  office  employe 
related: 

“Last  year  1  planned  to  spend 
my  vacation  visiting  relatives 
in  the  Soviet  Zone.  A  few  days 
before  I  left  I  found  an  anon¬ 
ymous  note  on  my  desk.  It 
warned:  ‘Don’t  go  to  the  Soviet 
Zone.  You  will  be  arrested.’  ” 


L.  A.  Examiner 
Assists  State 
CoiirtReforms 


Los  Angels 
California’s  chief  justice  this 
week  credited  the  Lon  Angelet 
Examiner  with  an  assist  in  get¬ 
ting  under  way  a  long-needed 
reform  of  the  state’.®  court 
system. 


In  a  hard-hitting  seven-part 
series  of  articles  last  July,  re¬ 
porter  Jack  W.  Keating  docu- 
m  e  n  t  e  d  California’s  judicial 
muddle  and  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
torially  called  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  governor,  the  courts 
and  the  bar. 


JUST  SET  IT 
AND  FORGET  IT 


¥11^  IPdIL@¥ 


Expansion  Planned 

Th  e  Ullsteins  are  demon¬ 
strating  their  faith  in  their  own, 
and  West  Berlin’s,  future  with 
the  construction  of  an  11-floor 
annex  (a  skyscraper  by  the 
Berlin  standard)  to  the  Tempel- 
hof  plant  and  the  installation 
of  a  television  station. 

Ullstein,  revived  with  bank 
loans  and  ERP  credits,  paid  a 
4%  first  postwar  dividend  last 
yea  r.  When  Ullstein  doesn’t 
make  money  selling  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  makes  money 
printing  money. 

This  actually  happened.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  dizzy  inflation  spiral 
after  World  War  I,  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  money  increased  so 
rapidly  the  government  cur¬ 
rency  printing  plant  couldn’t 
keep  pace,  and  Ullstein  began 
piinting  money. 


Committee  reports  and  speak¬ 
ers,  led  by  Chief  Justice  Phil 
H.  Gibson,  at  the  State  Bar  of 
California’s  annual  convention 
reported  the  action  that  has 
come  since  the  Examiner’s  se¬ 
ries  last  summer. 

Justice  Gibson  directly  cred¬ 
ited  the  Examiner  with  getting 
the  ball  rolling. 

“The  discussion  between  the 
govemor  and  myself,  and  by 
both  of  us  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Bar  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  were  prompted  by  a 
series  of  articles  focusing  at¬ 
tention  upon  delays  in  court 
litigation  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,”  he  told  delegates  to  the 
Bar  convention. 


Justice  Gibson  said  that  “law¬ 
yers  and  judges  have  been  say¬ 
ing  the  same  things  for  a  long 
time”  but  that  public  outcry 
and  public  support  apparently 
was  necessary  really  to  get  the 
reform  movement  started. 


Mr.  Keating’s  series,  titled 
“Our  Wasteful  Courts,”  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  14 -months 
average  delay  between  filing 
and  trial  in  civil  cases  heard 
before  a  jury  and  six  months  in 
non-jury  cases  between  the  time 
a  case  reaches  calendar  and 
time  of  trial. 


2  FellowHhip8 


Chicago 


The  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  awarding  of  its 
first  two  $2,500  foreign  fellow¬ 
ship  grants  for  a  year’s  gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  two  recipients  are 
Miss  Carmen  Etcheberry  Orthu- 
steguy  of  Concepcion,  Chile,  and 
Miss  Laila  Rostom  of  Cairo, 
Egypt.  They  arrived  in  Chicago 
in  time  for  registration  on  Sept. 
25. 


Ex-Newsman  Arrested 
On  Forgery  Charges 

Opelousas,  La 
William  E.  Sadler  (Old 
Wooden  Ear),  ex-inmate  editor 
of  the  Angola  Pri.son  weekly 
newspaper  and  who  worked  this 
Summer  for  the  Opeloutat 
Dailjf  World,  has  been  arrested 
in  Savanah,  Ga.  (E&P.  SppL 
15,  page  16.) 

Officials  said  he  wa^  to  be 
taken  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  to 
face  charges  of  forging  checks. 
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Food  for  thought 


.  .  .  and  action 

In  1955,  8,130  pedestrians  were  killed  and  222,270 
hurt  in  traffic  accidents. 

Jay'wal}{iyig — crossing  between  intersections — caused 
36  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pedestrian  deaths  and  25 
per  cent  of  the  imuries* 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

4c 

from  “Fatal  Fallacies,”  The  Travelers 
1956  book  of  street  and  hit^hway  accident  data 
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Canon  35  Gets  a  3- Way 
Airing  by  Press  &  Bar 


Chicago 

Amendment  of  Canon  35  of 
the  American  Bar  Association’s 
Code  of  Ethics,  to  permit  news¬ 
paper  and  newsreel  photogra¬ 
phers  as  well  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  court  rooms,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  three  -  way  sym¬ 
posium  in  the  September  issue 
of  ABA’s  Journal. 

Justin  Miller,  former  counsel 
for  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers,  presents  the  case  for  the 
broadcast  media,  arguing  that  a 
change  in  the  Canon  is  desir¬ 
able.  He  points  out  there  have 
been  great  improvements  in 
broadcasting  techni(|ues  since 
the  adoption  of  Canon  35  in 
1937. 

Wiggins  Speaks  for  Press 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
likewise  deals  with  the  problem 
of  news  cameras  and  radio-TV 
broadcasting  in  the  courtroom, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  experienced  newspaperman. 

Richard  P.  Tinkham,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ABA’s  Committee 
on  Public  Relations,  sets  forth 
the  considerations  that  have  led 
the  ABA  to  retain  Canon  35.  He 
contends  the  principle  of  the 
Canon  remains  valid,  even 
though  its  precise  language  may 
be  in  part  inappropriate  today. 

Mr.  Tinkham,  in  summing  up 
his  case  in  favor  of  retention  of 
the  present  Canon  35,  states  in 
part: 

Crime  Cases  Dominant 
“It  is  submitted,  however, 
that  what  may  be  one  man’s 


news  may  also  be  another’s 
entertainment,  and  that  if  the 
right  is  extended,  cases  like 
the  James  and  Romelle  Roose¬ 
velt  divorce  and  the  Minot  Jelke 
case  would  be  considered  top- 
priority  stuff. 

“W  here  photography  and 
broadcasting  have  been  per¬ 
mitted,  murder  and  other  crim¬ 
inal  cases  appear  to  be  deemed 
the  most  newsworthy.  If  edu¬ 
cation  as  to  court  procedures, 
including  the  jury  system,  is 
the  end,  what  about  a  nice 
quiet,  quiet-title  suit? 

“It  is  submitted  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  relax  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Canon  35.  No  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  have  been  in¬ 
fringed  or  denied.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  experts  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy  that 
photography  and  broadcasting 
do  affect  their  subjects,  do  af¬ 
fect  public  opinion,  and  do  af¬ 
fect  the  results  of  trials.  The 
question  of  the  right  of  privacy 
of  parties,  witnesses  and  court 
officials  has  not  yet  been  re¬ 
solved,  except  possibly  by  one 
lower  court  opinion. 

“It  is  likewise  submitted  that 
in  view  of  these  facts,  judges 
who  do  permit  photography  and 
broadcasting  during  trials  do  so 
at  the  risk  of  impairing  the 
proper  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

Cites  Technical  Problems 

Mr.  Wiggins,  speaking  as  a 
newspaperman  and  viewing  the 
problem  from  both  the  news 
side  and  that  of  public  welfare, 
concludes  his  article  by  stating: 

“Those  who  believe  that  the 


public  presence  improves  the  tunity  for  public  service, 
quality  of  justice  will  wish  to  “There  are  a  great  many 
have  more  of  the  public  see  public  functions  with  which 
and  hear  their  own  courts  in  cameramen  can  occupy  their 
action.  Those  who  think  that  time  if  the  sole  object  is  th* 
there  is  better  likelihood  of  ob-  satisfaction  of  the  idle  curiosity 
taining  a  fair  trial  away  from  of  the  people.  There  are  few 
the  scrutiny  of  the  vulgar  mob  public  agencies,  the  sound  func- 
vHll  not  wish  to  have  more  tioning  of  which  are  of  more 
people  watch  courtroom  pro-  importance  to  a  democratic 
ceedings.  society.  .\nd  there  are  few  leg- 

“Many  technical  problems  will  islative  or  executive  establish- 
have  to  be  solved  if  the  courts  ments  of  government,  federal, 
do  decide  to  admit  cameras  to  state,  or  local,  about  which  cit- 
the  courtroom  more  and  more  ‘zcns  know  as  little, 
frequently.  No  special  diffi-  “The  camera,  in  the  hands 
culties  occur  in  the  case  of  still  of  discerning  and  discriminating 
cameras  and  in  the  case  of  technicians,  permitted  to  oper- 
newsreel  cameras.  In  the  case  ate  under  revised  canons,  can 
of  television,  many  special  prob-  bring  to  the  American  people 
lems  do  arise.  a  greatly  expanded  report  of 

the  activities  o  f  the  courts. 
Such  a  report  will  be  in  the 
“Sponsorship  poses  some  in-  interest  of  the  courts  and  in 
teresting  questions.  The  preser-  the  interest  of  the  public.” 
vation  of  privilege  by  the  bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  testimony  • 

involves  some  production  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  allocation  of  time 
for  any  great  number  of  live 
telecasts  will  be  troublesome. 

The  unique  difficulties  involved 
are  sufficiently  great  to  make 
it  plain  that  it  is  an  impulse 
of  public  that  is  moving  the 
media  to  seek  better  access  to 
the  courts.  The  big  cases  of 
enormous  public  interest  and 
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Time  a  Factor 


Popular  Adman 

(Confiniied  from  page  2) 


Army  during 


years  in  the 
World  War  I. 

In  1914,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper’s  first 
concern  will  be  far  apart.  Day-  state  branch,  at  'Tempe.  The 
to-day  coverage  of  lesser  cases  office  was  moved  to  Mesa  in 
will  cost  money,  crews,  equip-  1919  and  in  1946  Griffen  came 
ment  and  precious  television  to  Phoenix  as  circulation  man¬ 
time  needed  for  more  popular  ager. 


and  more  remunerative  tele 
casts. 

“Public  information  about  the 
courts  will  be  improved, .  not 
only  by  what  is  to  be  viewed 
on  the  television  screen,  but 
by  reports  in  other  media  of  a 
higher  quality,  if  television  fi¬ 
nally  is  permitted.  Court  re¬ 
porting  by  most  newspapers  is 


While  southside  district  man¬ 
ager  at  Mesa,  Mr.  Griffen  began 
to  promote  statewide  advertis¬ 
ing  for  his  newspaper,  .\fter 
serving  for  a  time  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  he  resumed  his 
travels  as  state  advertising 
manager. 

The  warm  friendships  Mr. 


pretty  fragmentary  in  most  Griffen  made  during  his  travels 
cities.  Few  newspapers  have  around  the  state  paid  off  in  his 
staff  for  most  cases.  Citizens  primary  race.  “Upstate”  and 
who  see  proceedings  in  the  “downstate”  counties  gave  him 
courtroom  over  television  will  majorities  of  three  and  four  to 
not  be  content  with  the  sum-  one. 

mary  reports  now  available  in  Griffen’s  successful  row- 


newspapers.  They  will  insist  on 
better  court  reporting,  just  as 
they  have  insisted  on  better 
reporting  of  other  events  they 
now  see  for  themselves. 

Opportunity  for  Service 
“The  elimination  or  amend¬ 
ment  of  Canon  35  would  in¬ 
volve  a  great  many  new  costs 


granted,  is  going  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one.  It  is  sought  by  all 
media  involved,  not  as  a  private 
advantage,  but  as  an  oppor- 


paign  emphasized  power  of  kit 
own  newspapers  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Conducting  an  economi¬ 
cal  campaign,  he  didn’t  spend 
a  dime  on  radio,  televiswv,  or 
billboards.  His  advertising  wot 
confined  entirely  to  one  o-eol- 
umn  ad  less  than  a  week  before 
the  primary  election,  a  ftdi 


and  re.sponsibilities  for  all  me-  P«ffe  the  Sunday  before,  and  a 
dia.  The  privilege  of  reporting  ^-column  ad  the  moj-ning  of  the 
more  court  proceedings,  if  it  is  election. 


In  the  general  election  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Griffen  plans  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  all  of  the  state’s 
dailies  and  leading  weeklies. 
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TO  »ll  TRAFFIC  £«CtPT 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  i  MILITARY  VEHICLES 


IN  THE  EVENT  OF  AN 


ENEMY  ATTACK  IN  THIS  AREA 

THIS  HIGHWAY 
WILL  BE  CLOSED 


/Vey,  /oa/:.,  L)ac// 


THIS  ROAD  MUST  BE  IMPORTANT!” 


It  is,  »on.  This  highway  is  part  of  a  network  of 
roads  called  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  In  some  states  you’ll  find 
signs  like  this  one  on  completed  portions  of  this 
system,  because  these  roads  are  vital. 

There  will  be  41,000  miles  on  the  Interstate 
System— only  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of 
all  our  roads  and  streets.  But  when  the  System 
is  completed,  these  roads  will  carry  tuenly  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  traffic. 

Naturally,  Uncle  Sam  wants  to  make  sure  these 
highways  are  built  right.  So  over  the  next  13 
years  he  will  pay  25  billion  dollars  toward  their 
construction  —  ninety  per  cent  of  the  aniount 
needed  to  do  the  job. 

But  you  will  help  pay  for  these  roads  too,  son. 
You  see,  the  cost  of  building  a  road  is  only  a  part 


of  its  actual  cost.  By  the  time  roads  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  System  are  completed,  you’ll  he  a  taxpayer 
too.  Then  you  will  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  good  condition.  Unless  they’re  built 
right— like  this  one— you  ami  1  may  have  to  pay 
plenty  for  their  repair  and  upkeep. 

But  we  won’t  have  to  pay  much  for  keeping  up 
this  concrete  road,  son.  That’s  because  scientists 
and  engineers  have  helped  make  it  troiihle-frec. 

When  1  was  your  age,  a  concrete  road  could  he 
expected  to  last  about  26  years.  But  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  built  into  a  road  like  this  one  will 
help  it  to  last  50  years  or  more.  That’s  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  when  1  was  a  hoy,  and  much  long¬ 
er  than  any  other  pavement  being  built  today. 

Research  for  longer-lasting  roa«ls  and  streets  is 
one  of  the  major  continuing  activities  of  the 
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An  Era  Ended...  A  Finer  One  Started 


★  ★  ★ 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 


it  if  if 

Editor  Biifney  hired  as  his  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  $10  a  week 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .... 

Seventh  of  a  Serie$ 


By  Doris  Willens 

Twelve  years  after  the  Civil 
War  ended,  Federal  troops 
pulled  out  of  Louisiana.  The 
occupation  —  the  “carpetbag” 
era — was  at  last  over. 

As  soon  as  the  Federals  left, 
the  Republican  administration 
collapsed.  With  it  went  a  GOP 
paper  in  New  Orleans,  the  Re¬ 
publican.  And  with  that  went 
a  number  of  jobs  for  printers. 

In  a  restaurant-bar  near  the 
city’s  newspaper  row,  some  of 
the  printers  met  and  decided 
to  buy  the  Republican  press  and 
start  a  new  paper.  They  would 
finance  it  by  selling  advertising. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Orelans  Item. 

First  in  the  Evening 

On  June  11,  1877  —  two 
months  after  the  departure  of 
the  Federal  forces — the  first 
Item  appeared.  It  claimed  to  be 
the  first  evening  daily  in  the 
South. 

There  were  already  four  dail¬ 
ies  in  the  city  of  158,000  popu¬ 
lation,  all  mornings.  They  were 
the  Times,  the  Democrat,  the 
Picayune  and  a  French-lan¬ 
guage,  L’A  beille.  Oldest  of  them 
all  was  the  latter,  which  had 
been  going  since  1827. 

But  this  was  a  time  to  set 
up  a  new  paper.  The  city  was 
feeling  expansive  in  its  re¬ 
covered  freedom.  And  it  was  an 
era  of  dramatic  inventions  in 
the  newspaper  industry — the 
Linotype,  better  presses,  and 
paper  made  from  pulp. 

Editors  Mark  F.  Bigney  and 
Edwin  L.  Jewell  played  it 
smart.  They  knew  they  couldn’t 
beat  the  well-established  morn¬ 
ing  papers  at  the  game  of  na¬ 
tional  and  world  coverage.  They 
elected  to  use  their  few  re¬ 
porters  to  gather  local  chit¬ 
chat  directed  to  the  after-din¬ 
ner  reader  who  was  looking  for 
entertainment  rather  than  the 
headier  stuff  of  which  morning 
papers  are  made. 

The  morning  Times  said  after 
the  first  appearance  of  the 
Item  that  “The  makeup  is  neat 
and  the  matter  sprightly  and 
creditable.”  A  day  later  the 
Democrat  passed  judgment, 
stating  that  the  Item  was  “neat¬ 
ly  printed  and  full  of  live  and 
racy  reading.” 

$2.6.5  Per  Week 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week 
the  Item  men  queued  for  their 
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first  paychecks — $2.65  apiece. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  the  paper  was  flourish¬ 
ing  and  new  employes  had  been 
brought  in.  An  official  act  of 
incorporation  was  signed,  with 
a  capital  interest  of  $50,000, 
jointly  owned  by  the  12  origina¬ 
tors  of  the  paper.  They  were; 

Bigney,  Jewell,  Tom  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Barney  Cunliffe,  Ben  Har¬ 
rison,  William  Bryan,  William 
Magruder,  Charles  Clark,  J.  I. 
Dujarric,  Joseph  Beggs,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hammond  and  Joseph 
Duoter. 

Article  III  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  act  listed  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  objects:  “to  promote  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social, 
and  political  interests  of  the 
state  and  country,  and  to  give 
tone,  vigor,  point,  and  effect 
to  everything  calculated  to  ele¬ 
vate,  refine,  and  ennoble  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  and  feeling,  and 
to  that  end  without  fear  or 
favor,  decry  and  condemn  all 
frauds,  peculations,  corruption, 
and  crime  wherever  found.” 

On  its  first  anniversary  the 
Item  noted  editorially  that  it 
had  “more  regular  subscribers, 
served  by  carriers,  than  any 
other  city  paper,  while  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  on  the  streets  is 
greater  than  that  for  all  other 
evening  papers  combined.” 

Local  news  continued  to  be 
the  Item’s  forte  and  the  big¬ 
gest  story  of  1878  was  the  city’s 
yellow  fever  epidemic.  By  mid¬ 
summer  the  list  of  the  dead  was 
filling  a  third  of  a  column  a 
day.  The  Item  began  running 
letters  from  readers  who 
thought  they  had  found  “re¬ 
medies”  for  the  scourage: 

“Take  an  ordinary  tumbler, 
fill  three  parts  with  the  best 
sweet-oil,  then  take  two  lemons 
and  squeeze  the  juice  into  the 
sweet-oil,  stir,  and  drink  as 
soon  as  anv  symptoms  appear. 
It  works  like  magic  .  .  .  J.  D.” 

The  Yellow  Scourge 

On  Sept.  5,  1878,  a  black- 
ruled  eulogy  appeared  on  the 
front  page: 

“The  yellow  scourge  has  at 
length  entered  the  office  of 
THE  ITEM  and  claimed  as  its 
own  the  youngest  and  health¬ 
iest  member  of  our  co-operative 
organization.  .  .”  Thomas  Wilk¬ 
inson,  one  of  the  founders  and 
original  owners,  had  succumbed 
to  the  fever. 

It  was  about  this  time  that 


a  young  man  named  Lafeadio 
Hearn. 

The  28-year-old  Hearn,  bom 
of  Irish-Greek  parentage,  was 
hired  because  he  could  speak 
French  and  translate  articles 
from  correspondents  in  the  bay¬ 
ou  country.  Many  years  later, 
he  went  to  Japan,  became  a  na¬ 
turalized  Japanese  citizen,  and 
wrote  fables  and  stories  about 
that  country  that  have  yet  to 
be  equalled  by  a  Westerner. 

Even  at  the  age  of  28,  Hearn 
was  strongly  addicted  to  cul¬ 
ture.  He  looked  down  on  most 
newspapers  of  the  time.  He  set 
out  to  add  cultural  touches  to 
the  Item.  He  developed  one  of 
the  first  daily  feature  columns. 
He  wrote  book  reviews  and 
dramatic  criticism.  And  he  was 
one  of  the  first  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists. 


His  cartooning  came  to  an 
end  when  the  only  wood-en¬ 
graver  in  town  was  mistakenly 
shot  in  the  office  of  another 
newspaper  by  a  citizen  who 
thought  he  had  been  slandered 
by  its  editors. 

Those  were  the  days  when 
readers  used  physical  violence 
rather  than  lil^l  suits  to  settle 
their  grievances.  Editor  Bigney 
was  repeatedly  declining  chal¬ 
lenges  to  duels.  He  preferred 
canes  at  half  a  pace. 

Cane  Battle 

One  day  the  editor  of  the 
Democrat  was  so  aroused  by  a 
Bigney  statement  that  he  sent 
his  seconds  to  Bigney’s  office  to 
offer  a  challenge.  “Fools,”  was 
Bigney’s  comment. 

The  next  day  Bigney  and  the 
Democrat  editor  met  on  the 
street.  The  former  struck  with 
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his  cane.  Bigney — tall,  tean,  and 
white-mustached  —  caught  th« 
blow  in  the  air,  broke  the  cane, 
and  ended  the  fight  by  pushing 
his  opponent  into  the  gutter. 

By  1880,  the  Item  masthead 
was  advertising  “The  Largest 
City  Circulation  of  any  Paper 
in  New  Orleans.” 

But  there  were  repeated 
financial  crises.  Every  time 
one  occurred  the  paper  appealed 
to  Col.  John  W.  Fairfax,  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  bankers 
and  brokers. 

By  1885,  the  publi.shers  found 
themselves  more  in  debt  to  CoL 
Fairfax  than  the  face  value 
of  the  whole  corporation.  He 
became  the  owner  of  the  paper. 
But  on  the  surface  it  was  un¬ 
changed.  He  retained  the  same 
editors  and  personnel,  and  re¬ 
mained  inactive  himself. 

A  Fighting  Editor 

In  1894,  Col.  Fairfax  sold  the 
paper  to  Dominick  O’Malley, 
head  of  a  New  Orleans  private 
detective  agency. 

O’Malley  was  a  controversial 
character.  He  had  once  served 
a  jail  sentence  in  Chicago.  He 
had  arou.sed  the  ire  of  many 
Orleanians  in  1890  by  assisting 
in  the  defense  of  19  Mafia 
members  who  were  accused  of 
assassinating  a  police  chief. 

The  case  had  ended  in  a  mis¬ 
trial.  The  verdict  shocked  the 
city,  which  had  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  a  death  sentence.  A  “vig¬ 
ilance  committee”  was  set  up, 
and  a  mass  meeting  called.  Six 
to  eight  thousand  people  showed 
up  and  turned  into  a  raging 
lynch  mob.  They  attacked  the 
jail  and  killed  11  of  the  Mafia 
prisoners.  O’Malley  left  New 
Orleans. 

When  he  finally  returned,  he 
bought  the  Item  and  resumed 
his  stormy  career.  Several 
times  he  fought  pitched  gun 
battles  as  editor,  and  twice  was 
wounded.  In  his  seven  yeirs  as 
active  owner-editor-publisher, 
he  developed  into  a  crusading 
journalist,  attacking  corruption 
where  he  found  it. 

Series  of  Owners 

In  the  20th  century,  the  Item 
has  gone  through  a  series  of 
ownerships.  The  longe.st  held 
was  for  34  years — from  1907  to 
1941 — by  Col.  James  M.  Thom¬ 
son,  who  previously  had  held 
controlling  interest  in  the  Nor- 
folk  (Va.)  Dispatch. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Competition 
To  Fill  Fresh 
Air  Fund  Job 

Competition  beg:un  at  Boston 
University  this  week  to  fill  a 
anique  postgraduate  residency 
in  public  relations  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  in 
New  York.  Forty  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  science 
in  public  relations  will  compete 
for  the  new  appointment  which 
will  be  made  starting  Feb.  1, 
1957.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations 
counseling  firm,  will  under¬ 
write  the  expenses  of  the  resi¬ 
dency  through  a  special  grant. 

The  resident  student  will  car- 
ry  on  public  relations  duties 


uniler  supervision  of  Frederick 
H.  Lewis,  executive  director  of 
the  Fund,  and  Sue  Van  Clute, 
director  of  public  information. 
Both  Hill  &  Knowlton,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  University  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  will  participate  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  training.  On  completion 
of  the  residency,  he  will  return 
to  Boston  to  complete  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  program. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  John 
W.  Hill,  chairman  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  visitors  of  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Public 
Relations  and  Communications, 
said:  “We  see  in  this  training 
program  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  public  service  to  an 
organization  that  has  become  a 
vital  part  of  New  York’s  com¬ 
munity  life  over  the  past  80 
years.  At  the  same  time,  we 
hope  the  residency  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  professional 


public  relations  field,  in  which 
Boston  University  is  perform¬ 
ing  such  able  academic  semce.’’ 

Dr.  Howard  Stephenson,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  public 
relations  at  Boston  University, 
described  the  residency  program 
as  “a  solid  and  encouraging 
sign  that  American  leaders  in 
public  relations  will  support  at¬ 
tempts  to  put  and  keep  public 
relations  practice  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  basis.  It  also  recognizes 
the  trend  toward  providing 
much  needed  man  and  woman- 
power  for  public  relations  tasks 
in  philanthropic  and  educa¬ 
tional  fields.  The  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Fresh  Air  Fund  long  has 
been  a  classic  example  of  good 
public  relations  practice  and  our 
student  will  be  given  graduate 
credit  for  the  training  he  re¬ 
ceives  there.” 

Trib  ‘Delighted’ 

The  Herald  Tribune  Fresh 


Air  Fund  "is  delighted  with  the 
plan,”  according  to  Frederick 
H.  Lewis,  its  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  “The  Fund  in  the  past  has 
been  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  many  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  program  to  the  public 
due  to  a  lack  of  manpower  and 
its  efforts  to  keep  administra¬ 
tive  costs  at  a  minimum.  With 
a  man  or  woman  of  the  calibre 
we  are  sure  to  receive  under 
this  arrangement,  many  more 
projects  can  be  undertaken  in 
all  media.” 

The  resident  student  will 
undertake  a  wide  variety  of  as¬ 
signments  involving  communi¬ 
cations  media,  business  organ¬ 
izations,  social  and  professional 
groups  and  individuals.  He  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  writing  and  for  under¬ 
taking  public  peaking  assign¬ 
ments. 


Era  Ended 

{Continued  from  page  54) 

In  1941  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Ralph  Nicholson. 
Final  change  in  ownership  was 
in  1949,  when  the  Item  was 
sold  to  David  Stern,  who  had 
been  publi.sher  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  newspa¬ 
pers  and  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  be¬ 
tween,  the  Times  absorbed  tae 
Democrat,  and  merged  with  the 
Picayune  to  become  the  Timea- 
Pieoj/une,  New  Orleans’  only 
morning  paper.  It  is  owned  by 
the  same  company  that  pul> 
lishes  the  evening  Sew  Orleans 
States. 

Unlike  so  many  other  news¬ 
papers,  the  Item  from  its  be¬ 
ginnings  never  changed  its 
name  or  time  of  publication, 
never  was  merged  with  an¬ 
other  paper  nor  absorbed  one. 
It  worked,  and  worked  well,  as 
it  was.  The  12  printers  who 


founded  it  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  1 

yog  kovo  intornoflonal  butlnots 
IsHroth  atiociafod  with  publiskinq, 
printing,  advartiiing  or  commareial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaop  in  touch 
with  thoia  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Nawspapar  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro* 
latad  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 


TEST  MARKET! 

Springfield  -  Capital  City  of  Illinois  and  the  heart 
of  an  11-County  market  —  offers  balanced  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial  and  Civil  Service  buying  power. 

3llIhuJt5  JJotmtal  ajii» 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers 


tS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Anaual  Subscriptioii  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
rite  for  sample  copy. 


Covering  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Greater  Los 
Angeles  —  and  San  Diego,  California . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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Political  Conventions: 


Was  TV  Coverage 
News,  Entertainment? 

By  Paul  B.  Snider 

Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  Bradley  University 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Perhaps  it  is  beating  a  dead 
horse  to  talk  about  television’s 
coverage  of  the  recent  political 
conventions  at  this  date,  but 
some  questions  have  been 
plaguing  me  as  a  newspaperman 
and  an  educator. 

It  may  be  that  I  was  too 
close  to  the  scene  to  make  a 
pertinent  evaluation — I  worked 
for  one  of  the  television  net¬ 
works  at  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention — but  the  thought  keeps 
recurring:  Was  the  Democratic 
Convention  covered  by  television 
as  news  or  entertainment? 

Why  Watch? 

Were  the  hardy  viewers  who 
sat  through  the  two-week  po¬ 
litical  marathon  watching  out 
of  curiosity,  to  become  better 
informed,  to  be  entertained  or 
because  their  favorite  programs 
had  been  cancelled  and  they 
were  out  of  the  reading  habit? 

Was  this  effort  to  force-feed 
news  through  a  great  entertain¬ 
ment  medium  successful? 

Did  the  producers  and  direc¬ 
tors  who  selected  the  pictures 
from  various  cameras  for  net¬ 
work  consumption  choose  a  par¬ 
ticular  shot  because  of  its  news 
value  or  because  it  was  coming 
from  an  expensive  new  elec¬ 
tronic  gimmick ?  Were  the 
lovely  panoramas  of  the  Golden 
Gate  more  newsworthy  than  the 
the  activities  of  the  delegates? 

Electronically,  I  believe,  the 
convention  coverage  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  for  the  creepy-peepies,  car 
mounted  cameras  and  sky-scra¬ 
per  cameras  produced  recog¬ 
nizable  images,  never  before 
seen  from  such  places  and  po¬ 
sitions,  on  home  screens.  But 
were  the  scenes  shown  news  or 
were  they  fascination  with  a 
new  gadget? 

Were  the  producers  and  direc¬ 
tors  selecting  the  pictures  as 
newsmen  or  were  they  looking 
for  dramatic  and  entertaining 
productions  ? 

The  other  electronic  marvels, 
the  split  screen,  superimposing 
of  names,  arrows,  circles  and 
the  electronic  complexers,  at 
times  crowded  out  of  the  view¬ 
er’s  mind  (and  I  suspect  the 
producer’s)  exactly  what  was 
going  on.  The  viewer  became 
entranced  with  the  special  ef¬ 


fects — with  the  electronic  magic 
being  performed. 

News  or  entertainment? 

Delegates  Ignored 

The  soporific  delegate  sat 
ignored  while  hundreds  of  news¬ 
men  roved  the  aisles  seeking 
Personalities,  State  Chairmen, 
Well  Known  Figures  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Characters.  In  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  were  the  mobile 
television  cameras. 

The  creepy-peepy,  an  engi¬ 
neering  marvel,  was  one  of  the 
favorite  electronic  gadgets.  But 
like  any  other  camera,  they 
pictured  only  the  scene  at  which 
they  were  pointed,  and  the  op¬ 
erators  who  pointed  these 
creepy-peepies  were  electronic 
technicians  first  and  just  inci¬ 
dentally  newsmen. 

Where  Flashbulbs  Pop 

One  camera  operator  stated 
flatly  that  the  standing  orders 
were:  “Go  where  the  flashbulbs 
are  popping!’’ 

This  statement  poses  another 
question:  Is  television  of  age 
as  a  major  news  media?  Is  it 
to  be  a  leader  or  a  follower? 

Television,  through  the  net¬ 
works  and  its  newsmen  is 
striving  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  major  media  of  mass 
communications  as  well  as  the 
major  media  of  mass  entertain¬ 
ment.  TV  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  successful  in  fighting  for 
a  place  for  its  men  and  equip- 
m  e  n  t  beside  newspaper  and 
magazine  men  at  news  confer¬ 
ences.  Certainly  it  has  a  right 
to  be  there.  And  certainly  some 
of  the  television  reporters  are 
among  the  best  in  journalism. 

Another  camera  operator  re¬ 
ported  that  at  his  network 
headquarters  in  New  York,  he 
could  not  think  of  one  man 
operating  a  camera  who  had 
had  any  professional  camera 
experience  (still  or  movie); 
photographers  were  promoted 
through  the  engineering  ranks. 

“G  o  where  the  flashbulbs 
pop.” 

Should  such  a  giant  industry, 
striving  for  recognition  in  its 
own  right  as  a  major  media  of 
mass  communication,  rely  upon 
secondhand  news  sense? 

If  the  conventions  were  cov¬ 
ered  as  news  events,  shouldn’t 
television  have  utilized  experi¬ 


enced  newsmen  as  camera  oper¬ 
ators  rather  than  electronic 
technicians  tagging  after 
others  ? 

A  leader  or  a  follower? 

Still  another  dichotomous 
question  is  raised:  Does  the 
still  picture  have  a  place  in  a 
live  telecast?  Would  the  viewer 
prefer  to  see  the  commentators 
paraphrasing  reports  already 
heard  from  on-the-scene  re¬ 
porters,  or  would  they  like  to 
see  still  pictures  of  people  and 
events  not  available  to  the  live 
cameras  ? 

One  network  had  exclusive 
rights  to  a  film,  developed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  television  by  Pola¬ 
roid  Corporation  for  use  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  which 
produced  a  lantern  slide  in  two 
minutes.  With  this  film,  as  sen¬ 
sitive  as  fast  press  film,  a  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  made  and  processed 
in  the  normal  Polaroid  fashion, 
while  the  photographer  was 
heading  for  the  studio.  The  slide 
could  be  popped  into  any  SM" 
X  4"  projector  and  be  on  the  air 
with  a  negligible  time  lag — in 
many  cases  before  a  mobile 
camera  could  be  brought  into 
position. 

The  film  was  intended  to 
supplement  the  offerings  of  the 
live  cameras,  to  offer  a  change 
of  pace,  to  cover  the  places 
unreachable  by  live  cameras. 

But  the  network  operated  on 
a  “no  still  pictures”  order. 

Which  prompts  the  further 
questions:  Does  the  viewer  like 
to  watch  a  speaker  or  a  com¬ 
mentator  give  the  news?  If  a 
change  of  pace  is  desirable, 
doe.sn’t  a  still  picture  so  qual¬ 
ify?  Is  the  still  picture  out¬ 
moded  in  television  news? 

It  would  seem,  if  I  may  make 
some  suggestions,  that  if  a  con¬ 
vention  is  to  be  televised  as  a 
news  event,  perhaps  some  vari¬ 
ety  could  be  introduced  by 
broader  coverage  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  camera  positions) 
rather  than  presenting  the  same 
faces  of  the  reporters,  leading 
candidates,  chairmen  and  the 
Omni  -  present  speaker  behind 
the  teleprompters. 

Aren’t  the  delegates  the  basic 
unit  of  a  convention?  How  can 
a  convention  be  covered  and 
presented  completely  without 
some  mention,  without  paying 
some  attention  to  the  delegates 
and  their  families?  Where  were 
all  the  delegates  when  the  ladies 
spoke  to  a  nearly  empty  con¬ 
vention  hall? 

In  my  opinion,  more  faces, 
more  places,  more  pictorial  de¬ 
tail  and  more  pictures  off  the 
beaten  track  would  produce  a 
better  television  news  presenta¬ 
tion  and  incidentally,  better 
viewing. 


$7,500  Awarded  In 
$100,000  Libel  Suit 

Bastrop,  Li 

Bastrop  attorney  Jamei 
Madison  won  a  $7,500  plus  court 
cost  judgment  over  Nathan  Bol¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Bcutnp 
Daily  Enterprise,  in  a  $100,000 
libel  suit  in  4th  District  Court 

The  case  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Madison  after  a  library  board 
controversy,  in  which  the  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Mr.  Madison  took 
issue,  arose  two  years  ago. 
Judge  Jesse  S.  Heard  rendered 
the  decision  Sept.  10.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr.  Bolton  will  ap¬ 
peal  the  case  in  District  Court 
next  week. 

Mr.  Madison  sued  Mr.  Bolton 
and  Enterprise  Editor  Matt 
Sheeley  after  a  Jan.  12,  1954 
editorial  criticized  the  attorney, 
who  was  president  of  the  Mo^^ 
house  Parish  Library  Board, 
for  the  sale  of  a  courthouse 
square  lot  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Sheeley  was  involved  in 
the  libel  suit  only  as  a  technical 
point,  for  he  wrote  the  editorial 
and  stories  with  Mr.  Bolton’s 
approval.  He  is  now  with  the 
Greenville  (Texas)  Banner, 
m 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Opens  Miami  Office 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  an  office 
in  Miami  to  house  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  sales 
staffs  serving  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Florida  area. 

Earl  G.  Mason  moves  over  to 
head  the  Journal’s  Florida  ad¬ 
vertising  operation  from  his 
position  as  business  manager  of 
the  Miami  Beach  Sun.  Ted  Cal- 
lis,  advertising  director  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  in  making 
the  announcement  stressed  that, 
“Mr.  Mason  is  most  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  Florida 
advertising  circles.  Formerly 
president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Advertising  Club,  and  currently 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  all  of 
Florida  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  he  will  add 
great  strength  as  we  and 
Florida  continue  to  grow  to¬ 
gether.” 

Mississippi  Tour 

Jackson,  Miss. 

A  group  of  20  New  England 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  will  travel  through  Missis¬ 
sippi  for  a  week,  beginning  Oct 
7,  to  get  a  first-hand  view  of 
the  segregated  South.  The  edi¬ 
tors  were  invited  by  the  State 
Sovereignty  Commission,  formed 
by  the  Legislature  as  the  state’s 
“segregation  watchdog.” 
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Utica  Papers 
Barred  From 
Welfare  Books 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Oneida  County  Attorney 
Pimie  Pritchard  has  ruled  that 
Utica  newspapers  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  access  to  records  of 
the  county  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  fire  for  “irregulari¬ 
ties”  in  its  medical  care  and 
drug  distribution  administra¬ 
tion. 

County  Welfare  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  D.  Steele  made 
public  the  county  attorney’s 
opinion  three  days  after  it  had 
bwn  given  to  him. 

The  Utica  Obaerver-Diapateh 
and  the  Utica  Daily  Preaa,  both 
members  of  the  Gannett  group, 
on  Sept.  11  made  a  joint  request 
through  Tony  Vella,  Press  re¬ 
porter  assigned  to  the  story, 
for  permission  to  inspect  the 
department’s  records.  The  writ¬ 
ten  request  to  Mr.  Steele  was 
made  in  conformance  with  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Oneida  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1954. 

The  resolution  provides  that 
the  public  welfare  rolls  of  the 
county  may  be  inspected  by  any 
resident  or  agency  located  in 
the  county  provided  that  the 
information  is  sought  through 
a  written  request. 

Second  Request 

Mr.  Vella’s  first  request  to 
inspect  the  records  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  written  re¬ 
quest  on  Sept.  17  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Utica  news¬ 
papers  do  not  intend  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  welfare  re¬ 
cipients. 

In  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Pritchard  held  that  the 
requests  “do  not  definitely  set 
the  reason  why  such  inspection 
is  desired,  and  for  that  reason 
you  should  refuse  the  request.” 

It  adds  that  “it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  guard 
the  records  of  the  Welfare  De¬ 
partment  and  only  allow  such 
information  from  your  office 
to  be  furnished  to  any  person 
or  agency  who  might  be  en¬ 
titled  to  such  information,  and 
a  person  working  for  a  news¬ 
paper  who  seeks  information 
from  our  office  for  publicity 
purposes  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  person  entitled  to  such  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  newspapers  are  still 
awaiting  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Pritchard  regarding  Mr.  Vella’s 
requests  to  see  the  books  of 
County  Comptroller  Lee  H. 


Hartmann  which  contain  rec¬ 
ords  of  claims  paid  for  services 
and  goods  for  welfare  clients. 
The  books  heretofore  have  been 
open  for  public  inspection. 

The  Oneida  County  Medical 
Society  has  demanded  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare 
conduct  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion  into  conditions  in  the 
county.  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors’  chairman  appointed  a 
special  bi-partisan  committee  of 
supervisors  to  conduct  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Newsmen  were 
barred  from  the  first  meeting 
of  that  committee  on  Sept.  19. 
• 

Ask  Seaton 
Reason  For 
His  Secrecy 

Washington 

The  Committee  on  Informa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss,  Jr.,  has  asked  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  Seaton  to  cite 
legal  authority  for  denying  re¬ 
porters  access  to  a  meeting  at 
which  a  $14  million  contract 
was  under  discussion. 

“This  meeting  involved  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
funds,”  Mr.  Seaton  was  re¬ 
minded.  “If  public  officials  are 
discussing  the  use  of  Federal 
money,  that  discussion  should 
be  held  in  public. 

“The  House  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee  will 
appreciate  your  citation,  as 
soon  as  possible,  of  statutory 
or  other  legal  authority  claimed 
to  restrict  public  access  to 
meeting  with  officials  of  other 
public  agencies  such  as  the 
meeting  in  question.” 

Secretary  Seaton  denied  that 
the  meeting  between  him  and 
members  of  the  Kings  River 
Conservation  District  Board  of 
Directors  was  a  secret  session. 
He  said  the  press  was  invited 
to  interview  the  conferees  but 
Mr.  Moss  declared  this  does  not 
suffice  because  Mr.  Seaton  did 
not  make  himself  available. 

Mr.  Moss  continued:  “Too 
many  meetings  in  too  many 
Federal  agencies  are  being  held 
behind  clo.sed  doors.  Too  often 
information  about  the  meeting 
is  filtered  to  the  public  through 
a  press  information  officer  or 
by  press  handouts.  I  am  sure 
you,  as  a  newspaper  editor  and 
publisher,  will  recognize  the 
danger  of  both  the  closed  meet¬ 
ings  and  of  ‘government  by 
press  release’  wh’ch  results 
when  the  ton  agency  offical 
cannot  be  interviewed  by  the 
press.” 
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Caretakers  of  Dead 
To  Get  PR  Program 

Now  even  caretakers  of  the 
dead  have  a  public  relations 
program. 

The  American  Cemetery  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of 
600  cemeteries  and  their  man¬ 
agers,  this  week  hired  James 
Worley,  a  Columbus,  Ohio,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant,  to  be 
its  manager. 

Mr.  Worley,  at  one  time  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Science  Monitor,  said  he 
plans  a  full  scale  campaign  to 
combat  ignorance  of  cemeteries. 

“Although  they’ve  been  ob¬ 
jects  of  fear  and  the  butt  of 
jokes  about  “dead”  businesses, 
we  hope  to  make  them  more 
readily  known  as  living  centers 
of  peoples’  memories.” 

• 

Women’s  News  Clinic 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

More  than  400  leaders  of 
women’s  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  presidents  and  publicity 
chairmen,  attended  the  fourth 
annual  women’s  news  clinic 
sponsored  by  the  San  Antonio 
Expreaa  and  Newa.  Guide 
books  for  those  who  will  report 
their  groups’  news  during  the 
coming  year  were  distributed. 


Ralph  G.  Morrissey 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ralph  G.  Morrissey,  55, 
literary  editor  of  The  Naahville 
Tenneasean,  died  Sept.  20  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Morrissey  a  widely  known 
and  quoted  literary  figure,  had 
edited  the  Random  Reader  sec¬ 
tion  for  The  Tennessean.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the 
paper’s  staff  for  12  years. 

He  contributed  often  to  the 
New  York  Timea  Book  Maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Saturday  Reiriew 
of  Literature. 

• 

Press  Wrecked 

Washington 

The  current  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Washington  Daily 
Newa  met  a  serious  setback 
Tuesday  when  a  color  press 
unit  being  shipped  here  from 
New  York  City  tumbled  to  the 
highway  to  become  a  total  loss. 
The  unit  weighing  18  tons 
shifted  as  the  truck  was  clear¬ 
ing  a  curve  near  Baltimore. 
The  equipment  was  consigned 
to  the  new  building  being 
erected  on  L  Street,  connecting 
with  the  present  structure. 
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SYNDICATES 

Ann  Landers 
Sells  Column 
By  Dictaphone 

Chicago 

The  “new”  Ann  Landers,  who 
writes  a  versatile  advice  col¬ 
umn  covering  the  whole  range 
of  human  relations,  recently 
spoke  “in  person”  to  150  news¬ 
paper  editors  whose  papers  are 
NOT  subscribers  to  the  column 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate. 

Miss  Landers  “reached”  her 
audience  via  a  Dictaphone  re¬ 
cording  that  embraced  an  “off¬ 
beat”  gimmick,  somewhat 
unique  for  syndicate  direct  mail 
promotion.  It  combined  a  per¬ 
sonal  anonymous  note,  “sign¬ 
ed”  by  a  fingerprint,  together 
with  a  Dictaphone  belt  contain¬ 
ing  the  message  to  editors,  fol- 


of  a  special  jack  that  permit¬ 
ted  the  150  recordings  direct 
from  the  tape  to  the  plastic 
belts. 

The  accompanying  personal 
note,  written  in  longhand  as  a 
“teaser”  to  editors  receiving  the 
letter  and  recording,  simply 
stated:  “This  is  important  testi¬ 
mony  you  should  hear.  If  it 
proves  as  valuable  as  I  think  it 
will,  you  will  want  additional 
information.  Fingerprint  will 
identify  me.” 

Relied  on  Initiative 

Having  aroused  editors’  curi¬ 
osity  by  means  of  the  note  and 
the  enclosed  recording,  S-T  Syn¬ 
dicate  relied  on  the  average  edi¬ 
tor’s  initiative  to  “play  back” 
the  recording,  either  on  his  own 
Dictaphone  or  some  associate’s 
machine. 

The  “identifying”  fingerprint 
appears  on  the  front  page  of 
the  follow-up  brochure  put  out 
by  the  syndicate,  giving  a  com¬ 
plete  rundown  on  the  column 
and  the  comments  of  doctors. 


popularity  of  the  column,  which 
has  doubled  its  subscribers  in 
the  meantime.  Miss  Landers 
has  embarked  on  a  lecture  pro¬ 
gram,  appearing  before  public 
audience  under  the  sponsorship 
of  subscriber  newspapers.  She 
recently  appeared  before  the 
Detroit  Rotary  Club  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

Election  Color  Pix 

A  special  one-shot  feature  in 
full  color  for  use  in  newspapers 
on  the  day  after  election  is 
offered  by  Kings  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate.  It  is  designed  for  ROP 
publication  by  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  those  facilities. 

The  feature  is  comprised  of 
two  color  reproductions — one  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
and  the  other  of  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son.  The  illustrations  are  four 
columns  wide  by  eight  and  one- 
half  inches  deep.  They  have 
been  engraved  on  copper  to  in¬ 
sure  good  color  reproduction. 


Full-Throated 
Press  Urged 
As  U.S.  Voice 

Strong-voiced  weeklies  are  es¬ 
sential  to  give  the  grass-roots 
view  so  needed  in  America, 
Houstoun  Waring,  editor.  Lit- 
tleton  (Colo.)  Independent,  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

Toward  that  goal,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  annual  Newspaper 
Workshop  under  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  auspices  to  develop  a  Cali- 
foi-nia  legend  of  newspaper 
independence. 

“Even  a  dozen  small  town 
newspapers  can  correct  any  so¬ 
cial  problem  facing  this  state,” 
he  declared. 

The  need  is  great  because 
this  is  an  era  in  which  leaders 
of  many  industries  are  voiceless 
men  who  refuse  to  state  their 


lowed  up  by  a  conventional 
brochure,  telling  editors  what 
readers  have  to  say  in  praise 
of  this  unique  column  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  72  newspapers. 

The  novel  idea  of  having  Miss 
Landers  “speak”  to  potential 
clients  by  means  of  a  Dicta¬ 
phone  recording  that  included 
verbal  testimonials  from  church¬ 
men,  editors  and  lay  readers  of 
the  daily  column  was  conceived 
by  Paul  Hirt,  Sun-Times  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager. 

Mr.  Hirt  first  made  a  tape 
recoiding  of  the  testimonials 
and  Miss  Landers’  comments  to 
editors.  The  original  I'ecording 
was  then  transmitted  to  Dicta¬ 
phone  plastic  “belts”  by  means 


ministers,  social  workers  and 
editors.  A  week’s  sample  col¬ 
umns  were  also  enclosed  to¬ 
gether  with  a  return  postcard. 

Larry  Fanning,  editor  of  the 
S-T  Syndicate,  told  E&P  that 
it  was  too  early  to  know  how 
well  the  promotion  “pulled,”  but 
there  had  at  least  been  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  editors  who  might 
not  appreciate  having  a  column¬ 
ist  gain  their  ear  as  painless¬ 
ly  as  was  achieved  by  this  ap¬ 
proach. 

Miss  Landers  (Mrs.  Jules 
Lederer  of  Chicago)  has  been 
conducting  the  advice  column 
for  a  year  now  and  her  sound 
judgment  and  salty  wit  have 
contributed  to  the  increased 


Stardust  &  sawdust . . . 

©are  both  on  his  beat . . .  which  takes  in  social  spots  and 
the  steak  houses,  hit  shows  and  those  that  don’t,  the 
hangouts  and  playgrounds  of  the  ritzy  and  rock  ’n’  roll 
set,  Latins  and  Manhattans.  To  millions  he’s  Mr. 
Broadwav  himself,  favorite  chronicler  of 

Dream  Street 

Robert  Sylvester,  best-selling  novelist,  screen  writer,  Broadway 
reporter  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  most  fascinating  glitter 
gulch  in  the  US ...  is  a  columnist  with  flavor  and  flair,  warmth 
and  human  understanding.  His  five-day-a-week  feature  is  better 
than  a  city  desk  on  Broadway . . .  has  followers  everywhere,  in 
every  income  bracket,  and  every  age  group... is  a  circulation 
builder-upper!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Sugar  and  Spice 
Under  that  title,  Allied  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  now  offers  a 
daily  four-line  ver.?e  by  Elinor 
K.  Rose,  Michigan  housewife, 
who  has  been  syndicating  her 
verse  herself  to  such  papers  as 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 
The  verses  are  witty,  terse, 
warmly  human.  A  sample: 

KITTY,  KITTY 

Turning  forty,  she  says  proudly 
That  she  hasn’t  gained  a  pound. 
But  the  ones  she  had  at  twenty 
Certainly  have  shifted  ground. 

Mickey  Mantle  Writes 

Mickey  Mantle  will  put  aside 
his  slugging  bat  after  each 
World  Series  game  and  write 
an  analysis  of  the  day’s  game 
for  United  Features  Syndicate. 
The  stories  will  run  750  to 
1,000  words.  There  will  be  two 
preliminary  articles  before  the 
Series. 

World  Series  and  Neisser 

NEA’s  News-in-Color  pro- 
[  gram  is  distributing  two  color 
I  features  to  participating  Full 
I  Service  client  papers.  The  first 
I  is  a  two-color  World  Series 
preparedness  presentation  by 
1  Murray  Olderman,  featuring 
I  caricatures  of  four  New  York 
Yankees — Manager  Casey  Sten¬ 
gel,  pitcher  Whitey  Ford,  catch¬ 
er  Yogi  Berra  and  outfielder 
Mickey  Mantle.  The  Middle 
East  trouble  spot — Egypt — and 


convictions,  Mr.  Waring  said. 
Newspapers  can  perform  the 
job,  yet  too  many  are  failing 
to  live  up  to  their  highest  leg¬ 
end  of  greatness,  he  said. 

“The  prevalence  of  canned 
and  no-editorlal  weeklies  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  the  grass  roots 
viewpoint  is  needed  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  can  only  find  a  major 
expression  in  the  9,000  weekly 
and  12,000  small  town  daily 
newspapers.  This  view  can  only 
be  meaningful  if  written  by 
independent  editors  in  their  own 
offices  or  homes,”  he  said. 

Burley  Presides 

The  veteran  Colorado  editor’s 
views  highlighted  two  days  of 
sessions  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Clarence  A.  Burley, 
Menlo  Park  Recorder  &  Gazette 
and  the  sponsorship  of  the 
CNPA’s  San  Mateo  County 
Unit.  Newton  Wallace,  Winters 
Express,  was  elected  1957 
chairman,  when  the  Tri-Coun¬ 
ty  Unit  will  sponsor  the  work¬ 
shop. 


Wins  Contest 

Walter  H.  Buescher,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Garfieldian 
and  Austin  News,  Chicago 
community  newspapers,  was 
named  “publisher  of  the  year" 
at  the  annual  1956  convention 
of  the  Accredited  Home  News¬ 
papers  of  America,  Inc.,  held 
in  New  Orleans.  In  the  “best 
newspaper  contest”  conducted 
annually  by  the  association  his 
papers  were  awarded  first  place 


Chicago  Tribune-JV^u?  YarklVetr^ 
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its  leader,  President  Gamal 
I  Abdel  Nasser,  are  the  subjects 
;  of  the  second  News-in-Color 
feature. 


in  three  categories — general  ex¬ 
cellence,  editorial  and  news 
contest,  and  best  use  of  illus¬ 


trative  material. 
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ROP  Color 
Promotion 
In  25  Dailies 

Chicago 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  associated  newspapers 
ran  a  full-pa^  ad  promoting 
ROP  full  color  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  annual 
ROP  Newspaper  Conference 
here  Sept.  27. 

The  Journal  ad  ran  in  full 
color  in  its  own  paper  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  in  black- 
and-white  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  announcing 
that  25u  newspapers,  coast  to 
coast,  now  offer  ROP  full  color. 
The  same  ad  is  appearing  in  22 
other  newspapers  offering  full 
color. 

The  ad  features  a  map  of  the 
U.S.  and  shows  that  255  ROP 
full  color  papers  represent  a 
coverage  of  25,899,347  circula¬ 
tion  in  ABC  City  Zone  Centers 
with  a  total  population  of  55,- 
822,000.  Additional  information 
points  out  that  for  $118,000  a 
full-page,  full-color  ad  can  ap¬ 
pear  in  53  cities,  each  with  a 
population  of  200,000  and  over. 

The  Journal  is  offering  a  new 
ROP  Color  Booklet,  covering 
color  reproduction,  costs  and 
other  data.  This  booklet  was 
distributed  to  the  ROP  Color 
Conference  at  which  more  than 
BOO  newspaper  and  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  attended  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Sept.  27-28,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

*  *  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  report  on  the 
Color  Conference  in  its  Oct.  fi 
issue. 

• 

Canadian  Awards 
Are  Planned 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Men’s  Press 
Club  announced  that  entries 
close  Jan.  15,  1957,  for  its 
eighth  annual  National  News¬ 
paper  Awards  in  Canada. 

Prizes  of  $400  each  will  be 
awarded  in  seven  categories  for 
work  done  during  1956:  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  spot  news  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing,  staff 
corresponding,  spot  news  pho¬ 
tography,  feature  photography 
and  cartooning. 

Regulations  for  the  19.56 
competition  and  entry  forms 
will  be  distributed  shortly  to 
all  Canadian  daily  newspapers 
and  press  associations. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


J.  K.  Hutchens 
Succeeds  Gannett 

John  K.  Hutchens,  author, 
editor  and  critic  who  joined 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Book  Review  eight  years  ago, 
will  become  the  daily  book  re¬ 
viewer  Oct.  8.  He  will  succeed 
Lewis  S.  Gannett,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  Oct.  6  after  28  years  with 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Maurice  Dolbier,  formerly 
literary  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal,  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Hutchens 
in  conducting  the  daily  book 


Hutchens  Gannett 


column.  He  will  also  write 
“Book  and  Author,”  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Sunday  Book  Re¬ 
view  hitherto  written  by  Mr. 
Hutchens. 

Mr.  Gannett,  who  will  be  6.5 
on  Oct.  3,  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  World. 

He  is  the  author  of  “Sweet 
Land”  and  “Cream  Hill”  and 
editor  of  the  Mainstream  of 
America  series.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Hutchens.joincd  the  New 
York  Post  in  1927  and  was  film 
critic  and  assistant  drama  edi¬ 
tor  there  for  a  year.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  was  drama  critic 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Trans¬ 
cript  and  of  Theater  Arts 
Magazine.  He  worked  for  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  member 
of  the  drama  department,  then 
radio  editor  and  later  Sunday 
book  review  editor. 

Mr.  Dolbier,  born  in  Skow- 
hegan,  Maine,  in  1912,  had  a 
career  on  the  stage  and  in  radio 
before  entering  the  newspaper 
business.  He  became  literary 
editor  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1951. 

• 

Cody  Paper  Sold 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise, 
weekly,  has  been  sold  to  Mike 
M.  Vukelich  of  Wolfpoint. 
Mont.  The  sale  was  announced 
by  Paul  Stock,  a  leading  Wyom¬ 
ing  oil  man,  and  Glenn  Neilsen, 
president  of  Husky  Oil  Co.,  co¬ 
owners.  The  price  was  not 
disclosed. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Names 
New  Financial  Editor 

Chicago 

William  Clark  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  financial  edtior  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  succeeding 
Philip  Hampson,  who  becomes 
executive  director  of  the  Robert 
R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
McCormick  Foundation.  Mr. 
Hampson  has  been  Tribune 
financial  editor  since  January, 
1952,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  financial 
editor. 

Herschel  Patterson,  formerly 
head  of  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment’s  copydesk,  has  been 
named  as  the  new  assistant 
financial  editor. 

Mr.  Hampson  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Tribune’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  43  years  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
known  business  editors  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Clark  joined  the 
financial  staff  in  1941. 

• 

Hoag  Honored  On 
His  85th  Birthday 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
The  newspaper  fraternity 
honored  Frank  S.  Hoag  Sr., 
Pueblo  publisher,  on  his  85th 
birthday  Sept.  23  with  two 
pages  of  cartoon  greetings  and 
congratulatory  notes  —  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  own  papers  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge. 

The  two-page  display  honor¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoag’s  54  years  in  the 
newspaper  business  here,  in  the 
combined  Sunday  Star-Journal 
and  Chieftain  featured  a  car¬ 
toon  portrait  of  Mr.  Hoag  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Associated  Press. 
Other  special  cartoons  and 
greetings  were  sent  by  artists, 
feature  writers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  associated  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Sunday  night,  Mr.  Hoag  was 
honored  by  250  friends  at  a 
surprise  dinner  arranged  by  the 
Pueblo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  presented  with  a  plaque 
designating  him  as  the  city’s 
“senior  citizen.” 

• 

Correction 

No  distribution  of  ads  for  a 
campaign  themed:  “Message 
from  President  Eisenhower” 
are  being  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  as  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  last  week  (E&P,  Sept. 
22,  page  18).  Distribution  is 
through  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Murphy  Group 
Acquires 
Wis.  Daily 

Superior,  Wis. 
The  A-shland  (Wis.)  Press 
has  become  a  member  of  the 
Murphy  group  of  newspapers, 
TV  and  radio  stations.  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  Tuesday 
that  the  Superior  Evening 
Telegram  has  purchased  the 
Press. 

The  Telegram  was  founded 
in  1890  by  John  T.  Murphy. 
He  continued  as  publisher  un¬ 
til  his  death  in  1932.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Morgan 
Murphy,  under  whom  the  hold¬ 
ings  have  developed  to  include 
four  other  dailies  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin:  the  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times,  the  Chippewa  Falls 
Herald  -  Telegram,  the  Two 
Rivers  Reporter  and  the  Ash¬ 
land  Press.  Also  in  the  group 
are  the  Virginia  (Minn.) 
Mesabi  Daily  News  and  the 
Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser,  as 
well  as  four  weekly  papers  in 
Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  Two 
TV’  and  six  radio  stations  are 
affiliated. 

The  Press  was  founded  as  a 
daily  newspaper  in  1888  by  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie,  then  a  young 
newspaper  man  from  Iowa.  He 
went  on  into  the  publishing 
business  at  Boston  compiling 
and  publishing  Heart  Throbs 
and  Heart  Songs,  Poems  and 
Songs  of  the  American  people, 
and  many  other  volumes. 

Three  other  brothers  came 
from  Iowa  to  serve  the  Daily 
Press.  One  of  them,  the  late 
John  C.  Chappie,  V.egan  at  the 
age  of  13  and  served  the  Daily 
Press  for  58  years  until  the 
time  of  his  passing  in  1946. 
b'or  many  years,  as  editor,  he 
was  affectionately  known  as 
“The  Squibber”  for  his  writings. 

• 

Newsboys  Join 
Drivers’  Union 

PlIILADELi'illA 
Newsboys  Local  658,  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters,  AFL-CIO,  on  Sept.  2.‘! 
merged  with  its  sister  teamster 
unit,  Newsdrivers  Local  628. 
The  600  -  member  newsboys 
group  operate  city  newsstands. 
Two  years  ago  the  newsboys 
voted  to  leave  the  pressmen’s 
union  and  join  local  628.  In¬ 
stead  they  became  a  separate 
teamsters  local.  The  new  con¬ 
solidation  was  ordered  by  the 
international  union. 
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DM^s  “^Score  Sheef  System 
Provides  Monthly  Reeord 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  advantages  of  a  district 
manager’s  analysis,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  monthly  record  of  each 
district  manager’s  performance 
in  12  important  categories  of 
his  job,  were  recently  pointed 
out  by  Raymond  E.  Houk,  India¬ 
napolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News 
circulation  director. 

Mr.  Houk  told  how  the  plan 
works  in  a  talk  before  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators  at  Pe¬ 
oria.  He  explained  how  the 
“score  sheet’’  system  covers  the 
many  facets  of  a  district  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  “Not  too  many  men 
are  going  to  be  strong  in  every 
phase  of  the  job,’’  he  said.  “The 
good  promoter  might  be  weak 
in  detail,  service  or  collections, 
whereas  a  good  detail  man 
might  need  help  on  promotion.” 

DMs  Like  System 

“By  breaking  the  job  down 
to  its  component  parts  and 
going  over  each  part  with  the 
district  manager  once  a  month, 
we  can  point  out  his  weaknesses 
and  give  him  ideas  as  to  how 
to  improve  his  work  in  the 
categories  in  which  he  is  weak,” 
he  continued. 

Mr.  Houk  said  the  district 
managers  like  the  analysis  sys¬ 
tem,  which  avoids  favoritism 
and  politics  and  makes  possible 
merit  increases  and  promotions 
strictly  on  actual  merit  and  not 
on  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
“If  they  were  doing  their  job, 
they  felt  they  now  received 
recognition  for  a  job  well  done,” 
he  added.  “If  they  had  weak¬ 
nesses,  they  had  opportunities 
to  correct  them.” 

The  record  of  each  district 
manager  is  kept  on  a  large 
card,  8^^  by  22,  folded  in  half 
to  make  8V2  by  11.  This  card 
provides  space  for  a  record  of 
12  analyses,  permitting  the  cir¬ 
culation  director  or  his  assist- 
a n  t  to  compare  the  present 
month  with  previous  months  in 
each  category.  Here  is  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  things  covered: 

“CONTRACTS  —  The  first 
thing  that  we  check  is  to  see 
that  there  is  a  contracted  car¬ 
rier  on  every  route.  If  there  are 
any  routes  open  or  not  con¬ 
tracted,  these  are  noted  and 
entered  in  the  analysis  report. 
While  going  over  the  contracts, 
we  check  to  see  that  there  is 
a  carrier  insurance  card  on  file 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  the 


insurance.  We  do  this  to  be 
sure  that  the  insurance  has  been 
offered  to  every  carrier. 

“CARRIER  TURNOVER  — 
From  these  contracts,  we  then 
check  to  see  how  many  carriers 
were  changed  in  the  past  month 
or  since  the  last  analysis.  If 
the  turnover  is  unexplainably 
high,  something  may  be  wrong 
and  may  recjuire  further  investi¬ 
gation. 

“CARRIER  BONDING  — We 
require  a  cash  deposit  from 
the  carrier  equal  to  two  weeks 
bill  to  the  next  five  dollars.  On 
out  analysis,  we  check  the  car¬ 
rier  bonds  to  find  out  which 
routes  are  unprotected;  that  is, 
a  route  where  there  is  not 
enough  money  on  deposit  to 
cover  one  week’s  bill  and  to 
find  the  amount  owed  on  carrier 
bonds. 

“SERVICE  —  Every  two 
weeks  we  make  a  list  of  the 
number  of  complaints  for  each 
route  on  each  district.  In  our 
analysis,  we  record  the  number 
of  complaints  for  the  period 
since  the  last  analysis.  We 
then  figure  out  the  number 
of  complaints  per  thousand  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  district.  If  the 
figure  is  larger  than  .35  per 
thousand  or  one  complaint  for 
approximately  3000  deliveries, 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  service 
is  up  to  par. 

“BILL  PAYMENT— Our  dis¬ 
trict  managers  pay  their  bills 
at  Merchants  Armored  Car 
Service  by  3:00  P.M.  every 
Saturday.  If  they  have  any  un¬ 
paid  bills  at  that  time,  we  class 
them  as  delinquent. 

“STOPS  AND  STARTS— We 
send  a  form  letter  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber  who  stops  the  paper  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  why  they 
discontinued  delivery.  If  we  re¬ 
ceive  answers  from  these  letters 
indicating  that  the  district  man¬ 
ager  did  not  make  a  personal 
call  and  check  the  stop,  these 
replies  are  put  in  the  analysis 
folders  and  noted  at  the  time  of 
the  analyses.  We  also  file  any 
complaints  on  starts  not  started 
or  bad  ser\'ice  complaints. 

“ATTENDANCE  AT  MEET¬ 
INGS  AND  PROMOTION  — 
Our  district  managers  turn  in 
a  daily  report.  These  reports 
are  filed  in  his  analysis  folder. 
In  our  analysis  we  go  over 
these  reports  to  determine  his 


attendance  at  carrier  meetings 
and  to  show  him  how  much  time 
he  is  spending  each  week  on 
promotion. 

“CIRCULATION  FIGURES 
— In  this  column  we  enter  the 
latest  circulation  figure  for  the 
district  and  show  the  gain  or 
loss  since  the  previous  analysis. 
We  also  chart  the  circulation 
for  the  district  by  weeks  on  a 
graph  using  the  same  graph 
year  after  year  with  each  year 
charted  in  a  different  color. 

“PARENT  CALLS— We  re¬ 
quire  the  district  manager  to 
make  a  parent  call  on  each  of 
his  carriers’  parents  once  a 
month.  In  this  space,  we  note 
whether  or  not  he  has  done  so. 

“ROUTE  SIZE— We  go  over 
the  draw  sheets  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  note  the 
routes  that  we  feel  should  not 
be  filled  as  such  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  carrier  leaves.  We  note 
these  route  numbers  in  the  rec¬ 
ord,  make  recommendations  as 
to  which  routes  are  to  be  split 
and  in  this  way  we  can  control 
the  size  of  these  routes  and  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  split¬ 
ting  routes.  Thus,  we  increase 
the  size  of  our  carrier  organi¬ 
zation. 

“STATION  DRAW  SHEETS 
— We  look  these  over  for  the 
past  month  and  see  if  any  er¬ 
rors  have  been  made  on  these 
station  sheets.  We  then  point 
out  the  ways  to  avoid  errors  in 
the  future  and  record  any  er¬ 
rors  in  the  analysis  folder. 

“CARD  FILE  AND  ROUTER 
— These  are  two  detail  items 
peculiar  to  our  own  operation 
that  we  check  for  accuracy. 

“This  analysis  is  a  flexible 
thing  that  can  be  changed  to 
meet  existing  conditions  o  n 
your  newspaper.  There  may  be 
items  that  you  would  want 
to  add  or  delete,  depending  on 
your  own  operation. 

“In  explaining  all  of  this,  it 
might  sound  as  though  this 
analysis  takes  a  lot  of  time 
whereas  it  can  actually  be  done 
in  less  than  an  hour,  once  the 
mechanics  have  been  set  up,” 
concluded  Mr.  Houk. 


ICMA  Pilot  Sales 
Training  Begins 

International  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  sales 
training  program  is  undergoing 
its  pilot  testing  in  Chicago  at 
a  series  of  weekly  sessions  cov¬ 
ering  a  five-week  period. 

The  pilot  study  involves  28 
circulation  representatives  from 
26  newspapers.  Divided  into  two 
groups,  the  men  are  learning 
their  sales  “ABC’s”  under  the 
tutelage  of  Phillips  Associates, 
sales  counseling  firm. 


Guild  Objects 
To  Firing  of 
Its  President 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 

The  Jamestown  Newspaper 
Guild,  Local  211  (AFL-CIO) 
has  filed  a  protest  with  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board’s  regional  office 
at  Buffalo  against  the  Jamet- 
town  Sun  over  the  dismissal  of 
Guild  local  president,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Nelson,  from  her  position  as  a 
circulation  clerk. 

Salvatore  Valvo,  Buffalo,  the 
board’s  regional  attorney,  said 
an  investigation  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Edward  J.  Byrne,  the  Sun’* 
editor  and  publisher,  said: 

“I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
protest.  Mrs.  Elsie  Nelson’* 
services  were  terminated  Sept 
15  effective  Sept.  29.  She  i* 
still  on  the  payroll  and  after 
Sept.  29  she  will  receive  two 
weeks  severance  pay  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  vacation  pay.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Guild 
said  management  claimed  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy  for  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son’s  dismissal. 

The  Guild’s  protest  also  al¬ 
leges  that  the  Sun  failed  to 
pay  three  employes,  including 
Mrs.  Nelson,  sick  pay. 

The  Guild  reported  that  Mrs. 
Nelson  was  credit  manager  of 
the  Sun  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  she  became  circula¬ 
tion  clerk  in  April,  1955. 

Relations  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Guild  have  been 
unsettled  for  more  than  two 
years,  mainly  over  the  negotia¬ 
tion  for  a  contract  renewal. 

In  July,  the  Board  issued  a 
proposed  finding  of  f  a  c  t  in 
which  it  denied  the  union’s  re¬ 
quest  that  the  publisher  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  an  alleged  ver¬ 
bal  agreement  of  last  Jan.  13, 
and  various  charges  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

The  board  proposed  to  find 
that  the  newspaper  had  not  bar¬ 
gained  in  good  faith,  to  which 
the  publisher  submitted  a  pro¬ 
test.  The  board  has  not  yet 
rendered  a  decision. 

Charges  by  two  Guild  officers, 
Mrs.  Nelson  and  Arthur  E. 
Payne,  that  the  Sun  had  dis¬ 
criminated  against  them  be¬ 
cause  of  union  activities  were 
dismissed  by  the  board  a* 
result  of  the  January  hearing 
conducted  by  Examiner  Frank 
D.  Maurin,  Buffalo. 

The  Jamestown  Sun  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 
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<  4  Staff  Men 
Promoted  By 
Boston  Post 

Boston 

The  appointment  of  four  new 
executives  at  the  Boston  Post 
was  announced  Sept.  24  by 
McHenry  Browne,  general 
manager,  to  become  effective 
immediately. 

Thomas  J.  Herald,  a  member 
of  the  national  advertising  staff 
of  the  Post  for  the  last  25 
years,  becomes  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Nationally  known  i  n 
the  advertising  circles  of  the 
food  industry,  he  attended 
Columbia  University  and  was  a 


Herald 


Marks 


former  district  sales  manager 
with  Colgate- Palmolive-Peet 
Company  and  ea.stern  division 
manager  for  the  R.  M.  Hollings- 
head  Corp. 

Edward  M.  Jennings  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising 
director.  A  native  of  Ohio  and 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  University, 
he  has  been  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Post 
for  the  last  28  years.  He  was 
formerly  classified  advertising 
manager  at  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Register. 

Leo  J.  Marks  Jr.,  reporter, 
editor  and  member  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  at  the 
Post  for  the  last  eight  years, 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
promotion  manager  to  replace 
Mark  Finley,  who  resigned  to 
go  with  a  television  sales  com¬ 
pany  in  Indianapolis. 

Eugene  M.  McSweeney  Jr., 
who,  for  many  years,  has  been 
Post  advertising  manager,  was 
made  manager  of  the  automo¬ 
tive  department. 

• 

Si.  I^wrenoe  Film 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corp.,  is 
offering  Cleveland  organizations 
a  film  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  in  sound  and  color.  Called 
“The  Fourth  Seacoast,”  the 
movie  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
Julian  Griffin,  transportation 
editor  of  the  Press,  who  will 
speak  and  answer  questions. 


Cox  Made  Editor 
Terre  Haute  Trib 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Appointment  of  Marsee  A.  j 
Cox  as  editor  of  the  Terre  I 
Haute  Tribune  and  the  Sunday  . 
Tribune-Star  was  announced  by 
Louis  F.  Keifer,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  ' 
Tribune-Star  Publishing  Co.  I 
Mr.  Cox,  who  has  served  as  i 
managing  editor  and  acting  edi-  | 
tor  since  last  December,  sue-  I 
ceeds  William  F.  Cronin,  who  ' 
retired  after  serving  as  editor 
nearly  a  half  century.  Mr.  Cox  ! 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  for  ' 
more  than  30  years.  I 

The  new  editor  will  retain  j 
duties  of  managing  editor,  too.  I 
City  Editor  Robert  M.  Nesbit  ! 
assumes  the  additional  duties  ' 
of  assistant  editor. 

1 

•  I 

INS  Adds  3  New 
Columns  for  Women  ^ 

Expansion  of  its  program  of 
news  features  devoted  to 
women’s  interest  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  International  News 
Service. 

The  addition  of  three  new 
wire  columns  brings  to  14  the 
number  in  this  category  now 
serviced  regularly  by  the  news 
agency.  INS  also  publishes  I 
“For  Better  Living,”  a  weekly  1 
women’s  page  which  is  mailed  | 
to  its  clients. 

The  three  new  once-a-week  , 
columns  are  “On  the  Parents  ! 
Side”  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  parents  and  child  care  which 
will  be  distributed  for  morning 
newspaper.s ;  “Career  Corner” 
aimed  at  the  teenage  and  young 
working  audience;  and  “To  the 
Table”  dealing  with  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  food. 


Buwle8  Scholarship 

Springfield,  Mass. 

A  scholarship  of  $1,000,  open 
to  senior  boys  in  all  high 
schools  exclusive  of  Springfield  i 
in  the  four  western  counties  , 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
towns  of  Enfield,  Rockville, 
Stafford  Springs,  Suffield  and 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  has  been 
established  by  the  Springfield 
Newspapers — the  Union,  Daily 
News  and  Sunday  Republican 
— in  memory  of  the  late  Sher¬ 
man  H.  Bowles,  who  was  close¬ 
ly  identified  with  these  news¬ 
papers  for  many  years.  At  the  | 
same  time,  the  Samuel  Bowles  j 
Scholarship,  awarded  yearly  to 
one  or  more  seniors  in  Spring-  j 
field  high  schools,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,000. 
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WE'RE  HAPPY  TO  BE 
UMPIRES  IN  A  GAME 
WHERE  BOTH  TEAMS 
ARE  WINNERS! 


THE  NORWICH  SUN 

Norwich,  New  York 

Miss  Evelyn  Kolojay 
Editor  &  ^blisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36. 

Dear  Miss  Kolojay; 

Terrific  is  the  only  way  I  can 
describe  the  response  to  my  ad  for 
a  sportswriter.  I  must  have  had 
20  replies  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  landed  just  the  man  I 
weinted.  Editor  &  Publisher  cer¬ 
tainly  is  read  by  the  right 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Jones 
General  Manager 

P.S.  I  came  here  via  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  ad  myself. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  NYK 
GOT  RESULTS  FROM  THE  FIRST  WEEKS 
INSERTIONS  PLEASE  CANCEL  MY  TWO 
CLASSIFIED  ADS  FOR  COMING  ISSUE 
ONE  IS  UNDER  SITUATIONS  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY  BOX  3846  THE  OTHER 
UNDER  SITUATIONS  WANTED  EDITORIAL 
BOX  3803 

BRUCE  ROBERTS  706  ABEDINE 
CIRCLE  TAMPA  4  FLA  621  AMEST  SEP  19 


CONGRATULATIONS! 

PERSONNEL  HUNTER 

CONGRATULATIONS! 

JOB  HUNTER 
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Doctor’s  Code 
Aids  Press 
Coverage 

Memphis 

A  “Guide  to  Co-Operation” 
that  might  well  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  doctors  and  editors 
everywhere  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  Medical  Association 
here. 

Physicians  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs  and  to 
share  medical  news  with  their 
fellow  citizen  are  no  longer  like 
motorists  in  a  strange  town. 

Today,  they  know  where  the 
green  lights,  red  lights,  and 
right  and  left  turns  are. 

A  "Guide  to  Co-Operation” 
resulted  from  a  meeting  of  doc¬ 
tors  with  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  representatives  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
would  be  of  greatest  benefit  to 
everybody. 

Under  the  Guide,  just  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Society,  physicians 
will  henceforth  know  there  is 
nothing  “limiting  or  preventing 
the  speaking  of  a  physician  as 
a  private  individual”  in  “public 
controversies  or  public  discus¬ 
sion  or  debate.”  They  shall  not, 
of  course,  speak  for  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  unless  designated 
to  do  so. 

In  their  practice,  when  they 
treat  accident  victims  or  “a 
public  personality,”  the  Guide 
makes  it  clear  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  certain  facts. 

Physicians  needn’t  shy  away 
from  photographers  avoiding 
only  a  “frequency  of  such  pho¬ 
tographs  as  bespeaks  self-ex¬ 
ploitation.” 

Also  “the  president  the  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  and  the 
president-elect”  of  the  Medical 
Society  “shall  be  available  at 
all  times  to  all  media  of  public 
information.” 

The  Committee  on  Public  Pol¬ 
icy  and  Legislation  “shall  also 
be  available.”  These  men  draft¬ 
ed  the  Guide  approved  by  the 
Society. 

The  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
Society  will  “see  that  these 
principles  are  not  violated.” 

In  his  role  as  an  individual 
physician  the  doctor  has  the 
following  specific  instructions 
in  the  Guide: 

“The  physician  shall  give  in¬ 
formation  to  representatives  of 
the  press  under  the  following 
circumstances:” 

“A.  In  cases  of  accident  or 
other  emergency:  the  nature  of 
the  injuries  when  ascertained, 
the  degree  of  seriousness,  and 
the  probable  prognosis. 


“B.  In  cases  of  illness  of  a 
public  personality  in  whom  the 
public  has  a  rightful  interest: 
the  nature  of  the  illness,  its 
gravity,  and  the  current  condi¬ 
tion. 

“C.  In  cases  of  unusual  in¬ 
jury,  illness,  or  treatment,  the 
above  information  and  any  sci¬ 
entific  information  which  will 
lead  to  better  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  progress  of 
medical  science. 

“When  information  is  re¬ 
quested  concerning  a  specific 
patient,  the  physician  shall  ob¬ 
tain  the  consent  of  the  patient 
before  releasing  it. 

“When  information  is  re¬ 
quested  concerning  scientific 
subjects  in  general,  physicians 
other  than  officially  designated 
spokesmen  are  urged  to  com¬ 
ply  with  such  requests.  If  there 
is  any  question  about  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  release  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  official 
spokesmen  of  the  M&SCMS  for 
clearance.  In  cases  where  the 
premature  release  of  scientific 
information  is  a  concern,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  problem  be 
discussed  frankly  between  the 
physician  and  the  press  repre¬ 
sentative. 

“Physicians  who  become 
aware  of  new  and  valuable  de¬ 
velopments  in  medical  science 
are  urged  to  make  the  facts 
available  thru  the  designated 
spokesmen  of  the  society.” 


"Hi,  Marryl  Has  old  'Skull  face'  got  you  running  his  idiotic  errands, 
too?" 


Recent  Sales:  Weeklies 
Acquire  ISew  Oicners 
Some  recent  transactions  in 
the  newspaper  field: 


has  accepted  a  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion  at  Manhattan,  Kas. 


3  Chicago  Dailies 
Have  Home  Sections 


A  record  volume  of  home  and 
home  furnishings  advertising 
appeared  in  three  Chicago 
newspapers  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  led  off  with  a  36-page 
“Autumn  Home”  tabloid  section. 
Sept.  9,  containing  24,000  lines 
of  advertising. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
tying  in  with  National  Home 
Week  and  utilizing  promotions 
features  offered  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders, 
published  a  37-page,  two-section 
roundup  on  homes,  including 
66,000  lines  of  advertising. 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
carried  a  record  volume  of 
news,  features  and  advertising 
in  its  special  supplement.  Sept. 
16,  in  connection  with  the  10th 
annual  Chicagoland  Home  and 
Home  Furnishings  Festival, 
Sept.  16  through  Oct.  7.  It  was 
the  largest  Home  Festival  sup¬ 
plement  ever  published  by  the 
Tribune,  printed  in  six  sections, 
totalling  88  pages  and  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  200,000  lines  of 
advertising. 


New  London  (Ohio)  Record 
— purchased  by  Elliott  Redies 
of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  former 
advertising  account  executive. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by  the 
Chicago  Dial  Agency,  Detroit,  Mich., 
newspaper  broker. 


Purchase  of  the  33-year-oId 
weekly,  Florence  Messenger  by 
the  South  Bay  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif, 
was  announced  by  David  Des¬ 
sau,  president  of  the  publishing 
company.  The  Messenger  is  one 
of  the  oldest  community  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Twin  weeklies,  the  Courier 
and  the  Htib,  of  Stoughton, 
Wis. — purchased  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  F.  Miedema  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Quirt. 
The  Quirts  published  the 
Stoughton  (W’is.)  Daily  Cou¬ 
rier-Hub  from  1930  until  1955 
when  it  was  converted  into  twin 
weeklies.  Mr.  Miedema  has  re¬ 
cently  been  a  public  relations 
council  in  addition  to  having 
had  newspaper,  advertising  and 
trade  association  experience. 


Kingsley  (Iowa)  Neus-Times 
— Purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley  Anderson  of  Correction- 
ville,  Iowa  from  F.  M.  Beards¬ 
ley.  The  sale  marked  the  first 
time  the  News-Times  has  been 
out  of  the  Beard  dey  family  for 
more  than  50  years. 


New  London  (Ohio)  Register 
— sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil 
Bennett  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Hahn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
E.  Redies  of  Birmingham,  Mich. 
Mr.  Redies  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  while  his  wife  will  he 
associate  editor. 


The  weekly  Lynch  (Neb.) 
Herald- Enterprise,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  660,  has  been  sold 
to  Leo  E.  Thomson  of  Lynch. 
The  former  owner,  Aldon  Zink, 


Press  Moved  from  Old 
To  New  E-S  Building 

Marinette,  WU. 

The  Marinette  Eagle  -  Star 
moved  its  24-page  Goss  press 
from  its  old  building  to  the 
new  quarters  over  the  Labor 
Day  week-end  and  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  on  Tuesday  without  » 
hitch. 

The  move  was  made  by  the 
Quickway  Transfer  Company  of 
Minneapolis.  E.  C.  Larke  of 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company 
supervised  the  changeover.  The 
press  was  moved  in  one  unit 
a  distance  of  175  feet  and  had 
to  he  raised  2%  feet  to  get  it 
to  ground  level  for  the  move 
to  the  new  building. 
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.  jn.ui».;..AiMu  AP  Photofax 

•  Photoas  Are  The  demonstration  was  pro- 

C/  duced  by  Justin  Miller,  attorney  JL/C/ V  1  llLo 

Barred,  ■R^ds  tional  Association  of  Radio  and  At  Moisture 

.  rF/  I  I  Television  Broadcasters. 

Arc  Wclcoincd  Miner  saw  he  hoped  the  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

success  of  the  demonstration  A  new  invention  for  AP 
TTAWA  ^Qyj(j  another  such  Photofax  by  Harold  Carlson, 

Canada  8  press  photographers  jemonstration  before  the  Cali-  Associated  Press  chief  engi- 
are  wondering  about  an  episode  fo^nja  Judicial  Council,  panel  neer,  protects  facsimile  record- 
which  saw  14  of  thmr  number  judges  which  sets  the  rules  ing  paper  from  loss  of  its 

barred  from  taking  photographs  procedure  for  all  state  courts,  proper  moisture  content  in  ex- 

of  Canadas  nuclear  reactors  jygtj(.g  Gibson  is  chairman  of  tremes  of  weather. 

while  three  communist  diplo-  .u.  ,,  .  ,  ,  , 

1  council.  Dry-out  of  paper  has  ong 

mats  were  able  to  see  every-  ,  ^  •  j  . 

^  ,  lieen  recognized  as  one  of  the 

thing.  snapshots  most  serious  obstacles  to  year- 

The  incident  happened  when  130-member  Los  Angeles  round  .satisfactory  use  of  fac- 

the  Russian  and  Jugoslavia  Photographers  .^ssocia-  simile  picture  equipment, 

ambassadors  to  Canada  and  the  through  its  president,  The  problem  is  acute  in 

Czechoslovakia  minister  to  Can-  oimo,  Los  Angeles  Ex-  Summer  in  regions  with  an  ul- 

ada  were  given  a  two-hour  tour  presented  a  check  for  tra-dry  desert  climate,  such  as 

of  Canadas  NKX  and  nearly-  ^200  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chil-  Arizona’s,  but  it  is  also  trouble- 

completed  NRU  atomic  piles  at  Hospital  to  purchase  a  some  in  cold  weather  areas 

Chalk  River,  Ont.  The  jihotog-  anesthesia  machine.  when  winter  heating  systems 


AP  Photofax 


mats  were  able  to  see  every¬ 
thing. 

The  incident  happened  when 


Chalk  Kiver,  unt.  me  jinoiog-  anesthesia  machine.  when  winter  heating  systems 

laphers  had  to  wait  in  a  Gordon  Morse,  Honolulu  are  turned  on  full  blast, 
guardhouse.  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  photogra-  When  paper  dries  out  exces- 

This  visit  of  the  communist  pher-reporter,  barred  from  en-  sively  on  a  facsimile  machine, 
diplomats  was  the  first  tour  in  ^^ing  the  quarantine  station  at  the  quality  of  pictorial  repro- 
North  America  arranged  es-  airport  to  photograph  Auction  is  immediately  de- 

pecially  for  representatives  of  Kg^gan  orphans,  submitted  to  graded,  and  the  remainder  of 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  How^  re-vaccination  for  smallpox  and  the  roll  becomes  waste, 
ever,  according  to  one  a  other  inoculations  (he’s  Mr.  Carlson,  who  helped  pio- 

River  scientist,  anything  they  what  for) — and  neer  AP’s  national  Wirephoto 


saw  could  have  been  read  in  a  network  in  1934,  came  up  this 

t  \  exhibit  of  auto  rae'n"  year  with  the  idea  for  a  sim- 

The  reason  for  the  banning  pictures  by  photographer  Bob  jde  and  effective  moisture  stabi- 

of  photographs  was  the  fac  Verlin,  Houston  (Texas)  Post,  lizer  which  could  be  installed 

that  pictures  of  still-classi-  become  a  permanent  part  easily  on  the  front  panel  of  the 

fi^"  United  States  equipment  ^j^g  Museum  of  Speed,  Day-  Photofax  machine, 
might  have  been  token  accoid-  Beach,  Fla.  “I  consider  Contained  in  a  small  rac¬ 
ing  to  one  Chalk  River  spokes-  Verlin  the  top  contempo-  tangular  case,  it  keeps  the 

rai-y  photographer  in  racing  machine’s  roll  of  electrolytic  re- 
Cameras  in  Court  ^  ^  have  his  cording  paper  at  an  even  mois- 

favorite  shots,”  said  Bill  Tut-  ture  content  from  the  begin- 

.  ,  j  hill,  museum  organizer  and  ning  to  the  end  of  the  roll. 

Another  demonstration  to  director.  Patents  are  pending. 


Cameras  in  Court  are  g  ad  to  have  his  cordn 

favorite  shots,  said  Bill  Tut-  ture 
Los  ANGELES  museum  organizer  and  ning 

Another  demonstration  to  director.  Pater 

prove  that  cameras  are  not 

out  of  place  in  a  courtroom  was  'pjjg  FOURTH  ESTATE 
performed  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California. 

When  Gov.  Goodwin  J.  Knight 
took  the  speaker’s  stand  before 
400  attorneys  and  judges  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel’s 
Embassy  Room,  concealed  still, 
motion  picture  and  television 
cameras  went  into  action.  The 
proceedings  were  piped  by 
closed-circuit  television  to  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  television  sets 
throughout  the  hotel. 

Governor  Knight,  informed 
by  Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
Jerry  Hulse  after  the  meeting 
that  he  had  been  “on  the  air” 
throughout,  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“I  had  no  idea  I  was  being 
televised,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
demonstration  completely  lack¬ 
ing  in  disturbance  of  distrac- 

^'°Phif  TSson^chT/lustice  ^**’“"*'  N*w»pap.r  We.k^So^W.  Girl»  A,.  Touring  Th.  Di,- 

of  the  California  Supreme 
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By  Trent 


ORIEN  FIFER,  managing  editor, 
Phoenix  (Arix.)  Republic,  ex¬ 
amines  facsimile  pictures  on  en 
AP  Photofex  equipped  with  new 
moisture  stabilizer.  Inventor 
Harold  Carlson,  AP  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  is  shown  at  left. 

After  extensive  tests  in  AP’s 
New  York  laboratory,  the  mois¬ 
ture  stabilizer  was  installed 
throughout  the  Summer  on  a 
Photofax  machine  in  Phoenix, 
where  humidity  dropped  as  low 
as  5%. 

Despite  this  extreme  lack  of 
climatic  moisture,  Mr.  Carlson’s 
invention  maintained  the  fac¬ 
simile  recording  by  Photofax  at 
a  uniformly  high  level  of  quali¬ 
ty  with  no  wastage  of  paper. 

• 

TV  Will  Honor 
Vicksburg;  Publisher 

Telephone  Time,  the  weekly 
television  series  sponsored  by 
the  Bell  System  on  CBS,  will 
pay  tribute  to  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  its  production,  “Vicks- 
buig-5:35  PM”  on  Oct.  7. 

The  publisher  is  Louis  P. 
Cash  man  of  the  Evening  Post 
and  Herald  in  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
The  Telephone  Time  story  tells 
how  Mr.  Cashman  got  out  the 
Sunday  edition  of  his  paper  on 
schedule  after  a  tornado  ripped 
through  the  city,  knocking  out 
electricity,  gas,  and  water,  and 
starting  wild  rumors  about 
hundreds  dead  and  injured  in 
the  ruins.  This  was  the  issue  of 
Dec.  6,  19.53,  and  the  paper  re¬ 
ceived  the  1954  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  local  reporting  for  its 
achievement. 

In  The  Telephone  Time  Pro¬ 
duction,  story-teller  John  Nes¬ 
bitt  stresses  Mr.  Cashman’s 
sen.se  of  responsibility  in  getting 
and  publishing  the  complete  and 
accurate  facts  about  the  disaster 
so  that  the  people  of  Vicksburg 
could  have  tangible  evidence 
that  the  extent  of  damage  was 
not  as  great  as  was  feared. 
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Springfield, 

Ill.,  Gets  Its 
Third  Daily 

Springfield,  Ill. 

J.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  publisher 
of  Springfield’s  new  daily,  the 
Citizens  Tribune,  announced 
members  of  his  staff  in  the  first 
edition,  which  was  published 
Sept.  23. 

Charles  R.  Topp  is  managing 
editor.  He  spent  the  last  12 
years  as  sports,  state,  telegraph 
and  news  editor  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Daily  Times.  Mr. 
Topp  has  served  for  15  years 
as  editor  of  The  Quarterdeck, 
official  publication  of  the  Navy 
Club  of  the  U.S.A.  He  is  for¬ 
mer  national  commandant  of  the 
club. 

James  F.  Williams  is  circula¬ 
tion  director.  He  was  former 
circulation  representative  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
at  Davenport. 

Jimmy  Claus,  sports  editor, 
was  formerly  with  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle. 

Stephen  J.  Child,  rewrite  edi¬ 
tor,  was  formerly  of  the  United 
Press  and  press  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Warren  J.  Grinde,  statehouse 
reporter,  was  former  public  re¬ 
lations  aide  for  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  employe  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  at 
Madison  and  of  Radio  Station 
WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  A.  Holmes,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher,  was  formerly  with  a 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  photo  supply 
firm. 

Miss  Margaret  Murray,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  was  a  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Davenport 
Times. 

The  Citizens  Tribune  was  con¬ 
verted  to  a  daily  after  publish¬ 
ing  25  years  as  a  weekly. 
Springfield  has  two  other 
dailies,  the  morning  Illino's 
State  Journal  and  the  evening 
State  Register,  both  published 
by  the  Copley  Press. 

News  Blackout 

La  Paz,  Bolivia 

No  newspaper  published  in 
Bolivia  Sept.  27  because  of  a 
24-hour  strike  by  the  newspa¬ 
permen’s  and  printers’  unions 
to  protest  the  burning  of  the 
official  newspaper  La  Nacion’s 
plant  during  last  weekend’s 
hunger  riots.  The  plant  was 
put  to  the  torch  at  the  height 
of  the  rioting. 


Committee 
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including  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  dictate 
decisions.” 

Kintner  Blasted 

The  “one  man”  was  Robert 
Kintner,  ABC  president.  Nub  of 
the  long  Winchell  story  was 
that  Mr.  Kintner  had  fired  him 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as 
a  TV  new.scaster,  despite  pro¬ 
tests  of  adverti-sers  Bayuk 
Cigars  and  American  Safety 
Razor  Company  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Winchell  said  Mr.  Kintner 
asked  the  newscaster  to  resign, 
which  he  did,  without  benefit  of 
counsel’s  advice.  Then,  urged  by 
sponsors,  Winchell  tried  to  get 
back  on  the  air.  No  dice.  He 
was  told  that  the  sole  reason 
why  was  Mr.  Kintner,  Winchell 
asserted. 

Sol  Rosenblatt,  Mr.  Win- 
chell’s  attorney  emphasized  that 
his  client  had  no  criticisms  of 
networks  other  than  ABC.  He 
also  said  a  $7,000,000  suit  by 
Winchell  against  ABC  is  now 
pending  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court. 

Winding  up  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Winchell  said  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  newscasts  on  ABC 
“sales  were  booming,  ratings 
were  high,  but  the  word  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Kintner,  over-ruled 
all  others. 

“I  am  unhappy  because  of 
this  doublecross,  which  has 
forced  me  to  go  back  to  be  a 
vaudeville  performer  for  NBC.” 

Mr.  Winchell  starts  his  NBC 
Variety  Show  Friday  evening, 
Oct.  5,  for  Old  Golds,  directed 
by  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  and 
the  Toni  Company,  handled  by 
North  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“I  am  a  newspaper  man 
first”,  he  said.  “My  second  love 
is  radio;  TV  comes  third.” 


Pressmen 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


we  are  not  desirous  of  arbitrat¬ 
ing  internal  union  matters  and 
your  union  has  recognized  by 
clear-cut  language  that  the  only 
things  that  are  arbitrable  under 
this  agreement  are.  those  which 
pertain  to  the  cost,  working 
conditions,  efficiency  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  services  of 
our  daily  newspaper  pressrooms. 

“Another  of  the  satisfactions 


of  our  ways  of  working  to¬ 
gether  is  that  we  don’t  look 
to  government  to  determine 
our  relationships.” 

Mr.  Dwight  referred  to  the 
“ever  mounting  costs  that  plague 
our  business”  and  said  “pro¬ 
ductivity  has  to  be  increased  to 
match  costs  that  rise.” 

“If  we  are  to  have  more 
abundant  rewards,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  more  leisure  from  a 
shorter  work  week,  there  now 
is  only  one  way  to  have  them 
and  still  keep  our  jobs  secure. 

“The  machine  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  we  can  Increase 
productivity.  Its  maximum  use 
is  a  must.  With  that,  of  course, 
has  to  come  the  elimination 
of  work  restrictions  and  un¬ 
necessary  work  requirements.” 
He  said  “waste”  includes  all 
of  the  unnecessary  operations 
throughout  the  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  apd  it  must  be 
eliminated. 

Dale  Speaks 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman. 
Special  Standing  Committee, 
ANPA,  told  the  pressmen  too 
many  newspaper  strikes  have 
hurt  both  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers. 

“Arbitration,”  he  said,  “is  the 
very  best  example  of  patience. 

“Too  many  strikes  have  ended 
the  daily  pay  of  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  and  too  many  employes 
and  the  favorite  diet  of  too 
many  readers  to  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  a  fight  excels  arbitration. 

“We  all  know  why  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  went  off  the  map. 
In  the  Guild  strike  that  killed 
the  Eagle  neither  you  nor  I 
did  what  we  should  have  done, 
together  with  other  unions,  to 
.save  that  newspaper  that  of¬ 
fered  to  save  itself  by  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

“In  that  spirit  I  ask  you  now 
to  consider  the  future  Eagles 
we  can  save.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  union  and  of  the  ANPA  to 
insist  that  future  Eagles  be 
published  while  arbitration 
saves  jobs  for  everybody.” 

Mr.  Dale  told  the  pressmen 
that  newspapers  are  carrying  a 
heavy  burden  of  overtime. 

“I  do  not  know  an  expert 
engineer  or  manufacturer  who 
says  a  new  press  requires  either 
more  manning  or  more  over¬ 
time.  Progress  must  mean  less 
work  for  each  man. 

“Certainly  more  pay  for  each 
man  has  been  more  evident  on 
newspapers  than  elsewhere. 
There  is  real  improvement 
needed  when  many  newspapers 
pay  more  than  10  percent  pen¬ 
alty  wages  on  top  of  top  wages 
in  the  community. 

“We  should  have  enough 


Five  Promotions 
At  N.Y.J-A 


As  a  part  of  the  Eero  York 
Journal  -  American’s  continuinj 
program  of  expansion  and  (fe. 
velopment,  Seymour  Berkson, 


Collins 


Gould 


publisher,  announced  creation 
of  two  new  executive  positions 
and  a  realignment  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  three  other  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
assistant  publisher  was  Charles 
Gould,  who  has  headed  the 
Journal-American’s  advertising 
departments  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Sumner  Collins,  who  has 
been  promotion  manager  12 
years,  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion,  plans  and 
public  relations. 

In  the  realignment  of  other 
executive  responsibiPties,  Mon¬ 
roe  Gensler  w’as  named  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Perry  Rosen¬ 
berg  was  named  director  of 
retail  advertising  and  James 
Morton  becomes  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  special 
events. 


pressmen  so  no  mnn  is  over- 
w’orked  by  overtime.” 

In  the  Officers’  Renort  on 
arbitration  the  IPP  &  AU’s 
board  of  direc*ors  whole¬ 
heartedly  recommended  the  con¬ 
tinuation  “of  these  agreements 
and  desires  to  call  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  delegates  that 
under  its  operation  we  have  had 
continuity  of  employment  for 
the  members  of  our  union  in 
the  newspaper  industry  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  lockouts  or  strikes.” 

The  international  arbitration 
agreements  with  the  ANPA  and 
the  Union  Shop  Employers  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Printing  Industri' 
of  America,  Inc.,  expires  De¬ 
cember  31,  1937.  The  officers 
report  said: 

“The  effect  of  our  agreements 
with  the  ANPA  has  been  stimu¬ 
lating  and  heartening  and  it 
is  upon  the  basis  of  its  existence 
that  we  contribute  much  of  our 
success.” 


s 
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Another  Judge 
Opens  Court 
To  Photogs 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

General  Sessions  court  Judf^e 
Henry  F.  Todd  opened  his  court¬ 
room  to  press  photographers 
Sept.  21  with  the  direction  that 
extreme  care  be  exercised  to 
avoid  “disrupting  orderly  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

The  other  two  sessions  judges. 
John  L.  Draper  and  Brown  Tay¬ 
lor,  have  permitted  photogra¬ 
phers  to  operate  during  court 
se.ssions  for  several  months. 

Criminal  court  Judge  Charles 
Gilbert  ruled  last  May  that 
photographers  had  as  much 
right  to  take  pictures  in  a  way 
that  did  not  disrupt  trials  as 
reporters  had  to  move  their 
pencils  in  the  act  of  writing. 

Judge  Todd  stressed  that 
photographers  must  avoid  dis¬ 
turbing  witnesses  or  attorneys. 

“Other  than  that,”  he  said, 
“1  have  no  objections.” 

He  said  he  did  not  want 
photographers  “jumping  up  and 
down  in  front  of  witnesses,  dis¬ 
tracting,  intimidating  or  fright¬ 
ening  them.  That  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unfair.” 

And  the  judge  ventured  this 
candid  opinion: 

“Frankly,  I  think  that  pho¬ 
tographers  with  a  small  cam¬ 
era  are  less  obtrusive  than  a 
reporter  sitting  at  the  table 
writing  down  testimony.  I 
know  if  I  were  a  witness  I 
would  be  more  disturbed  by 
that  than  having  my  picture 
made.” 

Judge  Todd  opened  his  court¬ 
room  to  Bill  Preston,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  at  the  request  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Keel,  Tennessean  court  re¬ 
porter.  Mr.  Preston  took  the 
picture  he  wanted.  The  subject 
was  a  suspect  in  a  long  series 
of  rapes  in  a  fashionable  sec¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  Nashville. 

With  Judge  Todd’s  announce¬ 
ment.  only  one  court  on  the 
sixth  floor — Division  I  of  crimi¬ 
nal  court  —  prohibits  photog¬ 
raphy  during  trials.  And  even 
that  judge,  Chester  K.  Hart, 
has  granted  permission  for  pic¬ 
tures  during  recesses. 

• 

Liiml  A<'(|uired 

The  Hartford  Conrant  has 
acquired  approximately  9,126 
square  feet  of  land  from  the 


Movies 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

paign  for  which  a  national 
maker  of  women’s  clothes  spent 
$25,000  for  window  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  mats.  Super  -  markets,  he 
said,  realize  the  value  of  tie-ups 
with  glamorous  motion  picture 
stars. 

Birthday  Clubs 

An  old  idea  being  revived 
with  success  are  the  “Birthday 
Clubs.”  Theatre  managers  make 
arrangements  with  grade-school 
teachers  to  get  the  names  and 
birthdays  of  all  children  in  the 
first  nine  grades.  To  wean  the 
young  from  their  TV  sets,  a 
pass  to  the  movie  is  sent  as  a 
birthday  card. 

For  teen  -  agers,  “Rock  ’N 
Roll”  contests  are  the  current 
rage.  Merchants  are  cooperating 
in  donating  prizes. 

Ernest  G.  Stellings,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  was  elected  TOA  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  president  of  the 
Stewart-Everett  Theatres,  Inc., 
that  operates  107  theatres  in 
75  North  Carolina  towns.  He 
personally  is  satisfied  with  the 
news  coverage  given  by  news¬ 
papers  in  his  state,  he  told 
E&P. 

At  a  press  conference  last 
week  following  the  election,  a 
resolution  commending  the 
Council  of  Motion  Picture  Or¬ 
ganizations,  Inc.,  was  a  n- 
nounced.  The  resolution  urged 
members  to  continue  their  sup¬ 
port. 

Editor  &  Publisher  followed 
up  the  TOA  convention  by  ob¬ 
taining  comments  from  other 
industry  leaders. 

.•\udience  Awards 

Council  of  Motion  Picture 
Organizations,  Inc.,  is  holding 
its  second  annual  “Audience 
Awards”  Dec.  25-Jan.  3.  La.st 
year,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
audiences  were  asked  to  vote  on 
the  best  performances  of  actors, 
actresses  and  other  similar 
awards,  16  million  votes  were 
cast  in  6,500  theatres.  Charles 
McCarthy,  Compo’s  information 
director,  was  confident  this 
week  there  would  be  double  the 
vote  this  year,  with  10,000 
theatres  joining. 

“More  and  more  newspapers 
are  coming  to  understand  the 
importance  of  cooperating  with 
motion  pictures”,  Mr.  McCarthy 
said.  “We  obtained  excellent 
help  from  the  press  on  our 
Audience  Award  inaugrural  last 


newspapers  are  building  up  the 
competing  advertising  medium, 
TV.  This  action  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  incomprehensible  to  me, 
a  former  newspaper  man. 

Stores  are  Damaged 

“Fortunately,  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
in  ballooning  TV  they  are  dam¬ 
aging  their  big  local  store  ad¬ 
vertisers.  When  they  tell  their 
leaders  to  listen  to  radio  and 
look  at  TV,  what  they  are 
doing  is  telling  them  to  stay 
home  instead  of  come  down  to 
shop. 

“Merchants  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  moving  picture 
theatres.  They  are  losing  trade 
by  TV,  not  getting  customers 
to  come  and  buy.” 

The  theatre  owners  are  argu¬ 
ing  among  themselves  the  value 
of  TV  to  sell  audiences  on  com¬ 
ing  out  to  see  pictures.  Ernest 
Emerling,  advertising  director, 
Loews,  Inc.,  is  one  of  those  who 
admitted  this  week  that  many 
movie  men  are  doing  a  complete 
about  face  both  on  free  partici¬ 
pations  and  spot  TV,  which  he 
uses  occasionally. 

Mr.  Emerling  told  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  motion  picture  theatre 
that  was  “burned”  by  TV.  “It 
doesn’t  work,  save  your  money”, 
is  what  he  is  telling  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

“Scenes  from  the  big  motion 
pictures,  taken  out  of  context, 
and  shown  on  the  small  TV 
screen  can  unsell  as  well  as 
.sell”,  Mr.  Emerling  said.  “The 
most  glamorous  episodes  look 
drab  on  TV.” 

Currently  Mr.  Emerling  is 
investing  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
advertising,  with  80%  going 
into  newspapers. 

To  newspaper  motion  picture 
editors  Mr.  Emerling  circulated 
“An  Essay  on  Movie  Press  Rela¬ 
tions”  Sept.  4.  After  tracing  the 
current  debate  over  press  cover¬ 
age  of  TV  and  movie  news  back 
to  July  when  Elmer  C.  Rhoden, 
president.  National  Theatres, 
Inc.,  alleged  many  newspapers 
were  “committing  suicide”  by 
pampering  their  greatest  com¬ 
petitor  (E&P  Aug.  18,  1956  pg. 
52),  Mr.  Emerling  continued: 

“It  is  our  opinion,  that  a  well- 
edited  motion  picture  and  thea¬ 
tre  page  is  as  important  and 
necessary  a  reader  service  as 
any  other  rendered  by  a  news¬ 
paper.  Editorial  standards  and 
judgment  should  be  of  the  same 
calibre  as  in  other  departments 
— sports,  foo<l,  fashions,  news, 
etc.  Merit  of  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted,  importance  of  an  attrac- 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  went 
further  than  Mr.  Emerling.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  since  news¬ 
papers  give  a  free  listing  of 
radio  and  TV  program  times, 
they  should  do  the  same  for  the 
motion  picture  theatres.  MGM 
spends  about  $5,000,000  a  year 
in  advertising,  of  which  $3,000,- 
000,  according  to  Mr.  Dietz,  is 
currently  going  to  newspapers. 
Some  is  placed  in  partnership 
with  theatres,  others  is  sched¬ 
uled  directly  through  Donahue 
&  Co,  advertising  agency. 

Charles  Einfeld,  vicepressident, 
Twentieth  Century  Fox,  d  e  - 
dared  the  entire  industry  is 
now  studying  the  situation  of 
“diminishing  value”  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  merchandising 
medium  for  the  amusement 
world.  His  annual  advertising 
investment  runs  to  about  $4,- 
000,000.  Easily  60%  currently 
goes  into  newspapers,  he  said. 

“We  are  very  much  disturbed 
over  the  shrinking  amount  of 
space  in  newspapers  devoted  to 
motion  picture  news”,  Mr.  Ein¬ 
feld  said.  “We  hope  it  is  just  a 
temporary  phase.” 

“We  haven’t  reduced  our 
newspaper  advertising.  We  have 
increased  it.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  channeled  an  increasing 
amount  of  money  into  radio  and 
TV.” 

A  contrary  point  of  view  wa.s 
expressed  in  the  privately  circu¬ 
lated  Leonard  Spinrad’s  Motion 
Picture  Newsletter,  Sept.  17. 
This  issue  said  that  the  fuss 
over  comparative  publicity  space 
for  TV  and  motion  picture  news 
in  newspapers  is  “privately  de¬ 
plored  by  film  company  people.” 

“Facts  are  facts”,  the  letter 
continued,  “and  one  unavoidable 
fact  is  that  more  people  watch 
TV  than  go  to  the  movies.  The 
film  companies  think  they  are 
doing  magnificently  to  get  as 
much  movie  news  into  the 
papers  as  they  do.” 

• 

Exclusive  Story  Appears 
Seven  Days  Afterwards 
Cleveland 

A  beat  man  on  the  afternoon 
Cleveland  News  picked  up  a  hot 
story,  but  he  had  a  problem: 
how  to  prevent  the  morning 
Plain  Dealer  from  reading  it 
overnight,  since  both  papers,  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
use  the  same  composing  room. 

The  reporter  sealed  his  story 
in  an  envelope  and  mailed  it  to 
the  early  man  on  the  News  city 
desk.  Seven  days  later  the  story 
still  sat  on  the  overset  bank. 


New  York,  New  Haven  and  year.  tion,  balance  of  the  page,  and  Somebody  forgot  to  list  it  on 

Hartford  Railroad  immediately  “However,  what  concerns  the  reader-interest  should  be  the  overset  memorandum.  It  finally 

adjoining  the  newspaper’s  pres-  motion  picture  industry  right  yardstick.”  got  into  the  paper — still  ex- 


pnt  plant.  now  is  the  manner  in  which  Howard  Dietz,  vicepresident,  elusive. 
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©fattuarg 

Hervey  Howe  Scott,  84,  in 
newspaper  business  for  more 
than  50  years;  Sept.  10. 

«  *  * 

Carl  Lynch,  49,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  for  nearly  20  years,  of 
a  heart  attack;  Sept.  12. 

*  «  « 

Josephine  Page  Wright,  80, 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News; 
Sept.  6. 

* 

Theodore  Baxt,  49,  veteran 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  reporter  and  a 
member  of  the  AP  staff  since 
1942,  of  a  heart  attack;  Sept.  9. 

•  ♦  • 

Paul  W.  Donahue,  49,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  com¬ 
posing;  room  employe  for  28 
years,  of  a  heart  attack;  Sept. 
5. 

«  *  * 

Louis  E.  Thayer,  79,  veteran 
newspaperman,  after  a  lengthy 
illness:  Sept.  10. 

4i  *  * 

Arthur  Sloane,  83,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  for  42 
years  before  his  retirement  in 
1953;  Sept.  6. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Chauncey  Eaton  Forgey, 
56,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Aehland  (Ky.) 
Daily  Independent,  of  a  heart 
attack;  Sept.  6. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Goodwin  Stewart, 
68,  Toronto  lepresentative  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal  and 
Halifax  (N.S.)  Herald  for  more 
than  40  years;  Sept.  4. 

«  «  * 

James  H.  Smith,  62,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star 

since  1920,  after  a  lengthy  ill¬ 

ness;  Sept.  4. 


J.  Irving  Belt  Dead; 
Ex-Times  Herald  Editor 

J.  Irving  Belt,  73,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  old  Times 
Herald,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
one  of  the  seven  men  who  in¬ 
herited  that  newspaper  on  the 
death  of  Eleanor  Patterson  nine 
years  ago,  died  September  18 
of  a  heart  attack. 

He  joined  the  paper  in  1900 
and  became  foreman  of  the 
Times  shortly  after  Frank  Mun- 
sey  bought  it  and  continued  in 
the  post  through  the  Brisbane 
and  Hearst  ownerships. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the 
Times  Herald  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  Mr.  Belt  had  been 
spending  his  winters  in  Florida 
and  summers  at  nearby  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  resorts. 

*  *  >i< 

William  F.  Sheehey,  39,  re¬ 
cently  copy  reader  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News;  Sept.  16. 

*  •  * 

Roy  C.  Nelson,  51,  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  artist  for 
many  years  prior  to  World  War 
II,  in  a  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  hospital  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Sept.  14. 

*  * 

Jerome  Joachim,  57,  former 
publisher  of  the  old  Berwyn 
(Ill.)  Beacon  before  its  consoli¬ 
dation  with  Berwyn  Life,  tri¬ 
weekly  suburban  newspaper  for 
which  he  wrote  a  column ;  Sept. 

15. 

♦  ♦  • 

Charles  C.  Testerman,  66, 
chief  of  the  night  composing 
room,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post,  after  a  brief  illness;  Sept. 
18. 

*  *  « 

.John  B.  Laxman,  70,  head 
of  the  stereotype  department 
for  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1952;  Sept.  15. 


Pauline  Foot  Thompson, 
wife  of  John  H.  Thompson,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  military 
editor  and  former  war  corres¬ 
pondent;  Sept.  20. 

♦  ♦  • 

Glen  J.  Toule,  52,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  Gazette  for  the  last  two 
years,  after  a  long  illness ;  Sept. 

16. 

*  *  « 

Howard  E.  Rogers,  63,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day  for  more 
than  ten  years;  Sept.  19. 

*  «  * 

Donald  C.  Cottrell,  64, 
president  of  the  Cottrell  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Harris-Seybold 
Co.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
National  Printing  Equipment 
Association ;  Sept.  16. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Doyle,  84,  retired 
newspaperman  and  political 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express ;  Sept.  15. 

*  «  * 

Paul  W.  Bell,  55,  personnel 
director,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  He  established  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
personnel  department,  described 
as  the  first  in  any  American 
newspaper;  Sept.  10. 

*  *  * 

Howard  B.  Smedley,  84, 
circulation  manager  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  and 
assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  old  New  York  World, 
after  a  long  illness;  Sept.  17. 

*  *  * 

Florence  D.  White,  94,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager  of  the  old 
New  York  World  and  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch; 
Sept.  15. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  P.  Andereck,  68,  re¬ 
tired  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man;  Sept.  10. 

*  *  « 

William  C.  McKay,  66,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  the  world’s  largest  news¬ 
print  manufacturer;  Sept.  14. 

*  *  * 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the 
blind,  and  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  after  a  brief  illness;  Sept. 

17. 

«  *  * 

Benjamin  Davis,  72,  lawyer, 
newspaperman  and  lecturer; 


Paul  Bell,  Personnel 
Pioneer,  Succumbs 

Los  Angeia 

Paul  W.  Bell,  55,  for  19  yean 
director  of  personnel  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  died  at  hij 
desk  Sept.  10. 

Mr.  Bell  organized  the  Time*. 
Mirror  Co.’s  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  in  1937  and  directed  iti 
operation  from  the  beginning. 

He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  AAF  during  World  War 
II  and  was  chief  of  the  person¬ 
nel  section  at  the  AAF  Materiel 
Command  at  Wright  Field, 
Dayton. 

Mr.  Bell  was  founder  and 
past  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Personnel 
Relations  Association  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Personnel 
and  Industrial  Relations  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

John  A.  O’Hearn,  70, 
Of  Cereliral  Hemorrhajje 
Bartlett,  N.  H. 

John  A.  O’Hearn,  70,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lawrenet 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  was 
fatally  stricken  by  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  here  August  29. 

He  launched  his  long  newv 
paper  career  in  1906  with  the 
Eagle  -  Tribune.  Four  years 
later,  Mr.  O’Hearn  transferred 
to  the  Boston  (Mass.)  American 
where  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  news  staffs.  In  1912  he  served 
with  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Rec¬ 
ord  before  returning  to  the 
Eagle-Tribune. 

He  was  appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  three  years  later 
and  was  elevated  in  1946  to 
the  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

*  *  * 

John  Ernest  Ward,  71,  for¬ 
mer  Kansas  weekly  newspaper 
publisher;  Aug.  17. 

«  *  * 

Harold  D.  Lowing,  66,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  Crawford 
County,  Pa.,  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers;  Sept.  5. 

«  ♦  * 

Edmund  Campbell,  62,  for¬ 
mer  circulation  director  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Light;  Sept. 
17. 

*  *  • 

Jack  Lillington,  55,  fish  and 
game  column  writer  for  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  for 
the  past  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Cherrington,  68, 
drama  and  music  critic  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  for 
23  years,  of  pneumonia;  Sept 
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Reporter  Opens  Politics  Gets 
Junket  News 


Washington 

A  one-man  campaign  to 
force  disclosure  of  Congres¬ 
sional  spending  on  overseas 
trips  has  begun  to  show  re¬ 
sults. 

The  House  Administration 
Committee  has  released  figures 
on  use  of  counterpart  funds 
for  transportation,  subsistence 
tnd  entertainment  of  law¬ 
makers  on  “official  business” 
abroad.  Counterpart  money  is 
foi-eign  currency  due  to  the 
United  States  and  awaiting 
conversion  or  other  disposal. 

Pat  Munroe,  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  complained  to 
President  Eisenhower  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  De¬ 
partments  (State  and  Defense) 
would  release  the  facts  on  what 
the  touring  Congressmen  co.st 
the  taxpayers. 

Ike  said  the  information 
should  be  made  public.  How¬ 
ever,  the  report  on  counterpart 
fund  expenditure  was  given  by 
Rep.  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas, 
House  Administration  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman  who,  unlike  Sec¬ 
retaries  Dulles  and  Wilson,  is 
not  immediately  answerable  to 
the  WTiite  House.  Mr.  Munroe 
has  asked  for  a  supplement: 
how  many  U.S.  dollars  are 
being  spent? 


Atlanta  Newspapers 
Honor  4-H  Members 

Atlanta 

Nineteen  awards  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Constitution  paid  honor  to 
(jeorgia’s  leading  4-H  Gub 
members  for  outstanding  work 
in  1956. 

Two  of  the  most  coveted 
presentations  —  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  annual  boy  and  girl  state 
leadership  awards  —  went  to 
Dorothy  Dozier  of  Columbia 
County  and  Dan  Minchew  of 
Appling  County,  Constitution 
editor,  Ralph  McGill,  presented 
each  with  a  silver  platter.  Mr. 
McGill  presented  10  other  tro¬ 
phies  to  leadership  winners 
from  their  respective  districts. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  pre¬ 
sented  seven  scholarships  of 
$600  each  to  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Georgia  4-H  clubs. 
James  Saxon  Childers,  Journal 
editor,  made  the  presentations. 
Toastmaster  for  the  annual 
banquet  was  Jack  Tarver,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers. 


Oberdorfer 


New  Deal  At 
Chicago  News 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  \'ews  has 
embarked  on  a  “modernized” 
campaign  coverage  program, 
aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  report¬ 
ing  of  political 
speeches  more 
interesting  and 
understandable 
to  the  reader. 

The  Daily 
New  has  given 
its  reporters, 
assigned  to 
cover  the  major 
candidates  of 
both  parties,  more  liberty  and 
greater  latitude  in  interpreting 
the  political  implications  of 
campaign  speeches.  The  guiding 
rule  behind  such  reporting  is 
absolute  fairness,  but  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  dead-pan  reporting, 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  told  E&P. 

New  Weekly  Roundup 

As  a  part  of  this  program  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  newspapers  more 
competitively  into  the  electronic 
age  of  radio-TV,  the  Daily  News 
Wire  Service  will  start  servic¬ 
ing  clients  on  Sept.  29  for  week¬ 
end  release  an  entirely  new  type 
of  weekly  roundup  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“In  developing  this  feature,” 
said  Mr.  Walters,  “we  have  had 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  top 
research  people  of  the  country 
and  have  chosen  Don  Oberdor¬ 
fer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton’s 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  staff. 

“Mr.  Oberdorfer  and  those 
who  assist  him  will  read  all  the 
speeches  and  will  sift  out  the 
really  significant  facts  that 
emerge  from  them  during  the 
previous  week.  Mr.  Oberdorfer 
for  some  time  has  been  devoting 
full  time  to  the  task  of  digest¬ 
ing,  analyzing  and  evaluating 
the  speeches  and  campaign  de¬ 
velopments  and  in  developing 
‘dry  run’  reports.” 

Seek  Higher  Readership 

Mr.  Walters  said  the  new 
approach  to  covering  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  is  the  product 
of  four  years  of  study  and  prep¬ 
aration  and  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  readers  in  mind, 
rather  than  the  politicians.  The 
News  plans  also  to  poll  readers. 
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letting  them  “talk”  in  print 
about  campaign  issues. 

“The  low  i-eader  interest  in 
political  news  reported  by  the 
researchers  was  accepted  as  a 
challenge,”  he  continued.  “We 
were  convinced  there  had  been 
too  much  dead-pan  reporting  in 
the  past  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  for  low  reader  interest.” 


U.P.  Veteran  Dies 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

Alfred  Francis  Harrison,  72, 
retired  United  Press  radio  sales 
manager,  died  Sept.  26  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter.  Harri¬ 
son  had  been  an  employe  of 
U.P.  for  more  than  30  years 
when  he  retired  two  years  ago. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vc^  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  Publications  For  Sole 


MOKE  SALES  thi»  year  than  ever  bt*- 
fore.  There  must  a  reason.  J.  R. 
GABBERT,  3y37  Oranse  St.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

CtINFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Dally  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover,  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binshamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for  the 
size  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.._  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 
■k  k  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St.  San  Francisco  6,  California. 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  ”  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
COUNSELOR,  friend,  guide  to  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  DIAL  Agency,  640 
W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  TE  1-0903. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newsi>apers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiia 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  ail  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES-DAIUES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywcxx]  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Bhd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  grossing  $46,000. 
exclusive  in  town  of  2400  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Write  proof  of  qualifications.  Box 
3912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Grossing  $48,000.  16,000  population 

area,  plant  is  tops.  Owner  retiring, 
$16,000  dosm.  Real  opportunity  for 
publisher  with  competitive  spirit.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Broker.  12163  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Calif. 

OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
In  town  of  3,000,  gross  around  $26,000, 
has  dune  $36,000,  can  again.  Price  with 
nearly  new  plant  $23,000  plus  $1,000 
inventory.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396, 
Salina,  Kansas. 


National  Advertising  Space 


GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 


MILU.NE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons.  Get 
cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Booke—Magaeines 


THE  CORRESPONDENT 
instructional  pamphlet  on  editor-re- 
porter-public  relations.  For  editors  to 
give  their  writers-author  over  2$ 
years’  experience  $.30  per  copy.  E. 
Dickinson.  126  Argyle.  Rochester  7, 
New  York. 


Special  Editions 


SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available 
immediately.  Excellent  references.  WiD 
work  on  commission  basis  only  at 
preferred  rate.  We  do  not  call  on  your 
regular  accounts.  All  plus  business. 
Let’s  Get  to-getber.  Box  8802,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED,  well  equipped 
county  seat  newspaper  in  mid-west  city 
of  9,000  population.  Chart  Area  6,  Box 
4022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY 
You  can’t  buy  one  like  this  every  day. 
Plenty  advertising,  job  printing  and 
terrific  potential.  Booming  area  N.  Y. 
State.  Gross  over  $60,000  this  year  and 
still  growing.  Printing  contracts  assure 
continued  profit.  Lota  of  room  to  grow 
in  town  of  12,000.  Asking  $68,000. 
Terms  to  suit  if  qualified.  Owner  has 
other  interests  which  demand  immediate 
attention  full  time.  Must  sell  at  once. 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


Syndicates  •  Features 

EYE-STOPPING  PINUP  GIRLS 
in  color  A  Black  A  White  pix 
for  newspapers,  magazines, 
press  services,  ad  agencies. 
Box  40.37,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 
Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING- TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Prett  Engineer! 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving.  Rebuildinir 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  THibular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPECIAUZ.ING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Dearborn  M  achinery  Movers  Co, 


DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone:  Bywater  7634 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


MODEL  32  Linotype  Blue  Streak 
model.  No.  64,336.  Eguipi>ed  4  stand¬ 
ard  90-chan,  matts.,  four  34-chan,  wide 
aux.  mags.,  4  molds,  Mohr  saw,  blow¬ 
er,  gas  pot,  feeder,  AC  motor.  A-1 
operating  and  mechanical  condition. 
Available  immediately.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  W. 
8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertyi)e  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
oiieration.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  45c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  50c;  2  @  55c: 
1  ®  65c.  Add  15c  for  Box  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  90c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  95c:  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
for  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

E^ditor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


Neiesprint 


MODEL  30  LINO’TYPE  MIXER.  Blue 
Streak  model*  Ser.  No.  56080.  Equipped 
4  90'Chan.  4  34-chan.  wide  aux. 

mags.*  4  molds*  elec,  pot*  AC  motor. 
Power  shift.  Available  now.  Priced  to 
sell,  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
CO.,  422  W.  8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 


LINO  MAGAZINE  BACKS— Holds  12 
full-  new  $98.  Intertype  model  $103. 
Write  for  catalog.  Foster  Mfg.  Co., 
13th  &  Cherry,  Phila.,  LOcust  8-2166. 


16%— 16— 16’/4— 17— 17^4— 31 
34 — 46-60—6 1—62—64—66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 


Mail  Room 


STANDARD  Mailroom  belt  conveyor, 
19"  wide,  12'  long,  28"  wide,  adjustable 
frame,  with  1  HP  220  AC  motor.  Avail¬ 
able  at  Plainheld  (N.J.)  Courier  News, 
C.  F.  Stout.  Publisher. 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  lb.  16"  16%"  16"  1614"  17" 
17%"  22"  24"  29"  80"  81"  82" 
83"  34"  35"  46"  62%"  60"  62" 
64"  66"  70"  rolls  for  Sept.  Oct. 
Nov.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


666  Westchester  Ave.  N.  Y.  55,  N.  Y. 
Mott  Haven  5*6022  Est.  1980 


STANDARD 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 


Any  Size  Rolls, 

Made  up  to  order. 
Direct  mill  shipments  at 
new  low  prices, 
IMMEDIATTE  and 
DEFERRED  SHIPMENTS. 


Press  Room 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


High  S|>eed  —  Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22%"  cutoff.  Installed  new  in 
1938,  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


48-96  PAGE 

6-UNlT  HOE 
WITH  COLOR  UNIT 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 


Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 
color :  Roll  Arm  Brackets  ;  A.C.  Drives 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 


DEKATUBE,  Goss:  new  in  1962:  BaU 
oon  Former:  A.C.  Drive:  Complete 
Stereo. 


FULL  PRICE 
$65,000 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

1/4  Fold.  Complete 


CLAREMONT  PRESS 


16  Page— 24  Pag< 
Stereo— AC, 


3  UNITS— COLOR 


PUBLISHING  CO..  INC. 

207  Serrano  Drive,  San  Francisco  27 
JUniper  6-2479 


BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  INC. 


3  SCO’TT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
color  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drives. 
Pony  auto-plate.  23916''  cutoff. 


5  UNITS— GOSS 

High  Si>eed  on  low  Substructure ;  A.C. 
Drives ;  239io"  cutoff. 


150  E.  35  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Phone  MUrray  Hill  ^8664 


HIGHEST  QUALITIES 
STANDARD  WHITE  NEWSPRINT 
Prompt  Delivery  Schecdules. 


Regular,  Future  and  Contract  Ship¬ 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  24-Page.  A  C  drive.  Stereotype. 
3  Deck  Two  plate  wide,  runs  all  page 
combinations.  O)lor.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  DECK-TYPE  PRESS,  doublv 
width,  three  decks  with  half  color 
deck,  21  Vi"  cut-off,  Cline-Westin*- 
house  AC  drive  complete  with  controli. 
Serial  No.  980.  Must  be  moved  to  mskv 
room  for  other  press  equipment.  Cm 
be  seen  in  operation  Monday  of  each 
week.  Capper  Publications  Inc.  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas. 


GOSS  4-DECK,  double  width.  32-64 
pages,  22  inch  cutoff.  AC  motor. 
Price  $25,000.  Available  early  in  1958. 
Contact  Carl  Hofferbert.  c/o  Gadsden 
Times.  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


TUBULAR  24-PAGE 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 


Available  90  days.  Two-to-One  Model. 
Vacuum  stereotyi>e.  5  color  fountains. 
Excellent  condition. 


Siiot. 


Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 


BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830  :  JU  2-4174 
DOMES’nC- IMPORT— EXPORT 


This  press  is  producing  outstanding 
ROP  full  color  printing.  It  is  an  ex- 
I  ceptional  value  for  a  newspaper  desir- 
I  ing  fine  performance  and  utmost 
I  flexibility.  Excellent  condition. 

1  A  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
I  DOUBLE  FOLDER— 

I  BALLOON  FORMERS 


NEWSPRINT 


Warrensburg  Newsprint  now  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Inspection  invited.  Mill  | 
location  Glens  Falls  Airport,  Lake  | 
George  area.  Formerly  Schroon  Lake  i 
Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

Large  tonnages — immediate  delivery 
Newsprint  being  utilized  by  Eastern 
Publications.  Samples  and  prices  i 
upon  request. 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  150 

MECHANICVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


5  Goss  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decks — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrgt. 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
Cline  drives 


May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headliner 


Double  folders  with  double  formers.  . 

Folders  internal  gear  design.  Double 
upper  formers  with  bay  window  pro. 
duces  many  combinations  and  asaocia. 
tions.  E.xtra  fountains  for  color  print¬ 
ing.  Hoe  ink  pumps  with  spray 
fountain  mechanism.  Underneath  paper 
feed  from  Kohler  reels  with  running 
belts.  Reels  pedestal  mounted.  Rubber 
rollers.  Lots  of  extra  spare  perte. 
Mounted  on  cast  iron  substructure.  r 
Press  set  for  62>/4-in  web.  Can  be 
cut  to  60-in. 

Cline-Westinghouse  A.  C.  control  and 
motors.  Paper  break  detectors.  Junior 
Autoplate  with  Auto  Shaver.  Metal 
pump,  motors,  etc.  Available  now. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boiae,  Idaho 


GOSS  ACME  PRESS.  16-page  rotan. 
with  full  stereotyping  equipment.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operatlOB. 
Being  replaced.  Available  about  March 
1.  1967.  Daily  Star-Herald,  Scottabluff, 
Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE— 15  Cylinder  Hoe  Pancoaet 
Press,  Hard  Packing;  7/16  Plate; 
22-%  cutoff  :  One  Folder  :  One  Balloon  ; 
DC  Drive:  125  HP  Motor.  Conveyor. 
Installed  in  1924.  Good  Condition.  Con¬ 
tact  Fred  Gross,  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Fifth 
t  Mission  Sts.,  San  Francisco  19,  Cal. 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

208  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6.  Pa 
STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
396  Grand  St..  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
5601  West  81st  Street, 
Chicago  60,  Illinoia 
Phone:  Bishop  2-3300 


DUPLEX  MODEL-A  FLAT  BED 
PRESS— Change  to  rotary  makes 
available  this  better  than  averaf* 
preaa.  Serial  number  A-1879.  Installsd 
new  in  its  present  location  in  1929- 
Complete  set  of  extra  rollers,  extrs 
new  Universal  and  drive  pinion :  H 
single  page  and  one  double  page  • 
new  10  H.P.  Westinghouse  motor  avail¬ 
able  first  of  year.  Times,  Kenton,  0. 


SCANDINAVIAN.  AUSTRIAN 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 


and 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16 
or  20-page  press.  22%  inch  cutoff. 
Good  Cond.  Speed  rated  at  20.000-22,000 
copies  per  hour.  Included  is  60  hp. 
Cline-Westinghouse  chain  drive  com¬ 
plete  with  push  button  stations  and 
control  panel.  Also  included  are  a 
vacuum-back  Tubular  casting  box, 
tubular  plate  finisher,  chipping  block 
and  2-ton  metal  pot  and  furnace,  with 
hand  pump.  Available  about  1  year. 
Write  or  call  Record- Herald  Co.,  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wisconsin. 


NEW  PRESS,  due  in  Novembw. 
makes  our  12-page  Goss  Monitor  svsU- 
able.  Price  includes  mat  roller  and 
stereotyping  equipment.  In  good  cos- 
ditinn,  prints  from  four  to  12  pags* 
in  2-page  jumps.  May  be  seen  i» 
operation.  The  Daily  Union,  junetkm 
City,  Kansas. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  4«. 
60.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  All 
complete  with  control,  chain  sad 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  908. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHllVERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pre$M  Room 


COMPLETE  PRESS  &  STEREO  - 
tlO.OOO 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  us 
offer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  fiKure.  New  equipment  al¬ 
most  ready  ;  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It's  doint;  excellent  work. 
tlO.IKK)  (ives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shavinK  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  2  motors,  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker,  South  Omaha  Sun.  800 
Brsndeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omah.i 
Nebraska. 


Stereotype 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  5  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

25  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

Jfl  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Furnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sizes. 

2J26  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

eLrOD  STRIP  CASTERS.  Model 
Ei.90226.  Only  2  years  old.  Looks  and 
runs  like  new.  7  molds,  elec,  pot,  18 
pt.  capacity.  Also  have  DR  model, 
equipp^  gas  pot,  AC  motor.  1  mold, 
18  pt.  capacity,  ^th  machines  in  good 
condition  and  priced  to  sell.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  W. 
8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

so  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  Webster  9-3238. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF.SENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Used  rewinder  splicing 
table  and  drive:  capable  of  speeds  to 
2000  F  P  M.  Maximum  roll  site,  42 
inch  diameter,  78  inch  width.  Box 
8906,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
$12,000 

CHART  AREA  #2.  Experienced  in 
business  advertising  and  circulation. 
JULES  Z.  WILUNG,  Agency.  180  W. 
42  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


CLERKS 

— Over  26.  Genuine  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  young  men  of  ability 
to  eventually  advance  into 
Key,  assistant  and  super¬ 
visory  positions  in  downtown 
New  York  City. 

LIKE  figures,  alert,  willing, 
thorough.  Aptitude  and/or 
knowledge  for  business  ma¬ 
chines. 

87  V4  Hours.  6  Day,  Permanent. 
WRITE  Qualifications,  Salary  Needs, 
Box  4036,  Eldltor  ft  Publisher 

editor  at  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Administrative _ 

OPPORTUNITY  IN 
Advertising  and  Management 

PUBLISHER  Mid-western  daily  in 
6000  circulation  class  desires  strong 
man  to  take  over  advertising  and  part 
of  business  management. 

GOOD  salary  and  incentive  plan  to 
start.  Host  important  is  opportunity, 
after  one  proves  himself,  to  acquire 
substantial  share  of  property,  with 
ultimate  goal  of  full  partnership 
status. 

CONSIDERATION  to  past  record, 
financial  status,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  and  reputation  as  a  substan¬ 
tial  citizen  who  can  make  place  for 
himself  in  community. 

PUBLISHER  to  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly.  Present  references,  details  of 
past  record,  education  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  information. 

REAL  opportunity  for  able  man  now 
located  where  he  cannot  acq[uire  own¬ 
ership.  or  for  able  weekly  publisher 
who  might  wish  to  step  into  larger 
opportunities.  Box  3921,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  OFFICE  MANAGER. 
An  experienced  man  in  modern  office 
procedure  and  in  circulation.  Small 
newspaper  management  could  qualify. 
Starting  salary  to  8125.  Age  to  40. 
Write  fully  to  F.  P.  Turner,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  The  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville  I.  Florida. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fine 
Northern  Indiana  paper.  Opportunity 
for  ambitious  promotion-minded  man. 
Write  full  details  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  4023,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WE  NEED  a  man  27*40  years  of  age 
with  circulation  sales  experience.  Must 
be  able  to  write  sales  letters  and  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  of  supervisingT 
salesmen  in  field  from  our  home  office 
and  other  department  details.  Must  be 
a  salesman  because  all  men  under  him 
are  salesmen  and  Rood  ones.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  to  farmers  of  value. 
ABC  knowledge  essential. 

THIS  IS  a  permanent  opportunity 
and  will  be  filled  in  the  nt^ar  future 
by  good  man.  Write  us  if  you  would 
like  more  information.  Give  complete 
details  about  yourself. 

W.  D.  Hoard.  Jr. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 

F'ort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  seven  day 
evening  and  Sunday.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  city  of  60,000  on  the  coast. 
Circulation  over  24,000.  Salaiy  and 
commission.  Answers  confidential. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  3913,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  in  beautiful,  growing 
city  needs  pleasant  but  firm  Salesman- 
Manager.  Salary,  bonus.  Write  fully. 
Santa  Barbara  (California)  Star. 


CLASSIFIED  SOUTHWEST  OPEN¬ 
ING — ^This  ad  is  particularly  directed 
to  a  young,  family  man,  with  one  or 
two  years’  street-staff  experience  on 
small  daily  or  weekly  newspaper — and 
who  feels  that  he  has  reached  his 
potential  in  present  position.  Must  be 
familiar  with  copy  and  layouts.  Service 
and  handle  automotive,  real  estate  and 
merchandise  accounts.  Permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement;  staff  of  25.  Airmail  re¬ 
sume  for  immediate  and  confidential 
interview.  Round-trip  expenses  will  be 
reimbursed.  Write:  1.  Weinstein,  CAM. 
The  Shreveport  Times  and  Shreveport 
Journal,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

or  September  29,  1956 


HELP  WANTED  i 


Correspondents 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
needs 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Persons  employed  on  newspapers,  know 
news  values,  can  write  good  features 
are  wanted  in  many  cities  where 
daily  newspapers  are  published.  String 
rates;  free  subscription.  Address,  News 
Editor.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  1476 
Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  2- 
man  department  growing  young  Ten¬ 
nessee  week-day  daily  in  thriving 
community  needing  working.  Family 
man,  references.  Good  small  paper 
pay.  Clyde  Allen,  4622  Belmont  Park 
Terrace,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

SALESMAN  WANTED,  t^ite  stating 
experience,  salary  requirements,  etc. 
to  Advertising  Manager,  Keene  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 

GOOD^JOB 
GOOD  PAY 
GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVE 

WE  NEED  a  competent  man  to  add 
to  our  top-notch  sales  staff.  You  must 
be  an  aggressive  linage  builder  with 
a  proven  sales  record.  You  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  copywriting.  You 
must  have  imagination. 

WE  HAVE  a  liberal  incentive  plan 
based  entirely  on  your  own  initiative 
— neither  salary  nor  advancement  Is 
based  on  longevity  in  our  organisation. 
You  can  begin  with  a  well  above 
average  income. 

CONGENIAL  young  staff.  Continu¬ 
ous  re-training  program  in  all  phases 
of  advertising.  New  ultra-modern 
plant  in  a  friendly  60,000  city  only  a 
few  minutes  from  the  advantages  of 
metropolitan  Portland.  Oregon. 

WRITE  Don  Campbell,  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Wash.  All  replies 
ronfidential. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVER  "rTsTN  G 
SALESMAN  for  eighty  year  old  daily 
four  man  department.  State  salary 
needed,  experience,  references,  etc.  first 
letter.  Write  John  Q.  Lambert, 
Natchez  Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. 
GOOD  LAYOUT  MAN  who  can  also 
sell  or  is  a  competent  commercial 
artist  in  addition  to  having  capability 
producing  good  layouts  and  writing 
selling  copy  for  position  on  five-man 
display  staff  of  Alaska's  best-equipped 
paper.  Prefer  a  man  who  enjoys  cre¬ 
ating  striking  color  ads  as  we  have 
full  r.  o.  p.  color.  Congenial,  efficient 
staff,  liberal  fringe  benefits  including 
bonus.  State  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  and  enclose  sample  layouts 
in  Air  Mail  letter  to  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairtonks, 
Alaska. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
rlassifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  given  to  a  man 
presently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid¬ 
western  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
excepticr.al  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Indianapolis  Times, 
A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  progressive  adver¬ 
tising  man  for  expanding  department 
in  daily  paper  published  in  city  of 
9,000,  Chart  Area  6.  Must  be  good  on 
layouts.  Write  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  4024, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mature  experienced  newspaper  adver* 
tUine  manager  wanted  to  reorganize 
department  of  newspaper  in  South 
America.  Prefer  retired  man  who  would 
enjoy  six  months  or  more  in  interest* 
ing  situation.  If  he  speaks  Spanish,  so 
much  the  better.  Joshua  B.  Powers. 
345  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED,  TOP  FLIGHT. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING,  7-day,  Metropolitan  News- 
pai>er  in  Chai't  Area  6  has  iwrmanent 
position  for  experienced  retail  ad 
salesman.  Man  we  seek  must  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  salesman,  but  able  to  turn 
out  |>rote8sional  copy  and  layout,  and 
know  retailing  well  enough  to  counsel 
retailers  on  proper  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Recent  journalism 
sch<g>l  graduate  could  qualify.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  6-day  week, 
plus  good  salary,  commission  and  pen¬ 
sion  arrangements.  Airmail  resunM 
giving  age,  education,  experience, 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4030, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

FOR  Morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
At  least  1  year  of  exi)erience  in  sell- 
ing  and  layout.  Send  complete  resume 
including  availability.  Box  4036,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  80,000  Illi¬ 
nois  31  year  weekly  newsi>aper.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  hard  working  newsman  ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  features,  editorials. 
Minimum  6  years  experience.  Good 
salary  and  future.  Write  fully.  Box 
3827,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

RNE  OPPORTUNITY  for  male  J-grad 
or  experienced  reporter  for  general 
news  in  fast-growing  resort-business 
community.  Chart  Area  1.  Married 
man  preferred.  Must  be  seeking  per- 
outnent  connection.  Camera  know-how 
important.  Write  full  details.  Box 
8848,  Editor  ft.  Publisher, 

SEASONED  newsman  and  writer,  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  features,  editorial 
page  material,  needed  by  Chart  area 
6  daily.  Man  with  Midwest  experienss 
preferred.  This  Is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Write  Box 
8814.  Editor  ft  Publishei^  _ 

DESKMAN  to  handle  wire  heads  for 
outstanding  Southern  morning  paper 
of  18.004.  Good  pay,  pleasant  working 
conditions,  pension  plan,  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  Can  use  man  over  40,  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  position  or  alert  young 
newsman.  Box  8862,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^  _  _ 

COLLEGE  TOWN  DAILY  of  13,000 
circulation  Chart  Area  2  needs  general 
desk  copyreader  who  can  handle  TTfl 
Wire,  assist  city  editor,  sub  for  him 
and  on  sports  desk.  Job  open  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  Write  Box  8900,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher,  giv ing  resume,  references, _ 

EDI'TORIaL  STAT'F  man  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  136,000  circulathm 
Catholic  weekly.  Aged  22-86 ;  J  Grad 
or  equivalent.  Adequate  salary.  Send 
detailed  biography.  Catholic  Herald 

Citizen,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR- 
PHOTOGRAPHER  for  4.000  ABC 
weekly.  Up  to  $110  a  week,  excellent 
future.  Chagrin  Valley  Herald,  (ha- 

grin  Falls.  Ohio. _ _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  13,500  daily  ~  wfll 
have  opening  soon  for  reporter  experi¬ 
enced  in  Court  House  and  police  beats, 
and  general  assignment.  Knowledge  of 
Speed  Graphic  helpful,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  full  resume  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  salary  expected.  Box 

8904.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER  for  daily  in  medium-eised 
city  near  Los  Angeles.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  ideal  community.  Box  8908, 

Editor  ft  Publisher^ _  _ _ 

REPORTER -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary  but  desired. 
Also  Reporter  for  Bureau  offiee. 
Apply  George  H.  Bevan,  Editor,  Com- 
I  ing  Leader,  Coming,  New  York. 
SOCIETY  EDITOR  wanted  for  fast- 
growing  6-day  daily  where  government 
is  building  multi-million  dollar  in¬ 
dustry.  Prefer  J-grad  willing  to  learn, 
anxious  to  work.  Neosho  (Missouri) 
Daily  News. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED  —  Young  man  to  write 
sporti  and  help  with  AP  wire.  Jones¬ 
boro  Sun.  Jonesboro,  Arkansas.  _ 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  Experienced  cor¬ 
respondent  needed.  Part-time.  Man 
or  woman.  News,  trade  reports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Write  in  full  to  News  ^itor, 
BOOT  and  SHOE  RECORDER,  Chest¬ 
nut  &  66th  Sts.,  Philadelphia  89,  Pa. 
VIRGINIA  6  afternoon,  Sunday  a.m. 
daily,  10,000  class,  wants  beat  re¬ 
porter  minimum  3  years  experience 
with  knowledge  courts,  county  govern¬ 
ment,  Free  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance.  2-week  annual  vacation.  Give  ; 
availability,  experience,  location, 
marital  status  and  references  first  | 
letter^  Box  3940,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI-  i 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  *60  I 
*90  LEVEL  IN:  I 

California 

Florida  I 

South  Carolina 

Illinois  I 

Colorado  I 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  HILL  McKEE. 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417.  69 

E.  MADISON  ST,,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  I 

CE  6-6670.  I 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING 
EDITOR 

WanU-d  by  afternoon  daily  of  40,000 
circulation.  Experinced  man.  prefer¬ 
ably  under  45.  Must  have  good  back¬ 
ground  in  writing,  editing,  art,  make¬ 
up.  Send  details  covering  experience, 
schooling,  affiliations,  salary,  family,  to 

F.  R.  Woodward,  Tc'legraph-Herald, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

AGGRE.SSIVE  'WOMEN'S  'D^rmrtinent 
needs  enthusiastic  young  Midwestern 
girl  for  job  on  outstanding  S-womsn 
desk.  Chance  to  work  all  phases,  in¬ 
cluding  photography,  on  afternoon, 
Sund.ay  a.m.  paper  of  60.000.  Contact 
Gene  Thome.  Managing  Editor,  Water- 
loo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

NEED  A  COMPE'I'ENT  reporter  whose 
primary  responsibility  would  be  a 
labor — Industry  beat.  Some  general 
assignment.  Northern  Ohio.  6  day 
evening.  Give  complete  details  to  Box 
4031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OHIO  DAILY— ^pening  a  news  bureau 
in  a  small  adjoining  community.  Needs 
a  pei^n  that  can  fit  into  and  report 
the  life  of  a  small  community.  Box 
4M2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I^RGE.  diversified  corporation  in 
Chart  Area  six,  has  opening  on  news 
SUIT  of  expanding  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  for  your  reporter  writer.  Box 
4006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  covering  districts.  Tell  all 
first  letter. 

Editor,  Hudson  Dispatch, 

Union  City,  New  Jersey 

REPORTER,  some  experience  for  3. 100 
P.M.  daily.  Knowledge  of  camera  help¬ 
ful.  Send  all  first  letter  to:  Artesia, 
New  Mexico  Daily  Press. 

SEE  or  write  Art  Snydir  for  the  top  I 
editorial  and  public  relations  jobs. 
Trade  paper,  consumer  magazine. 
House  organ,  etc. 

CADILLAC  EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY.  INC. 

220  So.  State  St.  Chicago,  111. 

_ WAhash  2-4800 _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  progressive, 
growing  small  Ohio  daily.  Camera 
know  how  preferred.  Write  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Paul  Murray,  managing  editor, 
Piqua,  Ohio.  Daily  Call. 


SWING-MAN 

At  least  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  for  distinguished 
small-city,  upstate  New  York 
daily.  $110  week.  Knowledge  of 
sjie^  Graphic  useful.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  4029,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


TWO  DESK  JOBS  special  opportunities 
on  afternoon  paper  41,000  for  qualified 
young  men  or  women  with  at  least 
some  experience.  Real  chance  for 
semeone  on  smaller  paper.  One :  assist¬ 
ant  copy  desk,  wide  variety  duties  and 
re'^ponsibilities.  Two:  someone  to  handle 
special  section  and  copy  assistant. 
Opportunity  for  writing  on  both  jobs. 
Pay  scaled  to  experience,  top  fringes. 
Expanding  stiilT.  Applicants  limited  to 
160  mile  radius.  Give  full  training  and 
qualifications.  Journal  and  Courier,  La¬ 
fayette,  Indiana. 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  handle  A.P.  and 
U.P.  Good  working  conditions  in  mild 
climate  near  Atlantic  Ocean.  Job  open 
immediately.  References.  Box  4021,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Puhlie  Kelationn 


Great  Opportunity 
for 

Experienced  Advertising 
Promotion  Man  or  Woman 


WE  AKE  expHndinK  our  department. 
We  n€H*d  an  experienced  man  or  woman 
who  can  produce  hard-hittin>r  newa- 
paper  advertiainff  promotion  and  sales 
presentation  layout  and  copy.  You  may 
now  be  the  assistant  or  head  of  a  news« 
paper  advertising  department,  ad 
afcency  or  department  store,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  or  an  advertisinir 
mana(?er  for  a  manufacturer. 

EXPERIENCE  and  ability  to  work 
with  top  management  on  planning  and 
executins  campaifrns  arc  basic  require¬ 
ments. 

ADVERTISING  experience  and  copy 
“know-bow**  are  absolute  necessities. 
Man  with  solid  advertising  and  sales 
background  will  be  given  preference. 
Prefer  man  under  40.  college  graduate 
not  essential  but  preferred. 

SALARY  will  be  commensurate  with 
your  ability  to  produce  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  experience. 

FREE  life  and  hospitalisation  insur¬ 
ance,  company  paid  pension  plan  and 
other  company  benefits.  If  writing.  In¬ 
clude  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
salnry  requirements  and  samples  of 
your  work. 

WHAT  do  you  have  to  offer?  Write 
Bert  Stolpe,  Promotion  Manager,  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


¥rre  Lance 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTO  AGENCY 

wants  alert  man  or  woman  to 
handle  established  New  York 
accounts,  magazines,  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  advertising  agencies. 
Experience  in  this  field  pre¬ 
ferred  but  less  essential  than 
good  background  and  pleasant 
personality.  Life  position  for 
right  i>erson.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Write  particulars.  Box 
4000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Ciattified  j4dverti$ing 


MORE  SALES-I’OWER 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  ST  ALTERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enrolloes  from  over  200 
daily  i>ai>ers  report  they've  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesaon  corresimndence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniciues  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  *66.  For  more  ssles- 
ix)wer,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  (16  payment 
trxiay. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 

Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

ABILITY. 

EXPERIENCE 

ENERGY 

IF  YOUR  Newspai>er  would  beasOt 
by  the  services  of  a  young  axacutin 
whose  ability,  axperienoe  and  sncriy 
qualify  him  for  greater  responsibilitiM 
than  his  present  iiosition  promiias,  «, 
urge  you  to  contact  him  now.  Oar 
man  understands  men,  methods  tad 
machines.  His  knowMge  of  sew, 
IMiper  publishing  enables  him  to  asiuii. 
ths  duties  of 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
OR 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR. 

Hit  Past  Predicts  Hit  Future 

Box  3801  Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Twenty-five  years  experience  as  general 
manager  and  acting  publisher  of  daily 
newspaper  in  two-paper  market.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  of  publishing,  coati, 
labor  relations,  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial.  Administrative,  also  setting  np 
and  managing,  TV  and  radiu  affili¬ 
ates. 

Box  4020 

c/o  Editor  and  Publisher 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


SMALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER,  who 
doubled  butinesa  two  years,  seeks  op- 
IMirtunity  in  growing  field.  Experience 
includes  publishing  own  chain  weeklies, 
editing  Northwest  daily  which  tripled 
circulation.  Sound  background  print¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  promotion,  pro¬ 
duction.  Increased  profits  each  year 
despite  competition,  rising  costs.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  41,  interested  in  permanent 
connection  in  *8,000  to  *10,000  salary 
bracket.  Box  8817,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  Circulation 
.Manager  thoroughly  familiar  all  phaasa 
circulation.  Especially  heavy  hoipe  de 
livery.  Good  record  in  establithinf 
and  maintaining  significant  circulation 
increase  based  on  hard  hitting  uid 
cost  conscious  promotion.  Married, 
college  graduate,  prenently  employnd. 
Want  circulation  manager  20,(W  to 
30,000  newtpaper  or  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  larger  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Chart  Area  2.  Pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  8807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER  now  employed  wants  place 
on  small  daily.  Familiar  all  phases 
circulation.  Especially  good  in  personal 
and  carrier  promotion.  Married,  best 
of  references.  Chart  Areas  9,  8.  10.  I- 
Write  Box  4018,  Editor  ft  Pubtsher. 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy !  Payment  from  *10  to 
*100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  161  W.  48  St..  N.Y.C..  N.Y.  j 

_ Mechanical _  I 

NIGHT  SIDE  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  for  14,000  circulation  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  job  at  excellent  scale.  Must  ' 
be  thoroughly  qualified  in  production,  ; 
make-up.  Teletypesetter  operation.  Write  > 
in  full  to  Box  8809.  ^itor  ft  Pub-  : 
lisher.  _ 

COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen.  ' 
For  expanding  daily  newspaiter,  on  j 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work-  ! 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate  ' 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  I 
Box  8701,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WORKING  MECHANICAL  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT — strong  individual  who  can 
increase  production,  cut  costs.  TTS  op¬ 
eration,  well  equipped,  small  daily  in 
attractive  community.  Pension,  share 
profits,  other  benefits.  More  than 
*7,000  year.  Open  shop,  chart  area  6. 
Box  4014.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


A  VERY  ACTIVE  MAN  of  60  with 
experience,  underetandini  and  knowi- 
(d^  and  from  Pennaylvanis  wanta  a 
Circnlation  Uanacer'a  poaition  in  the 
mid  or  far  weat  on  a  amall  daily 
vith  plenty  of  promotional  activity. 
All  data  famiah^  to  publiaher  not 
^raid  to  hire  me.  Earl  Bond,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pennaylvania. 

Clauified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Recognized 
top  producer.  Paat  recorda  ahow  con- 
aiatent  gaina.  Available  now.  Beat 
leferancea.  Box  8861,  Editor  A  Puh- 
liaher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  display 
elasaiiied  20  years  experience,  daily, 
Sunday  compel  tive  market.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  8024,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR- MAN- 
ACER  -10  years  experience  on  anaall 
daily,  6  in  present  capacity.  Married, 
three  children.  Would  like  change  with 
future  to  growing  daily  10  to  20,000 
circulation.  Chart  Areas  8,  4,  6,  9, 
10.  12  preferred.  Best  references. 

Minimum  salary  18,000.  Box  8822, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

AMBITIOUS.  COMPETENT,  84,  fam¬ 
ily.  Retail  sales,  layout,  vari^  ac¬ 
counts.  Desire  locate  Chart  Areas 
2,  8  or  4.  Salary  $96  plus.  Resume 
upon  requeat.  Box  3926,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COMPLETE  AD  STAFF 

6  Ad  men,  10  to  25  years  in  contact¬ 
ing  all  types  of  account.s.  Ext>erienred 
in  layout,  copy,  promotion  and  selling. 
Reliable  family  men  willing  and  able 
to  do  an  outstanding  job.  Take  your 
pick— 1  or  6!  Chart  Area  6  preferred. 
For  single  or  package  qualifications. 
Box  4012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  degree  Ivy 
League  Schcxtl,  now  selling  spare  on 
suburban  newspaper,  wants  long-term 
connection  wi  h  New  York  Daily  or 
Special  Representative.  Box  4002,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  | 

COMPETENT,  steady.  20-year  news¬ 
man  wanta  news  or  public  relations 
job.  Top  record,  references.  Family 
man.  Can  relocate.  Box  8788,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR— Five  years  experience 
feature  writing,  story  development, 
buaineaapaper  background,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  8722, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HAVE  CAMERA  WILL  TRAVEL  — 
Editor  with  experience  in  science 
arriting  for  layman,  busineaspaper  edit¬ 
ing,  feature  and  picture  story  writing 
seeks  challenge  with  headquarters  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  8728,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seek'ng 
connections.  Also  have  journalism 
juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
sages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 

REPORTER  -  EDITOR,  college,  29 ; 
married,  dozen  years’  experience,  wanta 
editorial  work  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  8812,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants 
job  on  larger  paper,  city  with  popula¬ 
tion  40,000  or  over ;  vet,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  8849.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN 

TEN  years  international  experience — 
editorials — features— straight  coverage, 
desk  etc.  Special  subjects  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  sociology,  medicine.  Experienced 
photographer.  Age  86,  B.A.  degree. 
Write  Box  8868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


GAL  SEEKS  San  Francisco  or  26-mile 
area  daily ;  1  year  mid-west  daily ; 

schools,  features,  photography ;  single, 

24.  ABJ ;  Box  8888,  Editor  *  Pub-  ' 
lisher^ _  ' 

NOT  SO  OLD  PRO  (60)  Who  Can  , 
Get  in  and  pitch  wants  top  news  job 
in  Chart  Areas  6,  8.  10,  12.  Thirty  ^ 
years  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  midwest  top  ' 
positions.  Box  8860,  Editor  A  Pub-  < 
lisher. 

ANY  JOB  pollen-free  area  (west  coast. 
South  Florida,  etc.)  for  weekly  news 
editor,  J-grad,  39,  family  man.  Box 
8933,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

A-1  ALL-AROUND  newspaperman,  16 
years  experience,  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  employment.  References,  sam- 
plea.  Box  3909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ATTONTION  EDPTOM  l  “ 
LOOKING  for  fast,  accurate  polished 
reporter  with  plenty  of  know-how, 
drive?  Now  city  ^itor  on  16,000 
daily.  BS.  81.  Box  8910,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon. 
M.dtown  Personnel  Agency,  130  W. 

42  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. _ 

COPYREADER  ix>st  chart  area  12. 

:  12  years  experience  New  York,  south¬ 
ern  papers  on  desk,  rewrite,  reporter, 
i  Single,  82,  sober,  reliable,  J-grad. 
References.  Box  8920,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  of  leading 
New  England  weekly  desires  similar 
imsition  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Married  veteran,  college  educated,  wide 
additional  ability  including  shop  work, 
photography,  circulation.  Known  for 
scooiw.  Community  leader.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  8931,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  coming 
back  to  aettle.  Five  years  American 
and  European  experience,  plus  radio, 
BA.  28.  ^x  8932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JUNE  GRAD,  BSJ,  Girl.  22.  Now”  in 
Oart  Area  6.  Will  relocate.  Small 
daily.  Conscientious,  eager  to  learn. 
Willing  to  work.  Box  8902,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 

LEAVINiT  aRMY^  2  'weeks.~”Seek  ; 
promising  spot  on  daily  in  chart  areas  i 
1  or  2.  More  than  a  year  experience 
news,  features,  copy  ^sk.  BA  plus 
graduate  study  at  Missouri.  SDX.  26,  I 
Married.  Box  3918,  Editor  A  Puhlisher.  I 

NEW  YORKER  2  years  experience  ! 
I  Southeast,  mid-  and  southwest  dailies 
I  seeks  general  reporter  spot  on  daily 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Last  employed  in 
important  news  spot  large  Southern 
daily.  Good  references.  Freelance 
magazine  experience.  Report,  rewrite, 
feature.  No  sports.  Box  8980,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ONE  YEAR  exiierience  morning-eve¬ 
ning  daily,  80.0<M  circulation.  Service 
obligation  complete.  Desire  general 
assignment  position  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Age  26.  Box  390.8,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

:  REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER.  EDI- 
I  TOR.  81,  BA,  English,  history;  MS, 

I  Columbia.  2  years  NY  state  dailies 
i  (bureau,  city,  desk,  sports  editor)  ; 

1  year  news  editor,  top  business  maga¬ 
zine  house,  NYC.  Want  heavy  duty 
on  aggressive  daily.  Chart  Areas  1,  2 
[  Box  8914.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

WEST  COAST  Editor-reporter;  sports, 
city,  wire  desks  20  years ;  dailies  and 
^  weeklies :  proofreader ;  some  advertis¬ 
ing.  Available  now.  Editor,  Route  1. 
Box  200.  Snohomish,  Washington. 

WIRE.  MAKEUP  EDITOR  small  daily 
seeks  similar  spot  medium  aized  paper. 

I  'Two  years  experience,  capable.  Col¬ 
lege,  vet,  26,  single.  Box  8926,  Editor 
A  Publisher^ _ _ 

!  CITY  HALL  man,  4  years ;  general. 

I  all  beats,  6  years;  No  J-grad.  just 
solid  reporting.  Box  4001,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  1 

with  exceptional  knowledge  of  politics,  ! 
world  alfaira  and  current  trends.  : 
Widely  quoted.  National  reputation  i 
for  historical  research.  Box  3986,  , 

Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 

COPY  EDITOR  on  riuijor  N.  Y. 
daily,  varied  experience,  seeks  supple¬ 
mentary  part-time  work  related  field. 
Box  4027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DAILY  SPORTS  EDITOR,  reporter— 
2V^  years  experience.  Journalism  de-  ' 
gree.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1  and  2. 
Box  4004,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCE,  hard  work,  intelligence 
— that’s  what  I  offer.  What  m^ium 
or  large  daily,  needing  a  reporter,  can 
use  me?  Box  4028.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HARDWORKING  SPORTSWRITER. 
year  large  daily  experience.  Know 
makeup,  heads,  deskwnrk.  BA-Joumal- 
ism  MA  speech.  Vet,  26,  married.  Seek 
permanent  spot  on  large  or  medium 
daily.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  or 

6.  Box  4007,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MINIS’TER  desires  position  as  editor, 
religious  editor,  columnist,  or  reporter- 
photographer.  14  years  pastoral  ex¬ 
perience.  2  years  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing  regional  monthly.  Experienced  in 
sales  and  fund  raising.  Psychiatric 
training  and  experience.  Journalistic 
training.  Degrees:  B.A.  in  English 
Literature,  B.D.  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Counseling:  M.S.  in  Guid¬ 
ance.  Box  4015.  Editor  A  Publisher 
NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TAI.ENT— 
Young  man  with  a  rear’s  experience  in 
writing  wants  a  job  on  a  newspaper. 
Presently  employed  on  dailv;  have 
city  beat,  write  features,  edit  page. 
Interested  in  getting  more  money. 
Take  a  look  at  what  I’ye  written  and 
see  if  I  won’t  be  an  asset  to  ymir 
paper.  Box  4011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  28,  married,  vet,  J-grad, 
car;  now  4,000  Midwest  daily  15 
months  general  assignments,  features, 
press  camera,  assistant  city  editor : 
seek  job  larger  daily  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Box  4009,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS^R  MATTaGING  ^itor.  Like 
work,  can  keep  staff  happy,  hustling. 
Sharpest  layout,  writing.  Now  second 
man  leading  daily.  Box  4017,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

'  STAFF  WRITER— Six  years  daily  ex- 
I  perience — features,  straight  news,  edi¬ 
torials,  editing.  Specialties;  features, 
science  (now  technical  writer),  teen- 
I  agers  doings.  Know  photography  too. 

I  Seek  daily  or  magazine  post  with 
I  chance  at  quality  writing,  growth. 

1  Will  let  samples,  references  prove 
ability.  Journalism  degree,  SDX.  age 
30.  Box  4013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  NEWS  EDITOR  small 
daily.  Experienced,  capable,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  west.  Will  consider 
desk,  reporter  post  m<*dium  daily. 
Write  Box  4003,  Editor  A  Publis^i^ 

fF^YflU^WANT:  a  REPORTER  to 
dig  up  that  local  story,  a  CITY  EDI¬ 
TOR  to  develop  the  local  angle,  a 
NEWS  EDITOR  to  give  zip  to  your 
layout.  I’ve  got  what  you  want — 9 
years  experience  90,000  circulation. 
Available  NOW.  Box  4034.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  Ex  G.I.  One  year  Junior  col¬ 
lege  Journalism,  seeks  opportunity  in 
New  England  weekly.  Box  4025,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  grad,  26,  female, 
wants  stimulating  job.  Three  years  ex¬ 
perience  primarily  on  trade  maga¬ 
zines.  Willing  to  relocate  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  change  of  pace  in  interest¬ 
ing  post.  Box  4038,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  DRAWER  reporter,  writer,  (Hi 
any  spot;  now  working  small  daily  — 
want  city  at  least  100,000.  Box  8935, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Thoroagh 
knowledge  all  departments.  Good  co¬ 
ordinator.  High  shrinkage,  color  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  Linotype  background.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Oliver  Jones,  Hampton  Street. 
Menands,  New  York.  Telephone  8- 
0626. _ 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  Professional  with 
proven  mechanical  background  on  largo 
dailies.  Available  immediately.  Geo¬ 
graphic  location  unimportant.  Replies 
in  confidence.  Box  8884.  EMitor  A 
Publiaher. 

UNION  Newspaper  Printer,  age  50, 
never  a  foreman,  desires  try  at  fore- 
manship.  28  years  experience  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  SO  to  200  men.  Box 
4006.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photogra  phy 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  26  YEARS 
OLD,  seeks  position  with  picture 
minded  newsiwper  or  magazine.  Cap¬ 
able  of  organizing  and  setting  up  a 
photo  department.  Not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Own  car  and  complete  equiiK 
ment  including  darkroom.  Active 
member  N.P.P.A.  Prefer  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  but  will  consider  other  areas. 
Box  3908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  A.F.  Vet¬ 
eran,  Age  26.  married.  3  years  college 
with  3  years  of  Photo-Advertising-Re¬ 
porting  on  small  daily,  wants  Photo- 
Reporting  job  on  medium  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Own  car  and  com¬ 
plete  eamera  and  darkroom  e<iuipment. 
Experienced  in  press  and  available  light 
photography.  F'ull  knowledge  of  cam¬ 
eras  and  darkroom  techniques.  Mem¬ 
ber  N.P.P.A.  Now  employed  small 
midwest  daily.  Anxious  for  right  job 
with  future.  Write  Box  4019,  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED!  Position  as  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  with  daily  (or  twin  dailies) 
over  35,000  circulation.  Chart  areas 
12.  11  or  9,  5,  4  A  8-  coast  region 
cities  only.  Eight  years  training,  pho¬ 
tojournalism  graduate.  Experience 
with  small  Pennsylvania  A  California 
dailies.  Now  want  to  advance  I  Am 
single,  27,  Vet.  Full  Sp<ed  Graphic, 
strobe.  Car.  Available  today — pay  air 
travel  to  interview.  Wire  collect:  Jay 
H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  1235  E.  Coast  High¬ 
way,  Santa  Barbara,  California.  WOod- 
land  9-2422. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS— Now  Associa¬ 
tion  Public  Relations-fund  raising  di¬ 
rector,  tripled  membership,  publicity, 
income  in  2  years.  4  years  experience 
in  radio-TV-press,  MA  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  versatile  writer,  organizer  and 
public  speaker,  28.  Relocate  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3916.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ABILITY  MAKES  THE  WRITER— 
Young  man  with  a  year’s  experience 
in  writing,  most  of  it  on  a  daily  news- 
pap<'r,  wants  a  public  relations  or 
publicity  job.  Read  my  writings  and 
judge  whether  I  have  the  ability  to 
help  you.  Presently  employed.  Box 
4010.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  A-ssistant  now  employed  East 
Coast  wants  agency,  industrial  public 
relations  staff  iMjsition  ralifornia  only. 
Prefer  San  Francisco.  Single,  vet,  26, 
available  after  December  15th.  Bo.x 
4016,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _  _ 

YOUNG  (32),  aggressive  promotion 
director  of  metropolitan  newspaper  of 
more  than  100.000  circulation  desires 
change.  Will  consider  move  to  any 
newspaper  in  continental  North  Amer¬ 
ica  so  long  as  ample  opportunities  in 
salary  and  responsibility  are  offered. 
Box  4008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  young  copy  reader.  5  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS?  7 
years  daily  experience,  seeks  chal-  .i—  wi.k  of  A 

lenging  new  joh  at  good  pay.  Chart  "  Editor  A 

Area  2.  Box  4083,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Puhlisher  Classified  ads.  ,  .  . 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“Your  Newspaper  —  Free¬ 
dom’s  Key  to  Better  Living”  is 
the  theme  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  beginning  Oct.  1. 

Re-phrased,  it  could  mean 
that  better  living  is  dependent 
upon  freedom.  In  other  words, 
“freedom”  is  the  key  word  in 
the  phrase. 

Newspapers  can  continue  to 
function  as  the  “koy  to  better 
living”,  and  do  it  more  and 
more  effectively  in  the  decades 
ahead,  provided  it  has  the  free¬ 
dom  to  perform  in  the  public’s 
interest. 

But  there  are  many  experi¬ 
enced  newspapermen  who  be¬ 
lieve  the  area  of  freedom  is 
shrinking  and  the  area  of  se¬ 
crecy  is  growing  dangerously 
large. 

One  editor  eminently  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject  is 
James  Russell  Wiggins,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  who 
served  three  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Freedom 
of  Information  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  has  been  active  on  that 
front  before  and  since  he  had 
that  title. 

Mr.  Wiggins  is  probably  the 
best-informed  newspaperman  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of 
Freedom  of  Information,  its 
background  and  current  hi.sto- 
ry.  An  examination  of  his 
ASNE  reports  and  the  many 
speeches  he  has  made  on  the 
subject  reveal  he  can  quote 
historical  and/or  legal  prece¬ 
dents  for  the  last  ."lOO  years  at 
the  drop  of  a  gavel. 

In  his  opinion,  there  is  a 
retrogression  in  this  country 
away  from  freedom  toward 
abandonment  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  substitution  of 
secret  institutions. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wiggins  is  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  opinions  in  a 
book  soon  to  be  published.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New 
York  City,  is  publishing  his 
“Freedom  Or  Secrecy”  which 
will  be  released  Nov.  1.  It 
should  be  must  reading  and  a 
best  seller  among  newspaper¬ 
men,  journalism  students,  and 
students  of  this  subject  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

We  cannot  review  the  book 
here  at  this  pre-publication 
date.  But  with  special  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  publisher  we  would 
like  to  give  our  readers  some 
quotes  from  Mr.  Wiggin’s  pre¬ 


face  which  points  up  the  choice 
confronting  us  and  which  we 
think  are  particularly  timely. 

After  three  centuries  of  prog¬ 
ress,  during  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  at  local,  state  and  federal 
levels  that  the  people  had  a 
right  to  information,  events 
now  seem  to  be  moving  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  according  to 
Mr.  Wiggins. 

“There  is  abroad  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  an  impulse  to  secrecy.  It 
is  an  impulse  which  will  alter 
and  curb  our  governmental  in¬ 
stitutions  if  it  is  not  itself 
altered  and  curbed. 

“This  retrogression  has  been 
caused  by  military  crisis,  by 
changes  in  the  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  expansion  in  the 
powers  of  government,  by  in¬ 
creases  in  the  sheer  size  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  declining  faith 
in  the  theories  that  made  it 
possible  to  extend  popular 
rights  to  knowledge  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

“Legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  establishments  of  local, 
state  and  federal  governments 
challenge  the  right  of  citizens 
to  scrutinize  their  transactions. 
Doors  are  closed.  Records  are 
sealed.  Information  is  denied  . . . 

“We  began  the  century  with 
a  free  government — as  free  as 
any  ever  devised  and  operated 
by  man.  The  more  that  gov- 
vernment  becomes  secret,  the 
less  it  remains  free.  To  diminish 
the  people’s  information  about 
government  is  to  diminish  the 
people’s  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  consequences  of 
secrecy  are  not  less  because  the 
reasons  for  secrecy  are  more. 
The  ill  effects  are  the  same 
whether  the  reasons  for  secrecy 
are  good  or  bad.  The  arguments 
for  more  secrecy  may  be  good 
arguments  which,  in  a  world 
that  is  menaced  by  Communist 
imperialism,  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  refute.  They  are,  never¬ 
theless,  arguments  for  less 
freedom.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wiggins  .says  that  “in 
choosing  between  freedom  and 
secrecy  we  must  remember  that 
each  has  its  risks.  Our  free 
ways  sometimes  are  dangerous; 
but  our  secret  ways  are  danger¬ 
ous  too.  One  differs  from  the 
other,  but  is  not  necessarily  less 
risky  than  the  other. 

“There  is  danger  that  we 
may  choose  between  them  under 
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Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week 

Oct.  4-5— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
region  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Blackstone,  Chicago. 

Oct.  4-6— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  State  Journalism  conference,  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  5-6— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  annual 
Fall  meeting,  Madison  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meeting, 
Deshler-HIIton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  7-10 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  West¬ 
ern  region  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Oct.  8-9 — Now  York  State  Associated  Press  Association,  meeting. 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

Oct.  8-10 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Fall  mooting.  Now  York  City. 

Oct.  11-13 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oct.  12-13 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  convention,  Hotel 
Orlando,  Decatur,  III. 

Oct.  13— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ad  mana¬ 
gers'  Fall  meeting,  Heathman  hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Oct.  14— California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  annual  meeting, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Oct.  14-16 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  37th 
annual  convention,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Oct.  14-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  ninth  annual  meeting.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Oct.  14-17 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


the  illusion  that  secrecy  is  safe, 
and  only  freedom  is  dangerous. 
Or  we  may  deceive  ourselves 
into  believing  that  the  two  are 
not  incompatible,  and  into 
thinking  that  we  can  have  both 
freedom  and  secrecy. 

“We  can  have  a  little  of  each, 
to  be  sure.  We  can  give  up  a 
little  freedom  without  surren¬ 
dering  all  of  it.  We  can  have 
a  little  secrecy  without  having 
a  government  that  is  altogether 
secret.  Each  added  measure  of 
secrecy,  however,  measurably 
diminishes  our  freedom. 

“If  we  proceed  with  more 
and  more  secrecy  we  shall  one 
day  reach  a  place  where  we 
have  made  the  choice  between 
freedom  and  secrecy.  We  shall 
pass  a  point  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go  without  abandoning 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 


free  institutions  and  accepting 
secret  institutions.  No  man  can 
say  with  assurance  where  this 
point  is,  but  we  move  toward 
it.” 

Here  is  an  eloquent  warning 
by  a  man  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about:  Newspaper¬ 
men,  individually  and  in  orga¬ 
nized  group,  have  been  fighting 
secrecy  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  many  years  now 
and  they  have  been  somewhat 
aware  of  the  trend.  The  moral 
in  Mr.  Wiggins  words  is  that 
newspapermen  must  be  even 
more  alert  and  vigorous  in  this 
fight.  Furthermore,  they  must 
spend  more  time  and  effort  at¬ 
tempting  to  educate  government 
officials  to  the  ultimate  dangers 
of  secrecy. 


1*701  K  8TRKKT  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
SO  SAST  42ND  STRBBT,  NBW  YORK 
38  BAST  WACKBR  DRIVB, 
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How  the  atom  is  putting  new  shapes  on  the  horizon 


In  a  few  years,  shapes  like  these  on 
the  horizon  may  well  be  trademarks 
of  the  atomic  age— trademarks  of 
the  atom  at  peaceful  work,  produc¬ 
ing  electricity  for  the  nation’s  homes, 
farms,  factories  and  businesses. 

Already,  America's  independent 
electric  companies  are  participating 
in  building  three  big  commercial 
atomic-electric  power  plants.  Four 
more  such  plants  are  under  way.  All 


told,  more  than  300  million  dollars 
from  the  electric  companies  will  he 
involved,  and  hundretls  of  electric 
company  engineers  and  scientists 
are  pressing  research  into  all  aspects 
of  this  vast  new  field. 

There  is  much  still  to  he  learned 
about  making  the  atom  work  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically  for  you. 
And  the  experience,  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  of  the  independent 


electric  companies  are  at  work  with 
other  industries  and  w  ith  the  Atomic 
Knergy  (Commission  to  firul  answers. 

America's  electric  light  and  power 
companies  have  brought  electricity 
to  almost  every  corner  of  the  I'.  S. 
in  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime.  A'ou 
can  he  sure  they'll  help  develop  the 
atom's  promise  so  this  nation  will 
continue  to  have  the  best  and  the 
most  electric  service  in  the  world. 


AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 


^Namts  on  rtquott  from  this  magaxino 
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Realizing  the  vast  potential  of  the  lucrative  Knoxville 
market,  important  retail  concerns  such  as  Rich’s  of 
Atlanta,  Kroger,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  and  others  are 
currently  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  new  retail 
outlets  in  Knoxville,  helping  to  make  this  area  one  of 
the  South’s  fastest  growing  markets. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  far  the  leading  UPTOWN  . . ,  Rich’s  newlv  completed  7  million  dollar  “Store  of  Tomorrow” 
newspaper  in  this  area  ...  in  circulation  ...  in  adver-  now  employing  725  people. 


tising  ...  in  milline  rate  . . .  offering  over 


96%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone*  and 
75%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area* 


A  total  daily  circulation  of  107,260*  or  24,134  more 
than  any  other  paper  in  this  area  . . .  and  at  a  milline 
rate  of  only  $2.89.  ( *  Audit  Report  6/30/55) 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  Knoxville  has  been 
listed  among  the  TOP  10  CITIES  IN  THE  NATION  in 
percent  of  business  gain.  In  population  growth  since 
1940,  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area’s  46%  increase 
was  second  in  the  state.  Knoxville  now  ranks  as  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  2nd  largest  metropolitan  area  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  358,600.  Oak  Ridge,  also  in  the  Knoxville 
metropolitan  area,  had  a  per  family  income  of  $7,387 
in  1955 . . .  highest  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville 
ranked  third  among  major  Tennessee  cities  with  $5,277, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Memphis  and  Oak  Ridge. 
(Source:  Sales  Management) 


Complete  Merchandising  Cooperation  for 
Our  Advertisers 


THE  KNOXVILLE 
NEWS-SENTINEL 

Serving  a  27  County  Trade  Area  of 
Over  a  Million  People! 


IN  THE  SUBURBS  . . .  This  is  just  one  wing  of  Knoxville’s  most  recent  million 
dollar  shopping  center  nearing  completion  on  Broadway. 


IN  INDUSTRY  .  .  .  The  Knoxville  area’s  475  manufacturing  plants  employ 
over  46,250  workers  to  make  Knoxville  the  2nd  city  in  the  state  in  manu¬ 
facturing  employment.  51  major  industries  are  located  in  East  Tennessee 
. . .  including  Alcoa  Aluminum  Company  and  Oak  Ridge,  the  Atomic  City. 
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